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PREFACE 


In the course of my studies on the eighteenth century I 
came into communication upon several occasions with the 
Comte Pierre De Croze Lemeicier, Nvho possessed a rich 
collection of autographs. For yeai^ this kindly scholar, a 
man whose charming nature was most attractive, continually 
showed me the gieatest courtesy in placing at my disposal, 
with unwearied readiness, the documents in his possession. 

A man of keen literary tastes, De Croze Lemercier took 
the greatest interest in intellectual subjects, and in 1894 
published a delightful volume upon the Che\ alier de Boufflers, 
which was successful, as it deserved to be. As we shared the 
same tastes, our intimacy naturally increased, and though at 
the outset our relations were purely literary, they soon 
became a deep and cordial friendship. 

De Croze Lemercier had long intended to ^vrite a life of 
Mme. de Custine, and had collected numeious documents for 
this purpose.’ One day, when we uere talking of our woik, 
he happened to speak of his intention ; the idea of a 
collaboration was mooted, and on either side it was readily 
accepted. 

We considered that though much had been ^^ritten about 
Mme. de Custine, she had Jione-the-less remained compara- 
tively unknou-n. Her family papers, of which, we possessed 
many in their entirety, would allow us to present this uncer- 
tain and changing figure in the light of reality. We weie 
attracted by the idea of relating and of basing upon indis- 
putable evidence the narrative of this strangely lomantic life 
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which began witli hopes of permanent happiness, was 
disturbed by tragedies unnamed, and finally ended in suffer- 
ing and despair. We thought that we might point a sound 
moral lesson to our contemporaries, who are so ready 
to groan under the miseries of our own times, by show- 
ing them what the life of a woman was during and after the 
Revolutionary tempest, and to what degree of mental misery 
a being might be reduced who was charmingly pretty, an 
attractive character, who believed herself destined to all the 
delights of this world, and who, rather by the force of 
circumstances than by her own fault, knew little of life but 
its bitterest sorrows. 

Unfortunately, in the course of oiu’ work De Croze 
Lemercier wjis atbicked by a most serious illness which 
carried him off in a fcAV months from the loving care of his 
famil}’’ and the affection of his friends. It has, therefore, 
been my sorrowful task to conclude this study of Mme. de 
Custine alone. But the pleasantest part of it is the 
opportunity of rendering this deserved tribute to my valued 
collaborator whose Avide and profound erudition I have so 
often been able to appreciate, and to my faithful friend 
whose intellectual powers and charming and loyal steadfastness 
will never fade from memory. 

. G. M. 

Almost all the letters collected in the course of this A’^olume 
are unedited and belong for the most part to the papers 
bequeathed by Colonel Gibert to the Comte de Croze 
Lemercier. 

M. Paul Prat, who also possessed a number of unedited 
documents concerning the Boufflers family, kindly authorised 
the Comte de Croze Lemercier to copy such as might be 
useful to us. We take this opportunity of expressing our 
warmest thanks to him. 

AVe have also to thank no less warmly M. La Caille, who 
with unusual kindness had placed at our disposal his valuable 
collection of autographs. 
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llie following are the works which have been especially 
useful to the authors of this book — 

Le Chevalier de Bwffiers et la Comtesse de Sabran, by tho Comte 
Pierre de Croze Lemercier Pans Calmann L6vy, 1895 
Jdadame de Guattne, by A Bardoax Pans Calmann Ldvy, 1892 
Gorreapondance dn Chevalm de Boufflers aiec Madame de Sahran, by 
MJI da Magnieu et Prat Pans Plon, 1876 
Lettres du Cheiahet de Bovvers a la Omteese de Sabian by Prat 
Plon Noumt et Cie 

Chateatihrvind et Madame de Cudtne, by E Chedieu de Robethon 
Pans Plon Noumt et Cie , 1893 

Tio\s Amies de Chateaxdyrmnd^ by Andr6 Beaunier Pans Ohar- 
pentier, 1910 

Rahel, Afadamc Famkapen ton Ensc, by Jean Edouard SpenU 
Pans flachette, 1910 

Lettres du Marquts de Gitstme « Vanihagen dEnse et Bahel Fdm- 
hagen dEnse, published by Ludmilla Assung Brussels H 
Blerzbach, 1870 

Afemoires d outre tombe, by Edmond Bir^ Pans Gamier Fr^res 
La JTarguite de Boufflers et sonffts le Cheialier, by G Maugras Pans 
Plon Nourrit et Cie , 1909 




CHAPTER I 
1770-1784 

Birth of JDelphine— Her family — Her brother Elz^ar— Death of 
her father — Education of the cbildren->Intimacy of Mme. de 
Sabran with the Chevalier d© Boufflere— Visit to Spa— CJomcdy 
at Bel CEil— Return to Pans— Deipbme la sent to a Convent. 

Delphine de Sabran was bom at Paris on March 18, 1770. 
She was entered upon the Paris register in the names of 
Louise Eleonore M^anie, but among her family, for some 
unknown reason, she was never known by any name except 
Delphine, and this she retained all her life. Her father, the 
Comte de Sabran, belonged to a ‘family of Provence, as 
famous by marriage as by military exploits. He bad himself 
worthily continued the brilliant traditions of his ancestors. 
He had covered himself mth gloiy at the battle of Santa 
Maria off Gibraltar on August 7, 3759, when he held out 
to ibp iaat Xv rvxhir in r*r>«»r Ahe nf Jlia 

For seven hours he sustained a desperate combat with four 
English ships, and his vessel, the Centaitie, was simply 
riddled, and had eleven feet of water Jn the hold; but 
de Sabran still held out ; when his piojectiles were exhausted 
the commander ordered the cannon to be loaded with his 
silver plate. He did not strike his flag until the Centaure 
was beginning to sink, by which time he had himself received 
eleven gunshots.^ Louis XV. congratulated him upon this 
exploit before the whole court, and presented him to the 

^ He bad already distinguisbed himself in the Battle o! Minorca 
in 17^ when he commanded the Cmtent in the sc^uadron of the Marqnis 
de La Galissoni^re. 
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Queen niid the Duiipliiii with llic words, “This is one of our 
relaiives.'” ^ 

Sucli was tlie father of Delplu’ne. Pier mother, Franyoise 
Eleoiioro Dejean de Manvillc, was born at Paris on March 3, 
1749. She belonged to an old atid wealthy family of 
Languedoc, and on the da}' of her birth she was so un- 
fortunate as to lose her mother. Her father soon married 
another wife of a morose and ])eevish temperament. Brought 
up in the Convent of the Conce])tion in the Rue St. Honore, 
the orphan spent all her childhood and early youth in that 
pious retreat. Slie then returned to her grandmother in the 
Rue des Vicilles-Haudricttes. -Tlicre she led an austere life 
without any ojjportunity for amusement. At a later date 
she told her son how painfully difficult was her life at this 
period. 

“At the age of fifteen, my dear, I had to nurse a father- 
who loved me tenderly and who was left under my care. I 
had a grandmother who did her best to prevent me from 
accompanying him to the watering-place, a hundred leagues 
from Paris, which he had been advised to visit, under the 
pretext that I was young and pretty, that my father might 
die on the road and that I should be too unprotected among 
the numerous visitors to the watering-place, and so forth and 
so on, while there were talks and assertions on eveiy side that 
such a journey would ruin my prospects in life. At that 
time prudery had reached its height. Struggling between so 
many contrary desires I was brought to the last extremity 
and, in despair, for the first time in my life I resisted the 
tyranny of my grandmother and took my unhappy father to 
the waters. He nearly died, but my care prolonged his life, 
and the recollection of it is still dear to my heart.” 

From this quotation we may see what the girl had to 
suffer from the prudery of her grandmother, and that she was 

^ Saint Louis and his brother Charles, the Comte d’Anjou, King of 
Naples and Sicily, had married two sisters. Marguerite and Beatrice of 
Provence, grand -daughters of Garsende de Sabran, Countess of Forcalquier, 
the wife of Hildefonso of Aragon, sovereign Count of Provence. The 
o<-.her two grand-daughters of Garsende de Sabran had married two 
English kings. El^onore of Provence married Heniy III. of England, and 
Blanche married Richard King of the Romans, Emperor of Germany and 
brother to Henry III. Thus the Sabran family were connected with 
almost all the reigning families of Europe. 
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ready to accept anything to escape from an intolerable yoke. 
In 1769 the Comte de Sabran was introduced to her, a man 
of famous family and with a splendid reputation, but of 
narrow means and older than herself by some fifty years. 
None the less she thought the match a suitable one and 
offered no objection ; so she became the Comtesse de Sabran 
and lived happily for several years with her old husband. 
They had two children, Delphine bom in 1770 and Elzear on 
May 18, 1774. Then this renowned sailor, no doubt under' 
the impression that he had fulfilled his duty to his young 
wife, succumbed to an attack of apoplexy during the 
Coronation festivities, on June 11, 1775. He died at the 
age of seventy-five. 

Tlius Mme. de Sabran was left a widow at the age of 
twenty-five ndth the responsibility of bringing up two 
children. This duty was no sinecure ; though Delphine’s 
health was good, Elzear had been extremely delicate from a 
baby and only by constant care was his mother able to rear 
him. And unfortunately their physical health was not the 
only difficulty. Their father’s advanced age had impaired their 
blood to such an extent that their moral weakness.was equally 
pronounced and caused them cruel suffering throughout 
their lives. Hence we must not be surprised if'we find them 
constantly subject to inexplicable nervous attacks and to fits 
of depression which they certainly owed to the circumstance 
of their birth and for which they cannot reasonably be held 
responsible. 

Mme. de Sabran, who had shown herself a ^vife in every 
respect v-'orthy of her old Viusbojrd, led at first a retired life 
of M-idowhood. She withdrew, with her children, to an uncle 
on her husband’s side, Mgr. de Sabran, Bishop of Laon, and 
spent the first year of her mourning at his house.^ 

Space will not allow us to say as much of Mme. de Sabran*s 
youth as we should like. It may be stated briefly, however, 
that Eleonore de Sabran was a charming woman, intellectual, 
attractive, and talented, while she remained one of the most ex- 
quisite of the many seductive feminine figures Avhich were seen 
during the eighteenth century’. Her letters are unrivalled, 

^ Louis Hector Honors Masime de Sabran (1739-1811), bishop, duke of 
Laon, ecclesiastical peer and First Almoner to the Queen. 
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4 MARQUISE DE CUSTINE 

and arc marked bj unimaginable sound sense and gi-aceful- 
nessd The reader will soon be able to appreciate and judge 
Mine, de Sabran in the course of this narrative, in which she 
plays an important part. He will then observe that 
though she was an admirable mother she was also an adorable 
woman. 

At the end of a year of almost monastic life Mme. de Sabran 
considered that .she was vciy young thus to retire from the 
world, and resolved to return to Paris. She had at that 
time no house in the capital ; at that moment a residence 
was for sale in the Hue du Faubourg St. lionore — a magni- 
ficent house which had been built for the financier Bouret. 
Financial embarrassments forced him to sell it in a hurry 
before it was entirely finished. There was an immense 
garden with old treas, looking on to the Champs Elysees. 
Mme. de Sabran visited the residence, was pleased with it, 
and bought it at once." 

As soon as she was actually in the capital the young widow 
began to re-visit her relatives and friends, and gradually, 
though timidly, resumed her place in society. Unfortu- 
nately for her, or fortunately, according to the reader’s 
point of view, Mme. de Sabran in 1777 made a chance 
acquaintance -which influenced the wiiole of her future life. 
One evening, at the house of the IMarshal of Luxembourg, 
she met the Chevalier de Boufflers. Although she had lost 
the attractions of her early youth and Avas not precisely 
pretty, her face Avas so striking, her mind so original, and her 
attractions so irresistible, that she Avas altogether seductive. 
Boufflers Avas pleased, charmed, ,aud enthusiastic. He Avas 
also a man of infinite cleverness and liveliness, and, in spite 
of his plainness, he also made a keen impression upon the 
young AvidoAV. This he speedily perceived, and in order not 
to let an acquaintance so happily begun groAV cold he called 
the next day at the residence in the Faubourg St. Honore to 

1 We refer those readers who may be interested in the subject to our 
work La Marqxtise de Boufflers et son JUs le ehevoXier (Plon Nourrit & Co., 
Paris, 1908), and also to the Gorrespondance de Mme. de Sahran avec le 
chevalier de Boufflers, by Messrs. Prat and Magnieu (Plon Nourrit & Co., 
1875). 

“ If Ave are not mistaken this residence, which is no longer inexistence, 
was situated between the present English Embassy and the Rue de 
L'Elys^e. 
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declare his affection. Relying confidently upon his past 
successes, he expected speedily to storm the stronghold. He 
^\as soon undeceived. Mme. de Sabran, in contrast to her 
contemporaries, prided herself upon her virtue and a siege in 
full form became necessary. Begun in the harmless guise of 
“brotherly friendship'” the intimacy ran the couise common 
to all such idylls and at the end of a few months 
Boufflers ^\as able to proclaim himself the happiest 
of men.^ On neither side, houe\er, was it a case of mere 
caprice or passadSi as the age neatly styled such friendships; 
they adored one another and their intimacy, which was to be 
lifelong, was cemented twenty years later by a happy 
marriage.® From that moment the course of Mme. de 
Sabran’s life was fixed; she had only two delights in the 
world — her children and the man she loved. She devoted 
herself to the task of securing their complete and exclusive 
happiness with the most touching self-denial. Her tender 
affection for her children was without parallel and she 
surrounded them wth limitless care. We shall see that to 
their education and their happiness she devoted all hei 
thoughts, all her strength and all her courage. She was 
unwilling-at first to leave the care of their instruction to any 
stranger and herself gave them lessons in English, music, and 
morality. She also taught them drawing and painting, for 
she had real talent and has left several charming works 
behind her.® “ Every day,” she writes to Boufflers in 1778, 
“ a kind of Academy is held at my house, when scraps of 
history which may interest the children are read. Elzear’s 
memory, attention, and cleverness are astonishing ; he already 
knows more than his sister,” There was a complete difference 
between the two children. While Delpbine was vigorous, 
fat, and chubby, ft “ little scamp,” Elzear was weakly, timid, 

* See Chap XVI ff in the Margutse de Boiifflers for an account of the 
first charming years of this intimacy 

2 The Chevalier was unable to marry Mine do Sabran at once because 
he was a Knight of Malta, and to this position certain revenues were 
attached ^hich he would have lost upon his marriage and he had no 
pruate means When the revolution had swept away these revenues and 
everything else, he legalised the aitaation without delay 

^ Among others she painted for Mme de Rocheforte, afterwards the 
Duchesse de Nnemais, a picture m which she represented herself as 
painting Mme do Bochcfortc’e portrait Her two children are near, 
belphine holdmg the palette and "RlT^r mixing the colours 
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and a “ great thinker,” as his mother calls him. She com- 
pared him to a little lamb; “he has the whiteness, the 
gentleness and the candour, but he will not alloM' any bird 
to pick the wool from his back, as the proverb goes, for his 
mind is greater than his body.” 

If Elzear’s intellectual powers were brilliant, the same 
cannot be said of his physical qualities. His health was 
always precarious, and he was afflicted with a defect in his 
speech which caused Mine, de Sabran great grief. She 
attempted to get rid of it by making him recite poetry, and 
while she thus cured him she unfortunately gave him an 
inordinate taste for verse. While he was still quite a child 
he composed rhymed tags, fables, and couplets. It became a 
regular disease. At the age of eight he wrote a mock 
heroic poem in six cantos, the “ Chan’ietiade,” -which he 
dedicated to a great friend of his mother, an Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Buller.^ Mme. de Sabran not only did her best "to 
complete the education of her children as far as possible ; 
she also sought to give them social talents which might help 
them to succeed in the world. Among other things she 
taught them to act. Both of them, Ekear especially, showed 
remarkable talent for this form of art. In the month of 
August, 1778, at Anisy,^ when staying with the Bishop of 
Laon, Ekear played a tragedy before the whole village. 
Naturally his performance was the most brilliant success,- 
“ the whole audience melted into tears and also into 
moisture,” his mother gaily writes, “ for it has never been so 
hot as to-day. ’ 

About this time Mme. de Sabran, who was anxious that 
her children should have a more complete education than she 
herself could give them, conceived the rmfortunate idea of 
employing a resident tutor, and, on the recommendation of 
d’Alembert, she took into her house without making proper- 
inquiries concerning his moral character, a certain Abbe 
Bernard who was a considerable scoundrel, and possessed 
nothing of the Abbe but the name and costume. At a later- 
date we shall see the unfor-tunate consequences of this 

^ Mrs. Bullet’s maiden name was Susannah Yarde ; she belonged to 
a noble family as did her husband, an eminent lawyer. 

* A little residence which Mgr. de Sabran possessed near his cathedral 
town and where he spent every summer. 
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imprudent choice Elzear, in despair at being separated 
from his nurse, of whom he was \ciy fond, frowned consider- 
abi} upon the Abbe Bernard at first We need no fui ther 
proof than this charmingly simple letter which Delphine 
ivrote to the Chevalier 

To tlie Chevalier i)e Boufflers, Colonel of the Regiment of 
Chartres Infantry at Dunkirk 

Dear Sir, 

It seems a long time since we have seen jou We arc 
at Anisy, which I like \ery much Bonne Amie, ugly as 
she IS, wins the affection of everyone , she is adored by the 
whole of Anis), including myself who am very fond of her 
She IS very nice but not nicer than you I think it is 
difficult to be as nice as that 

Elzear is now a big boy, he is with his tutor He was 
very sorry to be separated from his nurse and it made him 
ill, but he IS better I am at present reading with mother 
the tragedies of Corneille I ha\e read “Poljeucte” and 
“ Cinna ” I find them very amusing because I think they 
are very ridiculous Especially when i6milie says, “ softl} , 
my passion now becomes less strong,'’ ^ and when Pol}eucte 
says to Pauline, “ Softly, Pauline " ® I admit that I prefer 
Voltaire and Racine to Corneille and I hope that you will be 
of the same opinion 

Your letter gave me great ple^ure and I hope that you 
will sometimes write to me My brother sends you a 
thousand good inshes Mother has l^en very ill for the 
last two days and has stayed in bed , she sends jou her best 
wishes and is very sorry she cannot >vnte 

Delphiue de Sabran 

The amusing redections of Delphine upon Polyeucte are 
the best criticism upon the intensive system of education 
which she received It is futile to try to make a child of 
eight or nine jears of age imderstand literary masterpieces 

* Cinna Act I Scene II 

" Polyeucte Die for one’s God I And how should that be death ’ 
Pauhne What God’ » 

Polyeucte Softly, Pauline ! He hears thy words 

pK^yviicte, Act IV Scene III 
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iAfnic. (Ic Snbrnii would have been belter adviRod to read to 
her daughter “Motlier Goose’s Tales” as more suitable to 
her age. 

]?ounici‘s, ljui'ora rejoining his regiment at Dunkirk, to 
secure the goodwill of Klzear and Deljdiine, had given them 
a liilic dog which they called Bonne Ainie. It was by no 
means pretty and not parlicularly intelligent, but this did 
not prevent the children from becoming j)assionately fond ot 
it. A short time afterwards the Chevalier was informed of 
an unfortunale accident which had happened to Bonne Amie. 

“ Your poor Bonne Amie lias been in tortures for two 
days. I wanted to smarten her up and have her .shaved like 
the most distinguished dogs. Unfortunatcl}’ they shaved so 
close that tlicy almost skinned her alive. She spends all her 
time scratching and howling and is so ashamed of her 
nakedness that she is alw.ays liiding. And .she will not eat 
or drink and would lose her intelligence if she had any. But 
.she is ccrtainl}* more stupid than ever.” 

In 1782, Mine, do Sabran was very ill and the doctor 
urgently advised her to visit the watering-place of Spa. 
Althoujih it cost her a great deal to leave her children she 
resolved to go. “ I have been ill for so long,” she writes in 
weariness, “ that I have not the courage to face further 
illness ; I must now die or live.” So she went to Spa, where 
she was to meet again her old friend Mrs. Buller, “the 
most pleasant woman upon the face of the earth,” she VTote 
to Boufllers ; “ she takes .second place in my heart, the 
place you have kindly left her.” 

Spa was the great watering-place of the eighteenth century. 
Visitors came there from every part of Europe and the 
smartest and most select society made it their meeting-place. 
For this reason all the adventurers in the world were to be 
found there. The Prince de Ligne, with his usual liveliness, 
has left a pleasant description of this celebrated watering- 
place. “ I made my way into a large hall where I saw one- 
armed men offering their arms to ladies, lame men displaying 
their paces, ridiculous names, titles and countenances, 
amphibious animals from the Church and the world jumping 
and running in the English fashion. Valetudinary lords were 
wandering sadly about. Women from Paris came in with 
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loud bursts of laughter in order to be thought agreeable and 
at their ease and hoping thus to become so There were 
joungmen fiom e\ eiy country believing themseh es English 
and aping English manners , talUng through their teeth and 
dressed like grooms, with (dose cut black and greasy hair and 
mutton chop whiskers round their dirty ears There were 
French bishops with their nieces , a doctor with the Order of 
St Michael, and a dentist with the Order of the Spur , 
dancing or singing masters in the uniform of Russian majors , 
Italians dressed like colonels in the Polish service walking 
about with young bears from that country , Dutchmen look- 
ing in the newspaper for the rate of exchange, thirty Knights 
of Malta wth Oiders of every colour right and left and in 
their buttonholes, medallions of every size and greatness , old 
duchesses coming back from their walks with long sticks i 
la Venddme, with paint and powder three inches thick, 
marchionesses doubling their stakes, frightful and suspicious 
in the middle of a mountain of ducats, devouring every com 
staked in fear and trembling upon a great green cloth 

“There ivere two or three Electors dressed as huntsmen 
with bits of gold braid and hunting knives, some princes 
travelling incognito who would have been just as impressi\e 
under their real names , some old generals and officers retired 
on account of wounds which they never received , some 
Russian princesses with their doctors and Palatine or Casti 
ban counts wuth their almoners ITiere were Americans, 
burgomasters from the whole neighbourhood, escaped 
prisoners from e\ery jail in Europe, impostors of eveiy 
species and adventuiers of every class, abbes from every 
country, twenty invalids dancing like madmen for their 
health , forty lovers, or pretending so to be \ igorously 
perspinng, and sixty ladies waltzing with more or less beauty 
and innocence, more or less skill or coquetry, more dr less 
modesty and attractiveness This is known as a ‘dancing 
lunch ' ” 

This bnlhant description may give some idea of the 
society of Spa at that time 

Mme de Sabran, however, lived a very retired life with 
jMrs Buller and a few intimate friends and was little troubled 
by this strange assemblage of bathers and gamblers In a 
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.short limo tier hcnltli Jiad obviou.*.!}' inij)rove(I and she felt so 
well that she eonimiilcd nn involuni/uy act of iiuprudence 
wliieli nearly de.stroycd all the bcjiefit slie had received. Tlie 
Ibllowing is the account of this nii.sadventure which .she gave 
io the Clievalier. 

“ For tiu’ last t\vo day.s I have been in bed with fever. I 
shall get off with a hewy cold, whicli I owe to the Princcsse 
d'Orange wlio did me the honour, for .some whim or other, 
to ash me of all peojdc to accompany her upon a ride, when 
.slie always goc.s at full gallo[) in fe/irful heat and an abomin- 
able wind. I came back half dead with fatigue, coughing, 
feeling my sides badly bruised and cursing all the prince.sses 
of the earth who can never act like ordinaiy people.” 

A few day.s’ rest were enough to overcome the unpleasant 
results of thi.s expedition, and Mine, de Sabran, delighted 
with her recoveiy, wrote, “if I had no children and no 
husband in the world, I .should never wish to leave this 
jilace. I like it, I am well and .spend my life in very pleasant 
society which no longer wearies me — a great proof of my cure. 
I spend a part of the daj'in the woods and on the mountains. 
Were it not for the cold which I have just had I should be 
dreadfully fat,*’ She felt so well and so far restored that she 
resolved to send for her children who could only derive 
advantage from the change of air in that fine country. But 
unfortunately, the delight with which .she expected them 
became a painful surprise. She imtes to Boufflers, “ I find 
Elzear much thinner, taller and uglier. As for Delphine, 
she has got so surprisingly stout and thickset that you would 
never recognise her. She is a diminutive copy of the young 
Princesse de Bocheforte and it suits her very badly. The 
truth is, I thought she had grown very uglj^ Her figure has 
lost all its elegance and, in fact, it is all very horrible.” 

During her stay at Spa, Mine, de Sabran had grown very 
intimate with the Princesse Charles de Ligne, whose husband 
was a close friend of the Chevalier de Boufflers. The 
Princess was anxious that she should come and pay them 
a visit at the Chateau of Bel OEil,i children, and, 

knowing the weight of the argument, she had pointed out to 

1 A magnificent residence which the Prince de Ligne possessed between 
Mons and I’ournai. 
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her that it would be easy for the Chevalier to leave his 
regiment at Valenciennes and come and spend a few charming 
days ^vith them. Mme. de Sabran could not refuse so 
attractive an invitation, and as soon as she had finished her 
cure she started for Bel CEil with Elzear and Delphine. No 
sooner had her guests arrived than the Princess, to amuse 
them, proposed to play a comedy. This was the great foi-m 
of country-house amusement in the eighteenth century. The 
proposal was enthusiastically accepted, but what piece should 
they play ? The choice was a delicate question. At that 
time the “ Mariage de Figaro was all the rage in Paris ; as 
amateur actors are usually not afraid of difficulties, there was 
a unanimous desire for the fashionable play, and rehearsals 
began. H^ene de Ligne played Susanne, Mme. de Sabran, 
the Countess, and Elzear, Cherubin, the Chevalier de 
Boufflers, Figaro. As for the Prince de Ligne, the father, 
he contented himself with the modest part of the clerk, 
Doublemain. But it must be admitted that if he gave good 
advice to the other actors he acted very badly himself. He 
was generally given the part of the notary who draws up 
contracts or lackey who brings in a letter, and he 
regularly missed his cue. On the other hand, once on the 
stage it was impossible to get him off. He whispered in 
supplicating tones to the other actors, “ you won’t mind my 
staying.”' At last, after numerous rehearsals, the per- 
formance took place. Helene de Ligne was charming and 
Elzear delightful, but the Chevalier surpassed them all with 
his malicious sprightliness. 

After a delightful stay at Bel CEil, Mme, de Sabran 
returned to Paris and resumed the usual course of her life. 
Elzear and Delphine continued their dramatic success and 
acted at their mother’s bouse and at the houses of several 
of her friends — Mme. de Champeenetz, Mme. de Clermont- 
Gallerande, etc. They were triumphant everjnvhere ; in 
fact, the Queen heard of them and was anxious to see the 
two little prodigies; so, to satisfy her curiosity, a private 
evening was arranged at the house of the Duchesse de 
Polignac, but, at the request of Mme. de Sabran, it was 
agreed that only the Royal family and the particular friends 
* La Princtsst dc lAgne, by Lneien Perey, p. 180, Calmann L6vy, 
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of tlic Duclicssc should be present. In order to allow the 
two yonng eoniedians to display their talent in difFcrent 
styles it was resolved that the}' should play, .successively, a 
tragedy, and a lively little i)icce.^ In “ Iphigenie en Aulide” 
I'llzcar and his .sisfer gained a real tninnph. The Queen was 
afl’ccrted to tears and applauded continuouslj\ They Avere 
no less successful in the comedy, and the King wa.s charmed 
and wished him.self to Avait on the young actors at the 
ensuing supper. He gave KlztW a present and asked him if 
he did not feel nervous AvJien he fii-st came on. “ Why 
.should I feel nervous, Sire.^'" replied Elzear proudly. From 
that day the two diildrcn became constant figures at court. 
U'he Bishop of Lnon, delighted with their .succe.ss, continually 
invited them to stay Avith him. 

The yeans 17df3 and 1784 passed peacefully aAva}' Avithout 
an}’ incident Avorthy of note except flic family troubles of 
Mine, de Sabran. Her iinvard life Ava.s happy and her 
intimacy Avith tlio Chevalier de Boufllcrs Avas a great source 
of pleasure ; but her maternal tenderness Avas cruelly deceived. 
It Avill be remembered that .she had taken a.s tutor a certain 
Abbe Bernard. From the time of his entry to the household 
thi.s man behaved himself abominably. He beat his pupil, 
.set him the AA'onst possible example and left him alone 
for hours, .sometimes in churche.s, sometimes in gardens, 
AA'liile he Ai'cnt aAA’ay to visit liis mistresse.s. NotAAdtlrstanding 
his behaviour he obtained great influence over the tAvo 
children, AA'hich he used to estrange them from their mother. 
Mine, de Sabran, avIio AA-as hood-Avinked by the pious and 
reserved appearance of the Abbe, saAv nothing except that 
he Avas producing a profound change in her childi’en. Her 
grief may be imagined Avheii she saAv these tAvo beloved 
children turn aAvay from her and display a hostility Avliich 
AA^as almost uninterrupted. She made vain attempts to 
discover the reason for an aA’^ersion so strange and imdeserved, 
but her heart Avas broken. She tried to recover their affec- 
tion by love and tenderness, but in vain. Delphine AA^as even 
more intractable than Elzear. 

^ The principal actors ivere Elz6ar, who took the part of Oreste; 
Delphine, the Comte Strogonoff, Mile. d’Andlau, and Mile, de Montault- 
Navailles. 
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On the advice of the Chevalier, Mme. de Sabran resolved 
to take strong measures. Convinced that she would never 
reduce the rebelliousness of Delphine to order in her o^vn 
house, she resolved to part from her for some years, and 
it was decided that the girl should enter the Convent of the 
Presentation. This resolve was a crushing blow to the kind 
and sensitive heart of Mme. de Sabran ; she wote to 
Boufflers on April 17, 1784, “I am spending my sad life 
in anxiety and grief, and I see the moment approaching 
with mortal dread when my Delphine is to go to the 
Convent. It is to be next Saturday. I went there yesterday 
for the first time and was quite ill the whole day. I do not 
know what it wll be like on the day when I have to leave 
her there. I have never felt myself so weak in body and mind."" 

The fatal day arrived and both mother and daughter were 
reduced to such despair that Mme. de Sabran, in spite of her 
justifiable cause of complaint, was upon the point of yielding 
to the lamentations of Delphine and taking her home again. 
She writes sadly, “ I have had to yield once more to that 
vexatious sense of reason which tortures us throughout our 
lives without ever doing any good and to stifle the love and 
pity which spoke to me on her behalf. I do not know how 
I ever had the courage. I must have a heart of stone and I 
have not yet recovered from the painful impression which I 
have received.” ^ 

The Convent does not seem to have produced in Delphiue's 
character the rapid improvement that was expected. She 
bore the yoke impatiently and was overwhelmed by her 
separation from Elzear, whom she adored. But her mother 
suffered no less. She went often to see the young school- 
girl and was grieved to find in her always, “that air 
of constraint which candour and frankness never wear.” 
Delphine showed herself compliant and docile but nothing 
‘ more, and there were none of those natural outbursts of 
affection so dear to a mother’s heart. 

* All ^Ime. de Sabran’s letters quoted in this chapter are taken from 
the Correapondunct de Mme. de Sabran, published by ilJI. Prat & 
llagnieu {Plon Nourrit & Co., 1875). 
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Dop.'U'ture of Boufilcrs for Senegal — Delphino returns to her 
faniilj' — Visit to tlic Polignac family’, at Montreuil — Presentation 
at Court — The Abb(j Bernard is dismissed ■with ignominy — Pro- 
l)osals for jnarriago witli Armando de Custinc — Visit to St. 
Aniand. 

In 1785 de Sabran, already so severely tried, was to 

feel grief perhaps even deeper. The Chevalier de Boufflers, 
anxious for glory, and perhaps no less eager to escape a 
crowd of creditors who pursued him constantly and per- 
tinaciousl}^, applied for the post of Governor of Senegal 
which he obtained without difficulty, thanks to the support 
of his uncle, the Marshal de Beauvau. “ My glory, if I win 
any, shall be your dowry and your decoration,” 'ivrote the 
new Governor to Mine, de Sabran to console her. But 
isolated and unable to feel for ambition, she was in despair at 
the departure for several years of the man whom she loved 
so passionately. The feelings of de Boufflers may have been 
deep but were now much less keen, and in the month of 
November, 1785, he cheerfully took ship and sailed for his 
new post. 

This separation, which left Mme. de Sabran heart-broken 
and inconsolable, induced her to withdraw Delphine from 
the Convent, where the girl had remained in unhappiness for 
eighteen months. “ She now has it in her power to do me 
a great deal of harm,” -Nvrote the poor anxious mother. 
Delphine, however, left the Convent and resumed her 
position in her mother’s house. But at first her mother did 
not find her entirely satisfactory, though with touching 

14 
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self denial she devised every menus to regain the heart which 
she feared that she had lost 

‘‘Delphine is daily giowing tamer,’’ she writes on December 
80th, “my patience, my caie and my love will, I hope, have 
effect some day At present she is too much of a child to 
know what a mother is As regards gentleness, docility and, 
I might almost say, devobon, she is always the same Her 
mind, like her ideas, develops slowly , her ideas are few but 
they are v ery reasonable ” ' 

While waiting for Delphine to recover her better nature 
lime de Sabran was at her wits’ end to amuse her children 
and win their affection She took them to the theatre and 
for excursions and left them as little as possible In the 
spring of 1786 she was invited with them to stay with the 
Comtesse Diane de Pohgnac at Montreuil She took them 
daily for long excursions into the neighbourhood, and showed 
them the curiosities of the country She must have kept a 
firm hand upon herself to hide the vexation of her heart and 
to seem gay and cheerful She wntes resignedly 

“71% 31, 1786 

“ I am obliged to speak when I should like to be silent, 
laugh when I had rather weep and my fear of boring 
Delphine obliges me to find eveiy possible means of amusing 
her at my expense For everything which pleases her calm, 
innocent soul is not equally tolerable for mine and my only 
thoughts should be for her The best that I can do at 
present is to bear with mj sufferings so as to keep them to 
myself and hide them from society and especially from my 
poor dear children ” 

On the day of Pentecost the whole family went to Versailles 
to be present at the procession of the Cordons bleus The 
heat was very great, the crowd enormous and there was 
a momentary nsk of suffocation, but the pleasure of 
amusing my children supported me in this horrible crou d,” 
writes the devoted mother, “and though pushed and hustled 
I took them into the gallerj to see the procession go by ” 

Her vicinity to Versailles secured for Mme de Sabran 
1 Communicated by M Prat 
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many invitations to Court. She was delighted with the 
success of her children there and speaks of it Avith pride to 
tlic Clievaliei’. “ The Queen .saw EIzdar as she passed and 
kissed him on his two little rosy cheeks. This morning she 
said to me, ‘ do you know that I kissed a gentleman yester- 
day ? ’ ‘ Madame, I know it, for lie is boasting of it.’ She 
began to laugh and told mo that she thought he had grown 
and greatly improved, and that she had pointed him out to 
the Arch-duchess at the theatre where I had taken him to 
see ‘ Didon.’ ” 

Delphine v^as no less ajipreciated. Her first appearances 
at Court were charming. “ This evening I went to supper 
with the Duchesse de Polignac for the first time with my 
little nun who ivas terribl}^ nervous. There were quite a 
number of people ; the Arch-duke and Arch-duchess were 
supping as well as the Queen. I is'ent away a short distance 
from her for a moment to speak to someone when the 
Arch-duke took it into his head to come and speak to her. 
She was so disconcerted that she undei'stood not a word of 
what he said and, finding no answer, she fled to the other 
end of the room blushing, and in a dreadful state. The 
Comte d’Artois, who noticed it, began to laugh heartily and 
explained to the Arch-duke, who was astonished at her flight, 
that she ivas a very timid young person making her first 
appearance in society. He told the story to the Queen who 
. was greatly amused. They laughed all the evening at the 
expense of my little savage, who did not know where to hide 
her face. As she was looking very well I was the less disturbed. 
Her grace, her simplicity and her youth secured her the 
favour of the whole company ; they were unanimous in her 
praise. You can imagine what pleasure this was to her good 
mother ; it made me feel quite young again, and the world 
has never appeared so charming.” 

Festivities followed almost uninterruptedly. On June 10, 
Mme. de Sabran and Delphine were invited to a hunt 
at Rambouillet by the Comte d’Artois ; “ our hunting party 
was superb. We reached Rambouillet at mid-day and found 
an excellent dinner, a kindly host ; we met a boar whom we 
pursued from two o’clock in the afternon until six. We had 
covered an enormous amount of ground and I was thoroughly 
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tired; I still feel it this morning. But Delphine was so 
interested that she felt nothing.” 

On June 17 there was another diversion, this time at 
Bagatelle. “ Yesterday the Comte d’Artois gave us a 
charming party at Bagatelle — I mean to the whole of the 
company — an excellent dinner and a drive through the Bois de 
Boulogne, when we went as quichly as the wind. Proverbs were 
plajed by Dugazon most laughably, and, by way of con- 
clusion, there was an illumination in the style of Trianon. It 
was a wonderful success. The weather was very mild and the 
night almost as fine as one of your Senegal nights. The 
Comte d'Artois was as kind as possible and did the honours 
of his house with all the grace which is his. It was nearly 
three in the moniing when \\e got home.” 

This country life near go^ friends, and these great 
festi\ities provided the happiest diversion to the course of 
Mme. de Sabran’s existence, and somewliat diminished the 
sorrows which \vere caused by the departure of her friend. 
It now became necessary to return to Paris and resume her 
serious life. When she aiTivcd Mme. do Sabran was agreeably 
surprised to find at her house, a letter from the Chevalier de 
Boufflers saying that he was sending one of the products of 
his province. Great was the astonishment of all when some 
days afterwards, a little negro arrived, ns tall ns a boot and 
as black as ebony.” This little negro, practically the only 
product that Senegal sent out, delighted Elzear and Delphine, 
became their plaj thing and the joy of the whole household. 
Mme. de Sabran writes to Boufflers, “ I must tell you of your 
little savage, whom my children call Friday. He is a great 
delight to them, and no joy can be equal to that which he 
show'ed on the day when he found himself in a fine liveiy. 
He looked so strange in his nexv^ garments that we almost 
died of laughing. He looks like a cat with curl papers tied to 
its tail ; he tunis round, looks nt himself, and is afraid to move 
for fear of making himself dirty. He can hardly walk in his 
shoes and is a source of amusement all day long, and is there- 
fore the more valuable to us as he is our only resource for 
pleasure and distraction.” 

The jear 1786 was concluded in a manner almost tragical. 
We ha^e already spoken of Mme. de Sabran's blindness on 
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flu; suhjeci of f.ho Abht; Ib:rnan], juul liow flie Intter’s 
liypocrisv luul eimbled liim to rlulurlo her concerning his 
inornls. Stuhlenly, by a niore <‘luuuv* she discovcrwl tliat he 
was Kjjrearling fhe mo-f( scnndalotis rtunours concerning her, 
that it. wn.s his influence that harl turned the hcad.s of 
I'il/car and Delpliinc for several years, and that lie \va.s u.sing 
the ]U)\ver lu; j)os‘^c.'^sed to estrange them from tlieir mother. 
Once upon the track there was no stopping, and thank.s to an 
intercepted correspondence it was discovered that the Abbe 
proposed to j)oison Ids pupil itj order the .sooner to enjoy 
the p(;nsion whicli had been assured to him ^vlien ElzearY- 
education was lird.shed. This worthy tutor was acting witli 
a cluunber-maid who was his mistre.ss and his accomplice. 
As .she was married it was agreed that he should take the 
same opportunity of j)nisoning her husband and then marry 
her. Such were the hajuls in which Mine, do Sabran had 
left her children's education. Naturally this little domestic 
drama could not pass unnoticed ; there was a dreadful 
.scandal, and there wa.s no lack of kind friend.s ready to 
.spread the worst slanders about Mmc. de Sabran. The poor 
woman, alone, lielple.ss and overwhelmed by this unexpected 
cata.stropho, bitterly reproached herself for her want of 
forc.sight and wa.s reduced completely to despair. Her sole 
consolation was to confide her sorrow.s to Boufllers. 

December 16, 1T86. 

“ I learnt to-day that one of the last atrocities of which 
I am accused is that I got my brother put in prison in order 
that I might have all his property. They say that the Abbe 
Bernard, being touched with compa.ssioii and knowing his 
innocence, had undertaken to defend him, and that he was 
about to produce a pamphlet unmasking the Avhole of my 
conduct ; that, further, to prevent the appearance of this 
I had quickl}’' secured M. Bernard’s confinement. You see 
what fine opinions they have of your wife, and as you know 
her inmost secrets and thoughts and how far she is removed 
from self-interest or malice or revenge, you must be furious 
at this injustice. I myself am overwhelmed, not so much for 
my own sake, for I can console myself behind the shield 
of my innocence, but on account of my poor children to 
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whom ah this may do dreadful harm, especially to my 
daughter at the time of her mamage I seek in vam but 
cannot find any reason under Heaven whyl should be treated 
so cruelly ^ 

The Abbe Bemaid was unmasked, convicted of cnminal 
intentions and thrown into pnson, after which no more was 
heard of him His departure from the family in which 
he had played so fatal a part produced the happiest results 
“I seem to have driven the devil out of my house," write« 
Mme de Sabran, cheerfully, “ I see none but smiling faces 
dancing and singing round me Mj children have recovered 
then natural cheerfulness, and we all feel like shipwrecked 
sailors rescued " Elzear and Dclphine were also enlightened 
and realised how blameworthy their conduct had been 
Ihcy went on their knees to ask their mother’s pardon 

December 30, 1786 

“They feel so deeply the suffenng they ha\e caused mo 
that they try to repair their wong doing by their care and 
tenderness and you maj imagine that the past is already 
forgotten Delphine especially was the more to blame in 
view of her age and is so touched by the gentleness and 
patience with which I ha\e borne for eight years all the harm 
she has done me, that she does not know how to express her 
shame and her remorse The sincenty of her repentance 
repays me a hxmdredfold for all I ha\e suffered, and I begin 
to think that there is stiU perhaps some special happiness in 
store for me I hope that I may have time to remove the 
last trace of the poison which has been introduced into her 
heart, and that I may succeed in making her a charming 
person in eveiy respect.” 

In spite of her recent sad and cruel expenence, Mme de 
Sabran was obliged to agree to the formal wishes of tlie 
Bishop of I.aon and to choose another Abbe as Elzear's tutor 
Her choice fell upon a professor at the College de Montaigne, 
the Abb»S de Vaux, twenty eight years of age, whose learning 

' ConiiDnnicated by M 'Prat, 
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and moral clmracler were univcrsallj recognised. We may 
say al once that the Abbe de Vaux gave every satisfaction 
and lielped licr to forget tlie dreadful scoundrel who had 
preceded liiin. The painful incidents resulting from the 
scandal of the Abbe Bernard were the more unfortunate 
at that moment, as for some months a marriage had been 
thought of between Delphine and Armand de Custine, the 
son of General de Custine,^ himself a captain of cavalry 
in the Queen’s Regiment. Mine, de Sabran was delighted 
with the proposal. The young man was charming, un- 
usually clever, and his father enjoyed considerable wealth. 
It seemed possible that the scandals in circulation might 
have modified the General’s views, but fortunately nothing 
of the kind happened, hi. de Custine did not seem to 
attach any undue imporbince to the scandals invented by 
social malignity and the negotiations continued. The young 
people often met and seemed to like one another gi-eatly, 
while hline. de Sabran’s appreciation of the serious and lofty 
character of her future son-in-law increased. Thus every- 
thing seemed to be going well ; but imfortunately upon 
every attempt at a business talk the General escaped upon 
one pretext or another. Considerably exhausted by these 
continual delays which prevented any decision, Mme. 
de Sabran resolved, in the month of May, to pay a visit, 
with her children, to the Bishop of Laon at Anisy, Then, 
in order to rest from the painful emotions through which she 
had passed, she decided to instal herself at Raismes ^ near the 
Comtesse Auguste d’Arenberg \rtth whom she h&d been 
intimate for a number of years. “Excessive solitude no 
longer satisfies me,” she wrote to Boufflers ; “ my soul is 
frightened at it, like a poor invalid who feels the need of 
company,” 

The doctors warmly recommended Mme, de Sabran as she 
was in the neighbourhood of St. Amand,^ to take mud baths, 

^ Armand Louis Philippe Fran 9 ois de Custine (1768-1794:), son of Adam 
Philippe, Comte de Custine (Field Marshal of the King’s armies. Governor of 
Toulon and of the town of Dieuze), and of Adelaide Celeste Louise Gagnat 
de Longny. General de Custine owned the famous porcelain factory of 
Niederviller, near Sarrebourg. 

® A little village in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes. 

^ A watering-place near Valenciennes. 
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which be beneficial to her rheumatism The lady's 

first care, therefore, was to visit the bathing establishment 
with herfneiid and she i\as horrified at seeing the promiscuous 
nature of the arrangements to which the unhappy bathers 
were condemned 

“ We have been for a dnve to St Amand, with the 
Comtesse Auguste to see the waters ivhich I am to take and 
the baths The latter seemed to me \ery filthy and incon- 
venient, but necessity can put up with anything I was 
gzeatly astonished to see the mud and to think that sensible 
living beings have the courage to bury themselves up to their 
necks m such a heap of filth The thought of the bequests 
which eiery bathei must leave in succession made me quite ill, 
for ev erything contributed to the bath by Providence and man- 
kind must be there still Thisvaluable mud. apparently, has not 
been cleaned since the deluge, in which it doubtless originated, 
and I feel that I would not plunge into it for anything unless 
my life w ere concerned " Fortunately Mme de Sabran, 
thanks to her connections, was able to avoid this repulsive 
bathing station which very reasonably disgusted her, and was 
able to follow a course of treatment under conditions which 
were pnmitive enough, though not unnecessarily shocking 
“I have just got out of my bath It is midnight, for, 
contrary to the custom, I prefer to bathe at this hour rather 
than in the morning, as otherwise I should have to leave my 
children for too long The baths, like the rest of the 
establishment, partake of the rustic simplicity of the place 
A miserable tub is buned in the earth though covered with 
a clean cloth There is a little canvas bed, with curtains 
only half wide enough and four very white walls, and little 
faggots of willow tvngs which crackle and give off a brilliant 
little flame ” Delighted with her stay, with the rest and 
with the beneficial effect of the baths, and equally anxious 
to avoid Pans where she found only cares, Mme de Sabran 
resolved to remain at St Amat^ for part of the summer 
With this object she hired a little house in a charming 
situation She there spent debghtful days, dividing her time 
between reading, painting and excursions in full enjoyment 
of her adored children and in the neighbourhood of a beloved 
fnend 
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May 15, 1787. 

“ I am now at St. Amand, in the prettiest little house in 
the world and in the wildest district. Nothing is to be seen 
but meadows bejewelled with flowers, little cottages at 
intervals to rest the eye and nothing to be met but pretty 
little sheep and yoimg shepherds, far prettier than our modern 
shepherds, cro^vned with lilac, eating large slices of black 
bread and butter with very white cheese, or singing in unison 
the simple charms of their shepherdesses. The peace that 
reigns in this solitude goes to one’s heart.” She feels so 
perfectly happy that “ it is a pleasure to think, to reflect, to 
look and to talk, to read, to sleep, or to do anything.” Every 
day she took long walks with her children in the neighbour- 
hood. One day they went to visit the Abbey of Bonne 
Esperance situated in the middle of the woods. The visit 
inspired her with amusing reflections. “Here are stout 
monks by no means pale with watching and prayer, but "with 
rubicund faces, who snooze all day and sleep the better for it 
at night, and are more inclined to wear out the table-cloth 
than the altar steps. Far from considering sadly their past . 
errors they fully enjoy the pleasures of the present when they 
meet them. But enough of the monastic life. These people 
are too happy to inspire much thought.” 

Notwithstanding the delight which she took in a semi- 
solitary life, and in the pleasures of the country, Mine, de 
Sabran could not remain for ever amid the sweets of St. 
Amand ; she was bound to come to some decision upon the 
proposed marriage for Delphine and resolved to return to 
Paris in order to bring General de Custine to the point.^ 

^ The letters of Mme. de Sabran which are quoted in this chapter 
without references are taken from the volume published by MM. Prat & 
Magnieu, Gorrespondance de Mme. de Sabran (Plon, 1875). 
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No sooner had she returned to the capital than Mme. de 
Sabran resumed negotiations for Delpbine's marriage. But 
towing to the carelessness or unwillingness of General de 
Custine, discussions were prolonged, nothing was done and 
the poor mother, who was anxious to see the matter concluded, 
became nervous and anxious. 

July 8, 1787. 

‘‘ I have not a moment to myself,” she writes to Boufflers, 
“ the position of mother-in-law is very tiring, and I do not 
know how to acquire all the prudery required to fill the post 
with dignity. The father-in-law is still more tiring, as I 
cannot find phrases mth which to answ^er him or patience to 
listen to him. I would readily give a year of my life to be 
rid of the whole business. I am sometimes tempted to pack 
up and run aw'ay.” 

A few days afterwards, worn out by M. de Custine, she 
exclaims, “ This father-in-law is a scourge sent from 
Hea^en to finish my life. He does not know what he wants, 
what he sa}s or what he docs.” IVIme. de Sabran became 
quite ill owing to this constant hesitancy, which made her 
fear that negotiations might be broken off at any moment. 
“ This uncertainty causes me great uneasines*?," she says, “ I 
fear that my e\’il star may be predominant and I have no 
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rest. It must be admitted that there is not, perhaps, in the 
four quarters of the world, such a man as this, and that it is 
a great misfortune to have the happiness of one’s child and 
her career in his hands.” At the end of her patience, after 
an almost violent scene, she drove the General into a corner. 
She told him that she could wait no longer, that there was 
no further excuse for delay, and that a decision must he 
made. “ Fix the date of the marriage yourself,” she said, 
“ and let it remain unchanged. Or else let us abandon the 
proposal and resume it when you can agree to accept a 
definite date.” Before this decisive language the general 
became compliant, affable and accommodating^ difilculties 
vanished and the marriage was definitely fixed for the end of 
the month of July. By that date the bridegroom would be 
nineteen and the bride seventeen. Some small difficulties 
remained, but the Comtesse Diane de Polignac and the Due 
showed unlimited kindness in overcoming them, and at length 
the day for signing the contract could be settled. In spite 
of all her vexation. Mine, de Sabran was delighted to see how 
entirely worthy of her daughter was the man she had chosen 
for her ; “ my dear little son-in-law makes up for every- 
. thing,” she cried, and a few days afterwards she writes these 
charming lines. 

July 17. 

“ What is all the wealth in the world compared with this 
close union of two souls made for one another, purified in 
the fire of love like gold in the crucible. What strength 
and courage are needed to meet all the troubles of life. How 
easy it is to do without everything when one has everything. 
Love is the philosopher’s stone, but those initiated into its 
use are very few.” 

Delphine seemed to show the warmest affection for her 
young fiance and to groAV more attached to him every day. 
Arraande de Custine was in fact, a charming character, made 
to inspire love. His bearing was most distinguished and his 
powers of sympathy and intellect were unusually great. He 
had been thoroughly well educated and seemed destined to 
the most brilliant future. His only fault was his extreme 
youth, but this was a defect on the right side. He had 
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already travelled considerably and, among other tours, he 
had made a long stay in Germany, where he had studied the 
art of war in the school of Frederick. Mirabeau, who had 
met him in Berlin in 1786, had been delighted with him, 
and had predicted that he would be one of the coming 
diplomatists. The increasing affection of the two children 
completed Mme. de SabranX delight and made her regard 
the future mth complete confidence. “Their happiness is 
reflected upon myself, like the rays of the sun upon the 
moon and makes my life calm and serene. It is long since I 
have felt so entirely at peace with the world. I daily sec 
my little household united by deeper attachment, while the 
heart of my little girl is softened and melted by the fire of 
this formidable god who can do her no more harm as he has 
expended his bitterest arro'vs upon her unhappy mother.” 

An unexpected accident nearly put an end to these 
delightful marriage proposals, “I was completely throivn 
out of my carriage to*day in the Place de Louis XV, ” writes 
Mme. de Sabran, “ the adc of my carriage broke and the 
wheel came off. My servants were thrown upon one another, 
though ho one was hurt, so true it is that my good genius 
always protects me. There was an element of danger in the 
fact that all my Avindows were up and that my grown-up 
daughter was on the bracket seat, but she instinctively clung 
to me and I saved her from this danger also. I came out of 
it without anything worse than a nervous attack.” Amid all 
her cares, her occupations and her constant journeys, her 
child’s happiness gave Mme. de Sabran extraordinary cheer- 
fulness and vigour. Her gaiety and her observations made 
eveiy'one laugh ; she was anxious to resume the serious and 
important air “ suitable to a mother-in-law,” but in this 
attempt she was unsuccessful. 

At length the contract was signed on July 21st. Mme. de 
Sabran gave her daughter 200,000 livres and undertook to 
provide the young couple with board and lodging. Armande 
de Custine, on his side, brought 34,000 li^Tes, though 
burdened by several charges which reduced it to 28,000,^ 
MTien the contract was signed IVIme. de Sabran was reassured 

* Armande de Custine had inherited from hi.« mtrther a capital of 
700,000 livres. 
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and fell an ijninense .sense of relief. “Apart from any 
unexpeclcd evenis, Delpliine will be Mifie. de Cnstinc, nol- 
witbstanding all ibo powers of darkness i-aised again.st her 
and my.self.” As some relaxation afler the tiring ceremony 
she took her obildren lo the Parc de Mcudon, where they 
luiH’hed happily on the grass close to a little fountain, the 
joyful nnirmur of wln'ch invited them to rest. “For a long 
time I have never been so happy. We stayed, "walking 
about, laughing aiid talking. Only my children can give me 
this sense of happiness; my mind is at rest with them. 
Tlieir caresses arc so real and their feelings so tender that 
they make me feel once more the delight of being loved. If 
they do not change, they will at least help me to reach the 
end of tills sad life with a little less repugnance.'” 

Though the contract had been signed at Paris the religious 
ceremony was to take place at Anis}' on July 31, and then 
to be performed by the good Bishop of Laon. During the 
preceding Aveek IVIme. de Sabran was fully occupied witli 
the final preparations. But the nearer the wedding day 
approached the greater became her agitation. Her high- 
strung nature was unable to bear all these emotions within 
one day. The loving Avoman passed from joy to sadness, 
from confidence to anxiety Avith equal rapidity. Her letters 
to Boufflers faithfully reflect these different frames of mind. 
At one time her delight is unlimited, Avhen she remembers 
that she has at length attained tlie object of her care. She 
expresses her confidence in the future Avithout resei'A^e. 
“ Only one Avho has suffered all my anxiety, my Avearincss, 
and my disgust, can have an idea of my delight. I feel 
younger, more vivacious, and am almost beside myself Avith 
pleasure. I am satisfied Avith the moment, Avhich is rarely 
the case Avith me, and I look to the future to make both 
myself and my child happy.'” At another time she cannot 
avoid some apprehensions, and her anxiety is redoubled AAlien 
the moment for parting Avith her daughter ai'rives. “To- 
morroAv is the great day AAdiich is to decide the fate of 
my poor little Delphine for ever. If one could coirnt on 
happiness, I haA’’e every reason to believe that she will be 
happy. But Avhen I think of all the elements required 
to compose happiness, the difficulty of uniting them and the 
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many incidents which may disturb this fair harraonj, like 
comets sweeping through the solar system, destro;ying its 
order and raising storms, I tremble and I think that much 
must be left to chance, whatever precautions ive may take to 
chain it doim ■" 

So, on July 28, Mme de Sabran hastily travelled to 
Anis} to prepare for the ceremony She arrived at one 
o'clock in the morning with her daughter and at once went 
to bed in order, “ to have a clear complexion for the cere 
mony by the side of my half opened rose ” She was anxious 
not to spoil the picture, for at her age she could not claim 
to lend beauty to a ceremony but could at least avoid marring 
it Then the next day she writes triumphantly to Boufflers, 
" in three days I shall perhaps be a grandmother ' At least 
Delphine has m} leave to make me one when she thinks 
proper , the mamage is for Tuesday " 

On Monday all was ready and they vaited only for the 
“little husband," his father and his sister^ It was known 
that they were on the way, were to sleep the night at 
Soissons and to arrive at Anisy on Tuesday about eight 
o'clock in the morning, while the ceremony was to take place 
at mid day As Mme de Sabran and her daughter had to 
nse at dawn, they resolved to go early to bed , unfortunately 
the prudent mother thought herself in duty bound to give 
Oelphme a little lecture to prepare her for her new state of life 
These revelations, though discreetly made, disturbed Delphme 
completely, and she v^^as seized with a fit of trembling which 
could not be soothed She was soon put to bed, but matters 
grew w orse Her fond mother took her into her own bed to 
warm her, with the result that neither of them closed an 
eye, and they spent the night in sighs, tears and mutual 
consolations Though a sleepless night was not calculated 
to provide the clear complexion" which she desired, Mme 
de Sabran was up at five o'clock in the morning, gay, cheer 
fill, ready to receive and to entertain her guests They 
amved at the appointed time, but in a dreadful state, worn 
out, while the bndegroom looked very poorlj and bad one 

* Adaaide Atinn phihppe, only « ster of Arniand de Cnstine , soon 
afterwards she mamed the SlarquiB de Dreox Br^ze Grand Master of the 
Ceremon es 
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clicck enonnoiisly swollcMi. Explanations were given and 
Mine, de Snbran received the following account 

On {.lie previous aflernoon, at the moment of starting, the 
bridegroom had been seized with violent ioothache. He 
went to several dentists in vain. At length he found one at 
home and was able to have the troublesome molar e.xtractcd ; 
but the practitioner was cither clumsy or was over anxious 
to make a clean job of it, and pulled away a small portion of 
the jaw with the tooth. The result, for the jiaticnt, was 
further dreadful suilering and an enormous swelling. 
Unfortunately he looked at himself in the glass, uttered a 
cry of horror and fell into complete despair, declining to 
show himself or to be marnci], and proposed to dy to the 
other end of the world. It was hardly possible to bring him 
to reason and he had to be forced into tlie carriage. This 
accident had made the wedding party very late, and instead 
of sleeping at Soissons, they were obliged to stop at Villers- 
Cotterets and to get up at three in the moniing to reach 
Anisy in time. However, all this misadventure was speedily 
forgotten in the business of dressing and preparing for 
the ceremony. Mine, de Sabran may now be allowed to 
describe it. 

.M?/ 31, 1787. 

“ Everything ivas ready at one o’clock and in full array, 
and in the most gloomy silence, we ivent to the Bishop’s 
chapel. I held my daughter by the hand, followed by my 
little son-in-law and his father. My heart never beat so 
loudly as at the moment when I placed her on the fald-stool, 
where she was to say the great ‘yes’ v'hich can never be 
unsaid, whatever one’s future wishes may be. I was not 
nearly so much impressed by my own wedding. I have lost 
my belief in happiness and I shed tears in spite of myself, 
throughout the service. 

“Delphine did not weep, but her little face grew long, 
and her husband seemed by no means at ease. The Bishop 
gave a discourse, full of reason and sentiment, which touched 
everyone there. Elzear held the canopy and as he Avas too 
small he was placed upon the largest chapel chair. He 
looked like one of those little angels in the pictm’es of the 
Annunciation. When the ceremony was over M. de Custine 
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took my daughter, I took his son, and we went out in the 
same order and \vith the same gravity as we had come in, to 
make our way to the dining-room, where an excellent lunch 
aivaited us. After lunch we went into the garden, and as we 
arrived a number of shepherds and shepherdesses, with the 
foreman at their head, came to pay their respects to the 
married couple. Each sang his oivn little couplet, as in 
the Amoureiix de Qiiinze Ans;'it was quite touching. After 
this we danced ivithout ceremony to the village musicians. 
I opened the ball with AI. de Custine, the father, and my 
children and I assure you that I have never been so light or 
danced so heartily. The ball and songs went on the whole 
day; it was extremely funny. AVhen we were tired of 
dancing we played at faro and the men kept the bank, which 
amused us until supper-time, that is to say, until eight 
o’clock in the e\ening.’’ 

Then came the time to which Mme. de Sabran refers 
a.s her “ bad quarter of an hour.” She took the general aside 
and whispered certain pieces of advice to him, which he was 
to communicate to his son without delay; embarrassed by 
this delicate task, she blushed up to her ears and entangled 
herself in explanations. “I never felt so stupid in my life,” 
she adds modestly. After these preliminaries, tlie bride was 
undressed with the usual ceremony: mother and daughter 
trembled alike and weie equally embarrassed. Mme, de 
Sabran concludes her letter to Boufflers with tliese words : 

“ Farewell t ^Vhy am I not now as my daughter and 
why are not jou as ray son, after obtaining as they have 
done, the permission of the Chuich, for otherwise it is the 
work of the demon vvho places us in hell in this world and in 
the next, as St. Augustine says.”^ 

^ The letters quoted in this chapter without reference are taken from 
the Corre^pondance de Mme. de iiabran, published by Jlif, Prat & 
M&gnieu (Plon, 1875) 
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Mmk. I)K Saiihan* probably slept but little. As soon as she 
rose, she wrote these lines in licr diary ; 

August 1. . 

“ It is eight o’clock and evciyone in the house is asleep 
except myself, wlio am dying with impatience for news of 
my poor Psyche. I hope that, like Psyche, she has been 
more frightened than hurt.” 

The excellent mother’s anxiety was unnecessar}\ Annand 
had probably remembered his father’s advice. At any rate, 
when the young couple appeared, Delphine shoAved no 
embarrassment, though all eyes were fixed on her; apart 
from a modest blush Avhich increased her charm, she appeared 
as usual. Mme. de Sabran exclaims in delight ; “ My little 
nest is a great success; love is not as mischievous as is 
supposed. It is a pretty little monster which does not bite 
or scratch.” 

The next day the Bishop gave his guests an evening party 
ill the wood near one of his farms, at Bartais. The forest 
was illuminated by a number of lamps Avhich gave so soft 
a light, and cast such delicate shadows that the water and 
trees and the people seemed fairy-like. The -moon ivas kind 
enough to appear ; there ivere music and songs and a crowd 
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of peasants, cheerful and happy. To give these rejoicings 
the sentimental flavour so greatly appreciated at that time, 
in the most solitary part of the wood had been erected a poor 
little hut. Tliither the whole marriage party made its way, 
and found in it, as if by chance, Philemon and Baucis, bent 
beneath the weight of years ; they gave excellent advice to 
the young couple, “and the best was their example.” 
The couple were then escorted to the Chateau amid 
acclamations. 

Unfortunately this joyous festivity was to be followed by 
sadness on the next day. Delphine, on waking, felt very ill, 
was very feverish, and had violent pains in her back, &c. 
“1 am very anxious this morning,” writes Mme. de Sabran, 
“ the little wife is very feverish. I think that it is a nervous 
attack, but in spite of that, I am very anxious because she 
has never been so ill. Her little husband is very sad ; he 
goes about looking as if it were his fault : he looks so guilty, 
that 1 am inclined to scold htm,but 1 dare not : he would be 
justified in asking me to mind ray own business.” Mme. de 
Sabran, in her alarm, feared that it might be small-pox, the 
scourge of the age. Fortunately she was mistaken, and the 
next day she can wTite triumphantly, “ Delphine is cured, 
and I think it is a case of the old proverb, ‘a little sorrow 
for a great deal of good’; they love one another all the 
better for it.” The happiness of her children appeared so 
complete that the mother was entirely delighted. “ They 
• are the most edifying and interesting couple that can be 
imagined,” she wTites, “ I share their happiness, I only ask 
them to be as happy as they can, and I am glad to see that 
they take my advice.” She adds the anxious qualification, 
as though she read the future all too clearly, “if only it 
will last.” 

“You would laugh if you could see how Delphine orders 
her little husband about. She rules him more despotically 
than her brother. They are the most amusing little couple 
imaginable. Love is a pretty thing in its first youth ; 
unfortunately it soon changes and becomes ugly and ill- 
tempered as it grows up, like a spoilt child.” 

As Delphine had recovered her health the course of 
festivities was resumed. The Bishop gave a dinner to all his 
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peasants. “The tables were laid in the garden opposite the 
Chateau and were well provided Avith legs of mutton, pies, 
poulti-y, &c.; the little Peinier and her brother represented 
the married couple. They arrived, followed by a great croAvd 
to the sound of a violin marching in front and sat doAvn at 
the table.” During the meal a number of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, decked with flowers and ribbons, came and 
recited some verses by Elzear, and took part in the festivity. 
Then, to the general delight, they saAv a knight in complete 
armour Avith a lance in his hand, upon a miserable horse, 
folloAved by a very fat man vigorously lashing his ass — ^Don 
Quixote and Sancho. The delight of the company kneAv no 
bounds. The day then concluded with a rustic ball. The 
relations between the village and the Chateau were formerly 
often those of hate ; but in very many cases, and the Bishop 
of Laon provides a striking example, the intimacy and 
confidence betAveen peasant and overlord Avere no less great 
and this Avas especially marked throughout these family 
rejoicings. 

When the marriage festivities Avere concluded, Mme. de 
Sabran Avent Avith her children to the Avatering-place of 
Plombieres. She found very fsAv people there, although it 
Avas the middle of August. The weather Avas very cold, 
people Avei’e sitting over fires as though it was January, and 
the Ausitors had fled. Not«dthstanding her loneliness Mme. 
de Sabran did not complain of her lot. She found every 
pleasure in the presence of her tAvo children and especially 
in the happiness Avhich could be read in their eyes. Eatij 
morning, after the bath Avas over, they Avent for a drive; 
in the afternoon they read together, and in the evening, “ the 
two little turtle-doves go to their room to coo.” Then some 
excursions Avere made ; among them the ascent of the Ballon 
d’Alsace, which delighted Mme. de Sabran. On the first 
day the three travellers slept at St. Maurice in the pretty 
little inn, Avhere they were given excellent trout. After some 
hours’ sleep the momitaineers rose at one o’clock in the 
morning and began to climb the mountain in moonlight. 
The beauty of the night and the splendour of the vieAV 
inspired Mme. de Sabran Avith some philosophical reflections 
Avhich she could not help communicating to the Chevalier. 
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Sepimher 2, 1787. 

“ This uncertain light illuminated the world asleep, reveal- 
ing the precipices, the smiling summits of the mountains and 
the roofs of some distant chalets, and brought a sense of peace 
to ouf minds which I had never before experienced. ... I 
sat down from time to time upon the moss, absorbed in my 
own reflections while my two children w^ilked on, naturally 
more occupied with love than wth philosophy. There is 
a time for everything ; in ,tlie spring ive cannot know what 
may happen in the summer, autumn or winter. At their age 
they only see the flowers, and' do not think how long they 
wll last or whether they ha\e thorns." 

At three o’clock in the mdrning they reached the summit, 
but the cold was intense and a furious wind made it intoler- 
able. “ My two little lovers sat so closely side by side under 
the shelter of their love that they soon became warm. But 
I, the poor widow, shivered in my little comer and felt 
so cold that I busied myself with collecting dry branches and 
cutting down brushwood to try to light a fire, which caused 
me incredible trouble. Meanwhile, a beautiful dawn pre- 
pared us for the sunrise. Gradually it appeared before our 
eyes like a ball of fire from which there speedily emanated a 
radiance which I could not face and before which I w^ 
tempted to prostrate myself in adoration. Those who have 
seen a sunrise only from the plain can have no idea of it, and 
I am very glad to have secured so great a pleasure at the 
exjjeoAe q£ e. Uttle i 

'IVhen the cure at PJombiercs was finished Mme. dc Sabran 
returned to Anisy with her children. I’here she spent a 
delightful life with the Bishop in addition to the enjoyment 
whicli she derived from watching her two lovers. She made 
delightful excursions with them and discreetly shared their 
happiness. She was an ideal inothcr-in-law. 

’ ' . _ Octoher 29, 178T. 

“ This morning wc be^n by walking more than a league 
through the fields and w’oods. My two children frisked like 
little goats; they jumped the ditches and streams in rivalry. 
But in their success they deviated from the route and caus^ 
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us to lose our •way and gel stuck in the mud, and you know 
liow often that may occur in the ncigliboiirhood of Anisy. 
We consoled ourselves by dining witli good appetites and 
singing afterwards in an entirely new style. Their gaiety 
electrifies me and I liave not the courage to trouble them 
witli my sadness. TJiis is the only kind of deceit that I allow 
myself with them, and I find it easier as I wish to please tliein 
and make tliem happy; and truly I find it, in the long run, 
to my own advantage.” 

Tlie young couple were so tenderly united that the mere 
thought of even a short separatioji seemed unendurable. In 
November Armand was obliged to go to Paris for a few days 
on business and Delphine was in tears. Mournfully compar- 
ing her daughter’s situation with her own, Mine, de Sabran 
writes : “ The little wife was so sad that she made me weep 
with her, and all because .she was to be parted from her 
husband for four days. What a pleasant gi-ief and what 
happiness to lament only an absence of four days at a distance 
of twenty-five leagues ! ” 

However, Delphine began to feel anxious at the absence 
of any prospect of a family and conceived the idea of making 
,a pilgrimage to the venerated shrine of Notre Dame de 
Li esse, which enjoyed a well-deserved reputation throughout 
the countiy, and the special \drtues of which she had heard 
loudly praised. She talked her mother over, persuaded her 
husband, and everyone smilingly yielded to the whim of the 
attractive young wife. 

Anhy 

November 1, 1787. 

“ I feel sufficiently cheerful and sprightly, seeing that 
I am about to undertake a small jom’uey, to please my 
children, who can get anything they please out of me ; it will 
be a very comical journey. It is a pilgrimage to Notre Dame 
de Liesse. My little pietist has a special interest in it ; she 
has read in some old chronicle that queens had gone there to 
discover the secret of child-bearing, and in spite of her youth 
and her husband’s affection, she thinks this resource is 
necessary because after three months of marriage she is not 
yet with child ; this whim has caused us much amusement 
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and we propose to start on Saturday on foot, followed by a 
donkey to carry the luggage. We shall sleep at Laon the 
first day and dine on the road in some meadow near a clear 
stream, as our custom is. The next day, the same procedure 
will enable us to sleep at liesse. We shall stay there a day 
and a night, the night on which I expect that the pitch 
of fervour Avill make me a grandmother, and we shall 
return similarly on foot like real pilgrims, singing, and 
laughing, etc." 

Unfortunately, the weather disturbed these projects. They 
had hardly proceeded a league beyond Anisy, than wind and 
torrential rain began, to which the unhappy pilgrims were 
exposed for four hours ; they reached Laon soaked to the 
skin. This mi'ihap somewhat damped their ardour ; in spite 
of Delphine‘'s protests they resolved to finish the journey by 
carriage, and, on arriving at Liesse they did no more than 
hear mass, visit all the relics, the treasury, etc. Great, 
however, was the effect of faith ; though the pilgrims had 
performed their vow very incompletely, and though they 
did not spend at Liesse the night of blessing upon which 
Mme. de Sabran relied, Dclphine was none the less able 
some months later to announce the desired result in triumph. 

At length it was necessary to leave Anisy and return to 
Paris. No one was pleased at the idea and Mmc. de Sabran 
was even more grieved than her children. No sooner was 
she installed than she poured her griefs into the heart of the 
Chevalier and sadly describes tlie emptiness and vanity of her 
life. Her words remain true at the present day. 

November, 1787. 

“It is a strange life that one leads at Paris; lean never 
get used to it. Always on the move, always calling upon 
people who care no more about you than you about them ; 
always repeating the same phrases, never daring to be what 
one is or venturing to say what one thinks. Such formality 
and restraint are deadly, I cannot be other than I am, and 
yet I feel that I should be otherwise." 

*11118, however, was not the worst of it. No sooner had 
she arrived tlmn JIme, de Sabran, in conformity with sodal 
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ciisloin, lifid io introduce tlie 3 ’Oiing couple to all her rela- 
tions ; a hatcrul iask, but one impossible to evade. “This 
evening I am jireparing to jiay a hundred and one calls, 
adorned lilce a reliquary, with my two little turtle doves who 
arc as tired of it as myself. It is the custom and so we must 
put uj) with it.”^ The year 1787 was perhaps the last year 
of liappiness that IMme. do Sabran spent. She still had 
limes of pleasure, but precarious and interspersed Avith so 
many torments and sucli dreadful anguish that her life, for 
many years, was one martyrdom. The fate of the young de 
Custine couple was even more gloomy, and we may say Avith 
trutli that the idyll is hoav concluded and that the tragedy 
is to begin. 

^ Tlie letters quoted in this chapter arc tnkcu from the Corresjmidancc 
de Mmc. dc Sahran, hy I’rnt & Magnicu. 
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1788—1790 

Boufflata returns from Senegal—Birth of Gaston de Custine — 
Belpbine has smaUpoY — Mme de Sabran travels to Switzerland 
^VIth Elzdar — She returns to Niedervjller for her daughter 8 con 
finement — Birth of Aatolphe de Custine— Tlie baptism — Journey 
to Plombi^rea— Mme de feabran returns to Pans 

In 1788 Mtne de Sabran experienced t\to great pieces of 
liappmess Ihe Chevaliei, after an absence of three yearSf 
came back fiom Senegal, cured of bis ambitious dreams and 
determined to abandon distant and fruitless expeditions 
for €\er Second and chicfcst, Delphine was confined of a 
boy in the month of Septembei As we hate stated in the 
preiious chapter, Notre Dame de Liesse had punctually 
fulfilled all the joung nife's hopes In fact, in Septembei, 
1788, just ten months after the famous pdgnmage, a boy 
was bom named Gaston The family was greatly delighted 
and Mme de Sabran was no less happy and triumphant than 
tlie jQung mother Life would lia\e been sweet for them all 
if serious political troubles had not begun to agitate men's 
minds and to disturb the most united households The 
Cheiaher de Bouffiers, like many of his friends, was a strong 
supporter of the new ideas He adopted them wath the 
calm hallucination of the dreamer He was deputed to 
attend the States General by the nobility of Nancy, and was 
'cry proud of his important mission He was not tlie only 
member of the family to form pait of this new assembly 
General dc Custine, who had fought ni America^ and had 

* He had comraandod the Sainlongo Infantry reffiment, and had dis 
tmguished himself especially at the capture of \ ork 1 own 
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come back with very republican ideas, had also been 
nominated to attend the States General by the nobility of 
Metz. He had been a close friend of La Fayette from the 
time of their common campaign, and he soon appeared as 
one of the most advanced constitutional members. Armand 
de Custine, in the ardour of youth, was no less enthusiastic 
than his father and threw himself headlong into the cun’ent 
which swept away so many noble natures. 

Mme. de Sabran, on the contrary, thoughtful, calm, and 
prudent, regarded the tendency of thought as full of danger 
and foresaw with astonishing perspicacity the ultimate con- 
sequences. Firmly convinced that the country was being 
led to the abyss, or, at any rate, to the destruction of the 
social order, with which she and her family had every reason 
to be content, she deplored the blindness of those about her 
and vainly strove to enlighten, them. Boufflers, and, still 
more, Armand de Custine, were persuaded that the golden 
age had come for France, and blamed her for a reactionary 
attitude which declined to admit either progress or light. 
Discussion was often very keen in the family circle, and 
though the profound affection which united them prevented 
their quarrels from becoming violent, there were, none the 
less, elements of discord which disturbed and saddened their 
lives. Meanwhile, events moved rapidly. On May 5 the 
States General met and the oath of the Tennis Court 
took place on June 20. On July 12 Necker was sent into 
exile ; the people rose and Bastille was captured on the 14th ; 
on July 15 the King recalled M. Necker. 

A serious illness of Mme. de Custine diverted attention 
from politics and the painfiil thoughts to which they gave 
rise. In a month of Julj’-, 1789, the young woman was - 
attacked by perhaps the mostserious disease and the one which, 
in any case, causes the most dreadful ravages, the smallpox. 
The case was complicated by the fact that the sufferer was 
again with child and serious consequences were feared. Mme. 
de Sabran had been repeatedly urged to have her children 
vaccinated. The Chevalier himself had earnestly pressed it, 
assuring her that in England, where vaccination was in force, 
smallpox was practically non-existent. He had not been able 
to oA'ercome the fears of his friend. The remorse and the 
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will) Ills icel.li mid you will find him ihin. I feel ill as usual 
and my hcnrl I rouble docs not decrease. Goodbye, my dear 
mother, your big son kisses you with all his heart and loves 
you as tenderly as your good Delphine.” 

I\Ime. de Sabran promised Dclphine to return in October 
and went to Switzerland with Elzear. Tliey visited Basle, 
Zurich, crossed the St. Gothard and came back to Berne. 
All Eelphine’s letters urged her mother to rctum as soon as 
possible to Nicdcrvillcr. Boulllors thought this demand un- 
reasonable and wisely adxdscd Mme. de Sabran to stay in 
Switzerland and to send for her daughter. Disturbancas in 
the provinces became more and more frequent, country houses 
were plundered, their proprietors sometimes assassinated, and 
public security became everywhere very precarious. 

“ I cannot understand the imperious madness of your good 
Eelphine,”''' writes the Chevalier, “in insisting that you should 
go to her in a country where disturbances may take place at 
any moment, instead of coming to you to stay among these 
good Swiss who have surely taken a liking to you already.” 
i\Ime. de Sabran certainly shared this opinion, but when 
her children were in question no other considerations existed 
for her, and .she says very touchingly, “ In spite of my sad 
forebodings and my cmiviction that in a very short time 
dreadful events vdll happen in France and at Paris, I am 
leaving Switzerland, and I leave it with as much regret as if 
I were going out of harbour into the middle of a storm and 
de^dng the tempest. But Delphine does nothing but cry 
for me. I have tried to induce her to come here, but every- 
thing frightens her, the journey, her condition, her child aiid 
perhaps the Swiss. So that I feel once more that I must pay 
the debt in person. I am not bi-ave enough to torment her 
or myself and live separated from her, othervdse we would 
each remain where we are and await the accomplishment 
of my sad predictions. This would be veiy reasonable but 
quite beyond my strength, for I pay no attention to any 
calculations of human prudence when my dear ones are 
at stake.” 

She, therefore, started o£F with Elzear and met her 
daughter once more at Niederviller. The news which she 
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leceived from Pans nas certainly of a natuie to justify 
hei appiehensions and to redouble her fears After the 
night of August 4, uhen the suppression of the pnvileges 
took place, the emigration began The Comte d’Artois and 
the princes of the House of Condc left Prance, and raanj 
followed their example On Octobei 1, the King refused to « 
sanction the first articles of the Constitution , on October 5, 
the people marched upon Versailles, forced their iray 
into the Chdteau, massacred the guards and obliged the 
King, Queen and the Dauphin to return to the capital 
where they nere kept under observation in the Tuileries 
Delphine's confinement took place in January, 1790, the 
Cheialier was infoimed of the fact by a charming letter from 
his fnend “ I must tell you that this good mother has just 
been confined of a lery pretty boy whom I have taken to my 
lap, os the gossips sa},and have kissed very heartily after 
his toilet The event has stirred the whole village and my 
grandmotherhood has been bruited more than two leagues 
abroad by salv os of cannon More than one hundred and 
fifty peasants headed by Captain Pedre with his gun, came to 
conduct me w ith all due solemnity to the Church with the child 
Two ranks were immediately drawn up, by the orders of the 
Captain He is our local La Payette and is certainly quite 
as clever as he. Then we started, a dreadful vrind which 
seemed to have a grudge against us, cairied away our hats 
and blew our skirts about and drove into my eyes and ears 
all the smoke and fire of our most impressive artiUeiy But 
these malicious blasts were soon pul out of countenance, 
they only succeeded m displayung the readiness of all these 
good people and their kindness At my side was a Commerc 
bahiUarde, as is customaiy Lhis title is given to the woman 
whose duty it is to thiow sweets to all the little children 
She performed her task so well that at one moment I saw 
the father, the child, the god fathei, the god mother, the 
captain and the whole band tlirowm one upon the top of the 
other without succeeding in making a little Christian At 
length, by dint of clever manojuvTing on the part of the 
Captain, we reached the end of our laboui-s, the most 
complete order was restored at the steps of the Clmrch 
TIic bells made their silvery voices heard, tlie parish serpent 
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the organ and the oboes and the horn, all tried to make the 
loudest noise, and the priest and the . schoolmaster baptised 
my poor grandson so conscientiously and with so much salt 
and water that he was violently sick and caught a cold in his 
eye which partly blinded him for the moment. I have 
named him Astolphe, that one day he may go, like his 
patron saint, to the moon and bring back some bottles 
of common-sense. Like all the sensible members of your 
august Assembly, everyone went home as soon as the 
ceremony was over. I was so deeply touched by the kind- 
ness of these poor peasants, at a time when so many others 
are taking up arms only to burn a Chateau and kill their 
overlords, that I had great difficulty in restraining my tears. 
May the man who first devised means of destroying the 
natural connection between poverty and Avealth, weakness and 
strength, and that righteous and SAveet conjunction of gratitude 
Avith kindness, be for ever accursed in the memory of mankind.” 

Delphine, as a faithfiil folloAver of the principles of 
Rousseau, insisted upon nursing Astolphe, and as her health 
Avas excellent no objection Avas offered. In spite of her 
great desire to return to the CheA^alier, Mme. de Sabran 
could not resoh^e to enter the capital and remained at 
Niederviller until the month of June. There she anxiously 
folloAved the events in progress at Paris : the reform of the 
Constitution Avhich oA'^erthreAV the AA'hole social organisation 
of France, and the profound distm’bances Avhich shook the 
country ; she did not hide her keen anxiety from Boufflers, 
Avho had remained so long under his delusions. On May 4, 
she wrote to him, “So you are beginning to observe that 
all is not for the best in the best of all possible Avorlds, 
and to suspect that there are monsters in toAvns as there 
are in forests. We haA'e not yet reached the end, and all 
that Ave have read in history of barbarous ages Avill never 
equal all that Ave are destined to undergo. The fettens 
Avhich should restrain the multitude are n'OAV broken and 
it Avill use the liberty that you Avould give it to cut all 
our throats, not upon one St. BartholomeAv’s night, but 
in ten thousand of them. I tremble Avhen I think that you 
are in the midst of this gulf, and that at any mojnent I 
may see you disappear from vicAv.” 
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In the month of June Mrae. de Sabran left Niederviller 
^vith Elzear to go to Plombieres for the usual season, and on 
the 11th of June she \\ rites, “ I am noiv^ at Plombieres which I 
reached without difficulty alone with Elzear, and on my 
journey I only met one donkey ivith the national cockade, 
who seemed quite proud of his new decoration.'*' At Plom- 
bieres she found the old Comtcsse de Marsan, Misfortune 
brings people together and “they found unspeakable joy in 
talking uith people of their oun «ay of thinking." So these 
two ladies never left one another, and lamented in company 
the misfortunes of the age. They soon became very intimate. 
During this period, on July 14, took place in the Champ 
de Mars, the famous Festival of Federation, which seemed 
for the moment to restore harmony and reconcile all French- 
men. Finally, in September, Mme. de Sabran, in spite of 
all her fears, gave way to the representations of the Chevalier 
and the piajers of her daughter, who had returned to Paris 
vv ith her husband and Jier children. Accordingly she resolved 
to cuter the capital. There for some months she spent her 
life, filled with trouble and anxiety, relieved only by the love 
of her daughter and the caresses of her grandchjldren.^ 

1 AU the letters lacluded u> this chapter and in the following chapters 
not otherwise stated arc aocdited and form part of the collection of auto- 
graphs of the Comte dc Croze Lemercier. 
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Dclpiiinc’n life nt I’nrifJ — Her cotuicclionB — C'omtcssc Alexatidrc 
do la Kochrfoucniild — Tlio Mnrqni.Bo dc Cliatcanbriantl — M. do 
KoBainbo — M. dc Malcshcrbcs — The Vicomte Rontj do Chateau- 
briand — The 'I'roubadour — 31. d’Kr.tcrno — Discord in the j'oung 
hoiiHcbold — Anxiety of Mmc. dc Snbran — She resolves to leave 
France — She goes to Kheinsberg 

TIic politicnl situntiou wns not tlie only subject wliicli 
caused Mine, de Sabr/in anxiety. Otlier I’casons for uneasi- 
ness existed in her domestic life. The young couple whose 
union liad given her so much satisfaction at first, and such 
reasonable hopes of permanent ])a])pi))cs.s, appeared, since the 
return to Paris, to liavc snflercd some diverse influence; their 
affection seemed to have strangely cooled and there were 
serious signs of a misunderstanding between them. To what 
causes were to be attributed a change so unfoiiunate at the 
moment, so ominous for the future ? Whilst they lived in 
the country, in the isolation of Anisy, Plombieres, or Niedei- 
viller, Delphine had been a most tender and most affection- . 
ate model of wives and bad devoted herself entirely to hei 
young husband ; but v'hen they had returned^ to Paris she 
had to live like all women in her position in society, to 
appear at evening parties and social functions, and suppei 
with her friends. With all the bloom and freshness of hex- 
twenty years, with her beautiful fair hair and charming fi^iCj 
Delphine w-as as atti-active as a woman can be. Bou as 
called her, not without reason, the Queen of the Roses. ^ 
was a sm-prising success and her admii’ers were legion , na 
was the fact out of harmony with the customs of the age an 
the society in which she lived. 
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Simple and inexperienced, Delphine was greatly flattered 
by the attentions ivhich tickled her youthful fancy She 
liked to hear that people thought her pretty, still more to be 
told so , like a true daughter of Eve she was naturally a 
coquette and m the intoxication of her social success this 
tendency increased She certainly loved her husband, but 
that was no reason why others should not admire hei All 
the women of her society had their special admirers Unfor 
tunately the delicate, susceptible nature of Armand de 
Custine could not adapt itself to this change He had 
sincerely believed that love uas eternal and Delphine's 
flirtations vexed him He kept his feelings to himself, 
suffered uncomplainingly and became estranged from his 
wife She, on the other hand, knowing that she had done no 
harm, was worried m her turn because he did not show the 
affection which she thought she had deserved She therefore 
sulked and flirted more than ever In this way husband and 
wife were rapidly drifting apart Mme de Sabran had been 
informed of the new situation by her daughter, and her 
anxiety was extremely keen 

The two great friends of Delphine, who seemed to have 
upon her, at this time, the chief if not the best influence, were 
the Comtesse Alexandre do la Rochefoucauld,* Comtesse Alex 
as she was familiarly knowm, and the Marquise de Chateau 
bnand Very pleasant, clever and distinguished, the Comtesse 
Alex, had “large blue eyes with black eyebrows, which suited 
her very well, was viv£icious, daring and a good talker, a little 
bold, but, at the bottom, good hearted, independent and 
cheerful ” * Holding a high position, the Comtesse Alex 
lived in great style, several times a week she opened her 
drawing rooms in the Rue de Clichy and eveiy member of 
society who had not become an cmtgrh hastened to her house 
A constant visitor at these receptions was her cousin german, 
the Vicomte Alexandre de Beauliamais and his wife the 
attractive Josephine, the future Empress of the French 
Delphine, of couree, never missed one of these evenings at 
which she was a striking figure surrounded by a circle of 

* Adelaide Mane Tran<joise Pyvart d® Chastwll^, bom in 1769 mamed 
Jnne 9, 1788 Alexandre Pran^ts, Comte de la Rochefoncauld, ambas 
eador at Dresden. 

* ^imoxrts of Mme de B^musat. 
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ndniirci's. ])elpliine's oilier great friend was the i\Iarquisede 
Chateaubriand, She belonged to a family famous in legal 
circles ; her father, Le I’cllciier de Rosambo, was chief justice, 
and her grandfather, IVI, do Malesherbcs, the first President of 
the Court of Aids.^ In 1786 she liad mairied Jean Baptiste 
de Chateaubriand, Councillor to the Parliament of Brittany.- 
She lived in the llucde Bondy with her husband at the house 
of her father, jM. de Rosambo. Introduced by her friend to 
Ihe Rosambo and Maleshcrbes families, Delphine soon became 
extremely intimate with them and for her they showed much 
interest and affection. 


It was at the lionse of M. de Rosambo that she met, for 
the first time, her friend's brother-in-law, the Vicomte Rene 
de Chateaubriand, who ivas afterwards to play so sad a part 
in the story of her life. The young officer had just anlved 
in Paris, knew no one and only appeared in his brother’s 
family."* Delphine was naturally brought into constant 
contact with him and thought him a somewliat insignificant 
figure, so their relations wore confined to common polite- 
nesses ; moreover, the young man was of a somewhat austere 
character, and far from appro\dng or sharing the very lively 
existence of his sister-in-law and those about her, he was 
inclined to disapprove of it. In speaking of his brother’s 
family, Chateaubriand says, in his Jfcmoires^ “ The President, 
Le Pelletier de Rosambo, when I arrived in Paris, was a 
perfect type of irresponsibility. At this time minds and 
morals were somewhat disturbed, a fact symptomatic of an 
approaching revolution. Magistrates were ashamed of their 
position and laughed at the gravity of their fathers. Men 
like Lamoignon, Mole, Seguier, and D’Aguessau wished to 
fight and not to judge. Their wives ceased to be respected 
family ladies, and left their gloomy residences to become 


^ aralesherbes (Chretien Guillaume de Lamoignon, 1721-1794), grandson 
of the celebrated attorney -general de Lamoignon, was twice minister luider 
Louis XVI. He had two daughters : Alice TherSse, bom Feb. 6, 1756, 
married May 30, 1769, Louis le Pelletier de Eosambo; Francoise 
Pauline, bom July 15, 1758, married M. de Montboisser. 

2 Born at St. Malo, June 23, 1750. The three daughters of the 
President de Rosambo married : the first, the Marquis de Chateaubriand ; 
the second, the Comte Pelletier d’Aunay; the third, the Comte de 


^°'3^c1iateaubriand came to Paris in 1787 with his two sisters, Lucile 
[Mme. de Caux) and Julie (Mrae. de Farcy). 
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society figure*? The height of good taste was to be Amentan 
in town, English at Court, and Prussian m the aimy, to be 
anything rather than French, while acts and n ords were but 
sequences and inconsistencies ” 

Though M de Rosambo, with his carelessnesss and his 
objection to the new ideas, felt no great sympathy with the 
young Vicomte, M de Malcsherbes charmed him in spite of 
ins surliness and roughness and he «Tote concerning him 

“M de Malcsherbes was delighted to be m the middle of 
his children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren Many 
a time at the beginning of the revolution have I seen him 
come into Mme de Rosambo’s house hot with political excite 
ment, throw off his wig, he down on the carpet of my sister 
in law's room and let himself be mauled by a whole pack of 
children, amid a fearful noise As far as his manners are 
concerned he seemed a somewhat vulgar man But the first 
words which he spoke showed that he was a man of old 
family and of the higher magislrac} He was learned, honest 
and courageous, but so passionate and impetuous that he said 
to me one day, speaking ofCondorcet, ‘That man has been ray 
friend , to day I should have no scruples m killing him like 
a dog > ' " 

The ComtcsscAleXjDelphine and Mme Chateaubriand lived 
in the closest intimacy These three madcaps, the eldest of 
uhora was about twenty, thought of nothing but pleasure, 
parties, balls, and entertainments, they were continually 
together, morning, afternoon and night, anything was an 
axcusc for meeting — the arrangement of a party, a walk in 
the neighbourhood with some pleasant young people, or 
cheerful suppers at one another’s houses Though there was 
nothing reprehensible in all this, it was a life hardly suitable 
for joung women of twenty, and Delphine's husband grew 
more and more wcarj of it, but when he begin to criticise 
this excessive fnvolitj, Delphinc easily proved that his causes 
for complaint were imaginary and had no foundation m fact- 
However, the examples set by Delphine’s fnends were of a 
kind to inspire anxiet) 

The Comtesse Alex m particular was a woman of the age 
and as htlle of a prude as the age permitted She had 
inspired two lovers simultaneously with adoration, Victor 
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do X ^ and M. d’Eslerno: she remained faithful to her 

marriage vows, but she was quite ready to receive attention 

from otlier quarters. Moreover, Victor de X and M. 

<l’Esterno were close friends and well aware that they were 
rivals. i\Ime. de Custine and Mine, do Chateaubriand were, 
of cour.se, fully informed of their friend’s intrigues and 
afforded her every assistance ; Mine, de Custine even became 

the oflicial confidant of Victor de X and flattered by 

this mark of confidence, she .showed the utmost zeal in the 
task of performing this very dangerous part. Victor, in 
despair at the purity of the Comtesse Alex, was continually 
bringing his griefs to Delphinc and asking her for the con- 
solations of friendship. The young woman jestingly nicknamed 
him the Troubadour, and the name fitted so well that no other 
is used in the course of the correspondence.- 

These pleasant relations had gone on for some time when 
the Comtesse Alex resolved to leave Trance for the time 
being, and to settle in Brussels with her father. As may be 
imagined, the Troubadour soon found a pretext for following 
his Dulcinea ; j\I. d’Esterno, who also feared, with reason, 
that he would be outstripped if he remained at Paris, 
travelled to Brussels. These successive departures deprived 
Delphinc of her daily society and caused her much vexation, 
but were a source of no less satisfaction to Armand de 
Custine and Mine, de Sabran. Delphine was thus left alone 
in Paris, separated from her friends. But she could fall back 
upon the post and she turned this resource to the best 
account. To increase the interest of their correspondence, 
the Ti'oubadour and his confidant had resolved to keep it a 
secret from the Comtesse Alex. Delphine’s conscience did not 
trouble her about this small piece of treachery — a confidant 
has a definite position and no harm could be done — as she 
Avas quite resolved to play no other part. Hoivever, a 
perusal of the correspondence inclines one to think that 
Mme. de Custine was quite prepared to assume the position 


1 There is every reason to believe that Victor de X was Prince 

Victor de Broglie, a son of the Marshal, but the identity is not 

^^'^a^^icknames were a mania of the age, and the three friends called tlie 
Comtesse Alex “Rose Pompon” or “Frivolity,” and we shall find con- 
stant references to her under these titles in the course of the narrative. 
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of consoler, and really felt deeply hurt that she was not the 
sole object of the Troubadour’s attention 

In 1791 the situation m France became daily more alarm 
mg and inspired men’s minds ivith apprehensions increasingly 
serious !Mme de Sabran who foresaw the course of events 
with astonishing insight, would Iui\e left the town long 
before if she had not been detained by the fear of abandoning 
lier daughter As long as she remained in Fans she might 
hope, bj her affection, her adiice and her tact, to restore 
harmon) to the household and put an end to what was 
nothing more than a deplorable misunderstanding In her 
absence, however, under what influence was Delphme likely 
to come, and uhat would happen to these two children ivho 
were more or less separated though they had scarcely begun 
famil} life ? These considerations caused Mme de Sabran 
the most painful anxiet}, and her heart bled at the thought 
of this happiness which she had so caiefollj built up and 
which would soon, perhaps, be nothing moie than a rum 
She would gladly have entrusted her daughter to a reliable 
fnend, but unfortunately all in whom she miglit have had 
confidence had already gone into exile She liad no one 
to whom she could commend Delphme, no one to adMse her 
or guide her and m time of need to save her from irreparable 
disaster Armand de Custme, whose feeling* were hurt, as 
we ha\e seen, was quite anxious to go awaj, had applied for 
readraission to the sen ice and expected hih nomination daily, 
but what would become of Delphme if she remained m this 
gne\ous isolation thio\vn upon her own icsources and almost 
entirely abandoned ^ 

These >ery reasonable considerations caused Mme de 
Sabran to hesitate for a considerable time, but she Jiad 
duties to perform to others than to Delphme, she was also 
in charge of EIzcar, a weak, feeble creature who could not do 
without hoi If she disappeared in the storm this unfoitunatc 
child, left without resoui'ces, would be reduced to the most 
iniscmble existence, “I become more necessary than eier,” 
she writes, “to my poor EIzcar, who has no other than 
myself who can help him to extneate himself from this 
temble sloim in whicli eierything will be engulfed, familj, 
wealth, and position" These fears tortured her and pro 

r 
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foundly irou])lcd her mind. Tiic death of Mirabeau,i and 
with him the disappearance of the last hopes of tlie monarchy, 
hroiiglit her to a decisioii. Saciaficing to })er love for Elzear 
lier a0eclion for Delpliine and the Chevalier de Boufflers 
slie resolved to leave France. She attempted to pei-suade 
BoufJlers, her daughter, and her grandchildren to go with 
her, but Boufflers vas detained by serious political interests 
and regarded the situation as by no means desperate, though 
he promised to join his friend as soon as possible. Delphine, 
also, did not take the matter seriously. She was persuaded 
tliat everything would turn out ^vcll and that her mother 
and Elzear, after a quiet tour abroad, would return in peace 
to France and be the h’rst to laugh at their empty fears. 
Hence she thouglit it was useless to disturb the course of her 
existence. In short. Mine, de Sabran’s representations were 
useless and she was confronted with invincible opposition. 
She was heart-broken at leaving those whom she loved so 
deeply in the midst of so tragical a situation, but her love 
for Elzear won the day over all other considerations. The 
Bishop of Laon, who was forced to go into exile in con- 
sequence of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy,^ urged her 
with all his influence to follow his example. Mine, de Sabran 
therefore resolved to start with Elzear. But it ivas not 
enough to wish herself away fi'om Paris ; where was she to go 
and in what country to find a refuge F Fortunately for her 
the only difficulty was the choice of alternatives. Mrs. BuUer 
begged her to come and stay with her in London, and placed 
her house, her puu’se, and her affection at her disposal ; “ do 
please say that you are coming here, that you rely upon me, 
and that you understand that whatever I have is yours. Say 
that with the confidence of a heart which knows the meaning 
of friendship. You have but a narrow strait to pass and you 
will find health and rest.” She offered to come as far as 
Dover to meet her and save her the anxieties of the journey. 
On the other hand, the Countess of Stahremberg^ offered 

1 April 2, 1791. 

~ A law of July 12, 1790, obliged the priests to take the oath to the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, but the majority of them and almost all 
the bishops refused. The clergy were thus divided into two parties, the 
jurors and non-jurors. 

3 Louise Franeoise d’Aremberg, born in 1744, daughter of the Duke 
Charles d’Aremberg and sister of Count Auguste de la March, had married, 
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her a charming refuge near Vienna, and vrirotc to her on 
April 6th; “My own darling, the most charming of the 
democracy or of the aristocracy, whom I love with all my heart, 
come as soon as possible and breathe the pure air of our 
mountains. There is no day when I do not think, in my 
Cistercian convent,^ of the happiness of seeing you here. I 
am busy at this moment arranging a little house which I 
intend for you and Elzear. It will be in the prettiest part of 
our dwelling, and already feels the happiness which you arc 
preparing for it." 

Finally Prince Heniy of Prussia, who had seen a great deal 
of Mme. de Sabran dating his two visits to Paris in 1784- 
and 1788,^ and had been veiy friendly with her, insisted 
that she should come and join him in the Castle of Rheins- 
berg.^ 

After mature consideration Mme. de Sabran resolved to go 
to Rheinsberg, thinking that it w'ould be a pleasanter place 
for Elzear to visit, and that the assured protection of Prince 
Henry might prove very useful. On May 15th she started, 
weighed down with grief and a prey to the gloomiest presenti- 
ments. She did not think, ns so many 6m}ffrh did, that she 
was only going to make a simple visit of a few weeks. Her 
insight left her under no illusion ; she knew' that her exile 
might last for many years, and that she would, perhaps, never 
see again the dear ones whom she was leading in the middle 
of the storm. To facilitate her retirement she concealed the 

in 17S1, Louis, Count and afternards Pnnee of Stahremberg, wbo was the 
Austrian ambassador to the Horae, and afterwards to London. 

^ This Chartreuse was admirably eituated near Vienna on a lofty hill 
overlookir '' - - - > - ...it, for- 
merly a ‘ I * by the 

Emperor " ■ . id Count 

Stahremb . ■ ’ the vast 

rooms more or less Imbitablc. 

* Prince Henry, the brother of IVederich and himself a famous 

general, had come to France In 1784 m the attempt to neutralise the 
mfl ' * ■ . ’ 1 ’ . 

hui ■ ■ . ' .• ■ . 

to . , • ’ s . ■ ' ■ . 

can ■ _ , . • : 

idea and return to Rheinsberg 

* The Castle of * * ’ * ' •”.•••. »» . ' 

lenburg, had been ' • • ■ ' 

sented it to his brot ■ ' ■. i.' 

death. It was a , ; ' ■ ! ■ ■ ! •« 

and immense forests. 
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real ol/iect, of her journov, niul made lier way first to tlie 
(.'ha lean de Haismes, near Valenciennes, the residence of the 
Comlessc iViigustc dc la March, taking wiili lier Elzear and 
diaries de IMellel, the son of her cousin german. From 
llaisme.s she went to Flanders and, after a short stay in 
Ih'ussels, started for (aermany which she crossed by short 
stages, reaching Rheinsberg on Jul}' 20th. 

\\q do not jiropose to follow her journey or the stoiy of 
her long years of exile, for the reason that I\Ime. de Custine 
is the subject of this study. She and FlzcW will, therefore, 
reappear only as they come into direct connection with 
Delphinc. 



CHAPTEU VII 


HAY TO toECEMBER, 1791 

Loneliness of Jfme de Custwc — Departure of her husband for the 
army — Correapondenca with the Troubadour — Anxiety of Mme 
deSabran — Comtesse Alax — Her lovers — She returns to Fans — 
Departure of the Chevalier de Boufllers for Rbeinsberg 

It n-ill be remembered that in the couisc of the year 1790, 
the Comtesse Ales, the Troubadour, and iVI. dDsteimo harl 
taken refuge in Brussels. When IMme. de Sabran started 
TvithEI^j^jr for Hheinsberg, Delphincgate her brother scrcral 
messages for her friends. To the Comtesse Alex, in parti- 
cular, she sent her portrait and a little bonnet, the latest 
creation of a fashionable milliner, Elzear had another com- 
mission more difficult to perform, to see the Troubadour, 
talk to him of Delphinc and to write to Paris at once staling 
in what frame of mind he was, “ whether be was happy, 
cheerful, or mortally sad," This iras a somewhat strange 
commission for a brother, but the intimacy between Delphinc 
and Elzear was quite extroordinar}’, almost abnormal. It is 
as well at the outset that the reader should understand this 
situation which might not be inferred at first sight. There 
was between Elzear and his sister the most rare and unusual 
intimacy. They had no secrets from each other, and though 
Elzear was still almost a child, he possessed considerable 
influence and real authority over his sister. Delphine's 
letters are a tissue of extraordinary confidences; she informs 
her brother of the smallest detaiK of her existence, tells 
him c%en the most intimate secrets of her domestic life and 
carries this so far as to send him copies of letters from her 
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luiiTiirers. Her brother was to her perhaps even more 
tlian a confessor, and slie reveals to him the inmost recesses 
of Jier Iiearl. Tlie fact is astounding but it remains 
a fad. 

I5Izcar, therefore, as lie passed tlirougli Brussels, delivered 
the messages with which he had been commissioned and sent 
his sister tlie thanks of tlic Comtesse Alex, who thought her 
friend’s portrait excellent and was charmed with the bonnet. 
As for the Troubadour, Elzear could not liide the fact that 
his exile had tried him severely; “he is sad, pale, changed.” 
This news caused the tender-hearted Delphine such vexation 
that she declares her real feelings. “ He is, then, really 
unhappy. How deeply this idea grieves me. You may 
laugh at me as much as 3 ’'ou like, but I love him more than 
ever ; my loneliness has increased this madness. I love all 
that is dear to him, even the Comtesse Alex. Perhaps you 
think me too kind, and you wish that I had more self-respect. 
Well, my ideas do not agree with ^’•ours, for it seems to me 
that to love truly one must put oneself absolutely aside, and 
live only for the object of one’s affection.” 

Thus confronted with her brother, Delphine makes no 
scruple in throwing aside her position of confidant, and 
plainly declares herself in love with the Troubadour. She 
even goes so far in her irresponsible childishness as to reproach 
her friends for duplicity for which she was alone to blame. 

“ I expect they are getting on very well together at my 
expense,” she writes ; “ it is dreadful to have to complain of 
one’s friends, especially when one loves them in spite of their 
wrong doing.” She adds with bitterness, “One thing is 
perfectly clear, that your poor sister will never be happy or 
loved.” Another point is clearer still, namely, that Delphine 
could no longer hide the vexation that she felt at the 
Troubadour’s indifference, which wounded her self-esteem. 

The life which the young woman led at Paris was not 
of a kind to distract her thoughts or to change the course 
of her ideas. She lived in almost complete isolation, hardly 
seeing anybody except her husband, from whom she was 
more than ever estranged, the Chevalier de Bouffiers 
and a few friends from time to time. Delphine vTites to 
her brother of the sadness of her position. “I am thus 
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entircl} abandoned to Providence situation is a 

\cry suitable one for developinij courage and resignation 
Hitherto I Jiaie been as sad as a nightcap 1 spend my 
day at the piano, singing sad songs, the gloomiest I can 
find , such are mv pleasures ” She was soon to find herself 
even more isolated and lonely Mme de Chateaubriand, 
her only remaining fiiend, left Pans m her turn to spend 
the summer at Malesherbes wth her husband and her father 
As for Armaiid, be had requested to be attached as aide de 
camp to General Luckner and uas on the point of departing 
to join the army of the Rhine “I ha\c become a hermit by 
force,"” wntes the young womaiif ^‘not by vocation , thia life 
will soon make me longue tied 

Fortunately the Chevalier de Boufflers was a near neigh 
boui, and she often paid him a visit with her son Gaston 
One day quite an amusing incident occurred. “I must 
tcH >ou an amusing trick played by Gaston Yesterday 
I took him out to the house of the Chevalier de Boufflei'!» 

I was quite alone, without an attendant, and as wc passed in 
front of the grenadier who is on guard at the house of M de 
La Fajette,* ho pulled my hand saying that ho wanted to 
kiss the grenadier "When I tned to dissuade him from this 
extraordmarj whim evei^onc looked at me You maj 
imagine my embarrassment when he kept ciying ‘I want 
to kiss the grenadier' At last I let go his hand and he 
ran across the street by himself as fast as ho could and kissed 
the sentinel, who was much surprised at the child s affection 
Gaston was then quite content and came jumping back to 
mo saying ‘I am very fond of the grenadiers , I am a good 
citizen ' He IS a funous deinocrut, but I shall be afraid 
to take him out again , the grenadiers will be thinking that 
it is I who want to kiss them" She then goe.'? on to give 
some new s of the only human beings about lier ** Gaston 
Is very well, as we have just seen, Astolphe is giowang 
and becoming a veiy fine boj Pcilia, the dove, is cooing 
more than ever, but a misfortune has happened to Galaor, 

V Mme de Cuatine lived in the Rue de Bourbon (now tho Rue de 
Lille), opposite the residence of the Prince de Salm (now the PaUis of the 
Legion of Honour) which was Jio C8 La Fajetto liml at ?,o 81 an 1 
BoufOew St ivo 127 of the same street — the latter wjth his covain the 
Ihichcsse de Biroo 
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Elzcar’s dog, an animal of a wandering frame of mind; 
lie lias run away and cannot be found.” 

In the month of May Delphine’.s position became even 
sadder. Her husband left Paris as he had decided, to join 
the army of Luckner. At the moment of parting both felt 
certain sad presentiments and attempted to forget their past 
estrangement. Though their harmony v'as not completely 
restored, Delphine could not see her husband leave her 
without a real sense of grief. 

“ Paris, May 28, 1791. 

“ To-day I have been abandoned to the care of Providence ; 
the son ^ -went away this morning. He was very nice at the 
time of leaving me and most affectionate, while I was really 
heart-broken at his departure. I cannot understand it; 
if he had alwa 3 's been as he has during these hast three 
days we should almost have been happy, but what a difference 
and what coldness. Still, that which astonished the mother 
so much has always existed ; it is unexampled. 

“ He was very ill and much changed and I am very anxious 
about his health. Perhaps the warm countries in which he is 
going to live will do him some good. I do not know, but I 
am full of sad presentiments and mj' heart is so full that I 
dare not analyse them. Pity me, for I am unhappy and I fear 
that I may become more so. I want all your letters and those 
of my good mother. I send her my best love ; let me hear all 
about her.” 

When the sadness of this separation had died away, as it 
speedily did, Delphine, to occupy her leisure and avoid bore- 
dom, resumed her correspondence with the Trouba- 
dom' more vigorously than ever. A few extracts will show 
her character better than all the criticisms in the world. In 
May, 1791, the Troubadour wrote from Brussels, “ I am the 
most unhappy of men. To love without being loved is un- 
heard of torment and I wish for death. MTiy am I so unhappy 
as to have knoAvn this woman who has thrown her spell upon 
me and tortures me by her severity .? ” Very natm’ally the 

Troubadour thinks his young confidant charming and admits 

\ 

^ In her correspondence with her friends Mme. de Custine almost always 
refers to her husband by the name of son or brother. 
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that if anyone could console him it ivould certainly be IVImo. 
de Custine, Mith her adorable character. “I may tell you 
Avithout flattery, my charming friend, that you aio so simple 
and so interesting that it is diflicult to see you and not become 
attached to you.” The Troubadour^s speeches were merely 
conventional compliments which meant nothing more, but 
Delphine took them literally and showed a grovvingiiiclination 
to console the grieving lover. She wrote to him letters of a 
pressing nature, the intentions of w hich could not be mistaken ; 
under the pretext of bringing him to reason she asked him to 
question his heart and see whether he v\ns not mistaken con- 
cerning the object of his love. She reminded him, with some 
malice, of “ the thousand silly things that he had written to 
her,” of her room “ which had witnessed so many sweet 
moments,” of the blue bofa,” which he had certainly not 
forgotten, etc. Under these conditions could he feel for the 
Comtessc AIox the growing affection of which ho boasted? 

“Do you really think yourself, then, in love ? And when 
jou were here, when the meetings of which you told me took 
place, did you think you were m love with the Comtessc 
Alex ? It is a profanation of the idea. I begin to think 
that ^ou do not know what real love is; at this moment, 
at least I tell you that you are not in love with anjonc; 
jou know how true my intuitions are, so you may be sure 
that I am not deceived. One lives and breathes only for 
the beloved object ; all else disappears and becomes nothing 
and we do not know if others exist. That, I think, is what a 
lover should really feel. 

“ Write to me, my friend, for I am abandoned by all who 
arc dear to me, mother, mj brother and M. de Custine are 
all gone. I am terribly sad and frightened at my ovm lone- 
liness. At any rate tell me that you think of me sometimes 
and talk of me to the Countess Alex. I think so much of 
absent ones that I want to know whether they are thinking 
of me. 

“My kind regai-ds to M. d’Eslenio and my thanks for his 
remembrances of me. Generally people whom I like forget 
me at once, a result of my fortunate destin} • ” 

All these dissertations upon love and those variations 
upon the same theme had the most deplorable effect upon 
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Delphine’s excitable temperament. Her isolation exaggerated 
her feelings and her sadness ; she had nothing to occupy 
her heart and felt deeply vexed in consequence. She was 
angry at seeing her friend suirounded Avith the attentions 
and flattery of interested men Avhile she, who was quite 
as young and pretty, was reduced to tlie humiliating position 
of confidant and adviser when she would have been glad to 
pay a leading part, and she revolted against the injustice 
of her destiny. 

Though Mme. de Custine was not a faithful fn'end, the 
Troubadour, on the other hand, showed himself a faithful 
lover. He obstinately pretended not to understand the very 
obvious meaning of his young mentor’s moral advice or the 
exhortations which she shoAvered upon him. He continued 
to lament his position and regarded himself as so unhappy 
that he thought of leaving his beloved for eA^er, and talked 
of entering the Russian serAUce. Delphine thought it her 
duty to scold him for so unreasonable an idea. “ I cannot 
say that I approve of your projects in the least, indeed I 
think them very foolish. Why leave youi’ relatives, your 
friends, and your country for ever, and Avho is driving you to 
such foolishness One Avhom you love and Avhom you see, 
does not return your affection. Therefore you Avish to flee 
for ever. A fine means of touching her heart! Even 
supposing she loved you, Avhat do think Avould be the result ? 

I knoAA^, ray friend, that she Avill never forget her position 
and you Avould simply make her unhappy for life. Surely, 
that alone is enough to calm your foolishness; you have 
a kind and sensitive heart; think, therefore, that your 
happiness might involve the misfortune of the one you love. 
Tdl me frankly, is it real love that you feel and do you not 
deceive youi’self.? The emotions of an excitable, lively 
temperament often pass for love. Even if it Avere real love, 
such as has never been seen, such as exists only in novels, I 
think I should still blame you, for the heroes of novels display 
a patience beyond all bounds. They are made happy by a 
look and are content Avith very little. You can see hoAv far 
you are from love of this kind, for you possess supreme 
happiness according to them, as you see her constantly'; yet 
you complain, are desperate and AAush to flee. What has 
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become of that gaiety nhich was so infectious to all about 
3 ou ? I thought that nothing could change it Avoid these 
glooraj ideas which lead }OU to wish for deatli If you were 
111 love, death should make you tremble, because it would 
separate you from the belov ed object ” 

Delphine always loyally informed her brother of all her 
love affairs and v^a^> so scrupulous os to send him copies of 
her correspondence with the urgent but remarkable advice to 
show everything to the ‘‘good mother ^ Mme de Sabran was 
greatly shaken by these admissions which confirmed her fears 
only too fully and hastened to wnte to her daughter to try 
to bring her back, if possible, to sense and reason In spite 
of the somewhat disturbing state of her health she found 
strength to give her some sound advice “ Your brother has 
received the bundle of all yom confidences by the last post 
You know that I detest the Troubadour and hi& letters made 
me frightfully angry They seem to me nothing but empty 
compliments Be careful, my child, for you are playing a 
dangerous game, and if I weie a poet like )our bi other I 
should tell you that no fair one can cvei touch the quiver oi 
the arrows of love without pncking her fingers Let us hope 
that his torch is not also concerned, for in that case the 
butterfly is burned and sound reason reduced to ashes like 
everything else I assure you that jou arc too kind, and I 
onlj blame jou for not being aware of the fact and not 
rating jourself more highly 1 should like to see you a little 
more distant and, above all, a little more proud Pndc 
is the safeguard of our poor sct If we do not respect 
ourselves we are not respected and in the present age 
respect IS better than love Here I see you smile and think 
that I am m my dotage, but in a few } ears’ time jou shall 
tell me what jou tliink of it ” 

Tlie Comtesse Alex maintained a fairlj regular corrc»pon 
deuce wuth Delphmc and rcadilj gave her full details 
concerning the course of her life In April, 1791, she wrote 
her a long letter recounting the absurdities of her admirers 
The document is so toinous as to be worth quotation in its 
entiret} 

Brlssels, 1791 

“It IS quite true, mj dear girl, that I have not vmttcn to 
jou forages and I am well aware of the fact, but I have not 
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a moment to inyself. The two inseparables never leave me 
all clay ; they an’ive at eleven o’clock and stay until dinner 
time and then torment me because the}’- think I spend too 
much time in dressing. In the evening they come at five 
o’clock and stay till supper. I am never free except when 
they make some excursion and then, I admit, it is very 
strange not to see them arrive. The Troubadour has been in 
Holland for thirteen days and M. d’Estemo has been for a 
week at Spa ; they have come back as absurd as ever, if you 
understand me. 

“Then they both came to me the day before yesterday 
looking very sad. They talked constantly in German but I 
saw by their faces that they had some unusual plan. I was 
not deceived ; I took M. d’Esterno aside and wonied him 
until he revealed the famous project, telling me that he 
would certainly not be outstripped in generosity by his 
friend. The fact is, that he has just heard of a little house, a 
league and a half from here, in the middle of the forest, in a 
very comitrified district. They propose to set up house there 
with only an old cook to look after them and they intend to 
leave their servants and horses here ; one of their grooms 
will come for orders every day. You may imagine that this 
proposal seemed ridiculous to me, especially in the case of 
M. d’Estenio, whose -vrife is here. I told him I hoped that 
they would soon be driven back to Brussels by boredom. 
They have taken away all the drawings that they had begun 
for me, to finish at the little house, saying that they will have 
no distractions, that society wearied them and that they 
Avould at least be able to speak at their ease of the object 
which formed their only occupation. 

“ Yesterday evening they arrived. I saw the Troubadom’ 
taking up pencils and drawings and putting them all away 
in his portfolio. As he usually kept them in mine, I con- 
cluded that the departure was arranged for the next day ; 
consequently I was cross and worried and showed it. I went 
away to supper ; when I went upstairs my chambermaid gave 
me a little note which he had left, in which he asked > per- 
mission to mite at greater length, not knowing whether that 
would be agreeable to me. He also told my chambermaid 
to come dovm when she heard a whistle and that he would 
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give her a song which I liad asked from Iiim because he 
would not have time to %vritc it out as he was starting early 
the next morning. She heard the whistle, went dorni and 
returned with the letter. He told me that he was going 
away and I am keeping all his letters for you to see. 

“This morning, as I woke, the third letter arrived from 
the little house. They told me they had hoped that the 
counli7 and the calm, pure air would have brought some 
peace to their harasse<l minds, but that the same uneasiness 
liad pursued them eveiy'wherc. They tliought that I Avas 
vexed and asked me to send a few words of consolation. 
This I did, for they are so excited that they may be capable 
of the worst extravagances. You see how dreadful my 
position is and yet you will not come and relieve the troubles 
of your friend. TJiey have just told me that they will be 
here this evening. I will let you know what they propose 
to do and what they say. 

“Above all, my dear Helphine, do not abuse my con- 
fidences ; I have already noticed that you arc not entirely 
frank ivith me, and if you tvish me to speak plainly, it is 
this fact which has, to some extent, been the cause of 
my delay in writing to you. It would be dreadful to have 
any sense of reserwe towards a friend and would entirely 
destroy my feelings for you. Such a thing, no doubt, is 
impossible, but I should be very unhappy if I found that 
I was mistaken. 

“You reproach me for my treatment of Alex. You must 
admit, my dear girl, that this is a touch of prudery on 
your part. I have written four times to tny husband, and he 
replied witli a letter as short as usual. Goodbye, for I 
have no time to write at greater length to-day. I send you 
my warmest love, and if you can i*ead my heart you will be 
very clever." 

The last paragraphs of this letter betray a certain anxiety 
on tlie part of the Comtesse Alex. Her suspicions were soon 
confinned. She guessed the little intrigue in progress about 
her and displa3'cd some jealousy. Confronted with the 
demand for an explanation the Troubadour was unable to 
deny the evidence, but he swore fay all the gods tliat his 
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iniiiTiricy with J3elpliinc had always been entirely innocent 
and that if the young Avoinan had ever seemed to misinteipret 
his feelings it -was a pure mistake on her part. The Comtesse 
Alex was not satisfied with, this excuse from her admirer. 
Instated by Delpliine’s double-dealing she ^vrote her a sharp 
letter reproaching her for her conduct and demanding to see 
all the letters from the Troubadour. But, “ this Avas not so 
easy, ns many of these letters AA'cre not intended for publica- 
tion.” To cut the discussion short, Delphine found an easy 
excuse ; she professed that she had burned the Avhole of the 
correspondence. She affirmed, and Avas even ready to 
sAvcar, that the Troubadour Avas beyond suspicion, that she 
had been the confidant of his feelings but nothing more, and 
that it Avas really dreadful to suspect so faithful a lover 
of inconstanc}'. 

Either from credulity or from carelessness the Comtesse 
Alex Avas obliged to content hci'self Avith these someAAdiat 
lame excuses. She made peace Avith Delphine and the 
Troubadour aa'os restored to faA'our and shoAved himself more 
attentive than ever. This small breach, so easily healed, none 
the less caused a certain coldjiess in their relations. Comtesse 
Alex began to sulk, the Troubadour stopped Avriting, and 
Delphine became the more sad and depressed in consequence. 
She cannot hide the terrible AV'eariness which devours her in her 
letters. “ I am sad to the point of death,” she AATites to her 
brother, “I mourn all day like the dove Pei'ha and sing your 
pretty song. Please wTite me a very sad one. Are there 
many Frenchmen in Prussia ? there are none in Paris, and 
more people than ever are going aAray. Paris is full' of 
strangers, and this Avinter there Avill be no society at all, 
a A^ery cheerful prospect.” 

As a matter of fact, the emigration under the pressure of 
events had assumed great proportions, and the flight of the 
Royal Family on June 20, their arrest at Varennes, their 
return in the midst of a furious populace, and their confine- 
ment in the Tuileries, had raised the prevailing anxiety to the 
greatest height. In her loneliness Delphine had no means of 
distraction except to begin a fresh intrigue, an easy task for 
her, as her beauty attracted a thousand attentions. As 
usual Elzear receives her confidences. 
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October S4, 1791 

“I ha^e made the acquaintance of a delightful man, 
the pleasante&t character possible, clever, educated, with a 
bnlhant imagination and a great enthusiast, twenty fi\e 
)cars of age Veiy ugly but veiy well made His name 
is the Che\ alter de Fontanges, and he is the cousin of a ladj 
of that name whom I Know No one could be nicer or more 
cxtraordinar) He would perhaps, be dangerous to anjone 
but mjself Moreover, he is head over cars in love, and as 
my sad face inspired him with trust I ha\e become the 
confidant of his sorrows But the amusing part is that I 
know the lad} with whom he is in love, she has taken a 
fancy to me and I am also her confidant. This is a little too 
mudij and I am getting extremely tired of the part, for I am 
up to my cars in it This Chevalier is a far more ardent 
lover than Saint Preux Tlie latter was an icicle compared 
with him and I, the poor confidant, am reduced to giving 
them advice and tr}ing to bring them to reason I am 
inclined to wear a black bonnet and take to crutches , jou 
will find me in that costume when you come back " 

M dc Fontanges was not the onl} case. Many other 
people gave their confidences to Helphinc, even the Abbe de 
Vnux,' formerly El 2 cars tutoi, “I bave recently seen the 
Abbe dc Yaux Ho is surpnsingl} stout and fat, v^ Inlc he 
also made me his confidant, and entrusted mo vntli the 
knowledge of his latest affection 

This, however, was too much and the joung woman, 
angry at being obliged always to work for others when she 
would prefer her owti pleasure, exclaims in mock indignation, 
“I rub my ejes, I wipe looking glass, and try to count 
the wTinklcs which are doubtless upon m} cheek I propose 
to send to the parish clerk for iny baptismal certificate, and 
^hall learn, no doubt, that I am somewhere near sixt^ I 
am ns cross as old women arc, and I am onl} appeased when 
I think that I am writing to m} poor little brother, I feel 
}oung enough to love him, and verj tenderl} I will even 
pardon your confidences when }ou have an} to make, and I 

' The Abbti de V*ur who was also soraetinies known as the ‘'great 
^ aux, Mas not a priest He bad been Elz&ii^e tutor, and in 1793 was a 
professor in a college in Pans 
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ivisli you iroiilcl write me a song about my sad fate as 
confidant ; it is a subject really worthy of a lament.” She 
concludes with words marked by sincerity which plainly 
showlier regretfulness. “But enough of all these loves of 
other people.” Fortunately, Delphine is like a weather-cock, 
turning with every wind, and one passion has hardly been 
formed when it is succeeded by another. In October she 
admits to her brother that philosophy of the most abstract 
sort is absorbing the whole of her time. The miracle was 
brought about by chance, and a grave and serious subject 
inspired this madcap with the following amusing reflections. 
“ One day when I was greatly bored, very sad and unable to 
find au}^ occupation, I mechanically took the key of your 
brother’s room and went in. I noticed the books and cast a 
glance of indifference upon them. I- was saying to myself 
‘ nothing interests me, I shall never find an absorbing 
occupation,’ and was about to go out again vlien the critical 
moment arrived. A book of strange appearance caught my 
eye ; I approached and read The Sijstem of Nakire?- Some 
impulse dro^'e me to open it, I ran over some pages, my 
interest increased, my curiosity was at its height. I carried 
off the book and devoured it. My passion is unlimited and 
I cannot tear myself aivay from it. It is very abstract but it 
interests me incredibly. You must read it ; it is very 
dangerous, pure materialism, it makes me very sad and I 
assure you that it will drive me out of my senses. I am the 
most unhappy person in the world to find all my hopes of im- 
mortality desti’oyed. I already live in nonentity and have 
no further hold upon life, seeing that ive are nothing but 
mechanical organisms. Men seem to me nothing more than 
little animals, acting only in their own interests and working 
each for themselves. How dreadful it is and Avhat a fatal 
privilege is that of life.” 

Fortunately for Delphine an unexpected event was to bring 
some joy and cheerfulness to her life and take her away from 
the philosophical reading which troubled her so deeply. At 

1 Systhme de la Nature, or “Laws of the Pliysical and Moral World,” 
by Mirabaud, London, 1770. This book appeared too materialist to 
Voltaire, who criticised it vigorously. The Baron de Holbach, who was 
known to be the author, had adopted a pseudonym, as he did not venture 
to sign his own name. 
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the outset of November the Comtesse Alex was anxious to 
see her motlier, who had remained in Paris ; she, therefore, 
left Brussels and came to reinstal herself quietly in the Rue 
de Clich). No sooner had she arrived than she resumed her 
receptions nilh as much calmness as if Paris enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity. Delphine, delighted, in her isolation, to reco\ er 
so dear a friend, ran to welcome her, completely forgetting the 
imprudence which she hadhcrself committed and all tlic wrongs 
of which she had been guilty. An interesting commentary 
upon this is the fact that ^e loudly complimented herself 
upon the generosity of her heart, and this with a simplicity 
which borders upon irresponsibility. 

“ Novendjer £, 3791. 

You really ought to be obliged to me forivriting to jou," 
she sa}s to her biothcr, “ for I am very busy. The Comtesse 
Alex is in Paris, and I do not lea\c her for a moment, and 
you may imagine that wc have a great deal to tell one 
another. The strangest thing is the pleasure which I feel at 
seeing this little countess again ; I lo\ o her with all my heart. 
I am really too kind and too frank and am not on the same 
level with all these people. I was made to live m a better 
w orid than this ; I am unable to pretend, to hide my real 
feelings, and even if I am duped, I would not change my 
heart for that of anyone else. Pity me, for I am unhappy, 
though innocent, for in all this there is nothing whatever of 
any consequence ; the only serious point is the sad reflections 
to which it gives rise. No doubt some ill-disposed fairy has 
cast a spell upon me to make me love all those who do not 
care about me.” 

The two friends made some slight reference to the past and 
exchanged n few remarks concerning the quarrel which had 
separated them, but without any bitterness. Dclphine, there- 
fore, writes upon this subject, “ the Troubadour has remained 
in Brussels, hut lie has behaved very badly to me. He told 
stories about me to the Comtesse Ales, but fortunately did 
not succeed in making us quarrel. As ill luck will have it, 
the worse he has behaved, the more I hkc him. You will 
laugh at me, and with reason, hut I cannot help it. Can one 
be expoclcd to govern one's feelings?” 
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We do not know for what reason Victor de X. . . . had not 
accompanied Mme. de la Rochefoucauld ; the fact remains that 
he had not left Brussels. M. d’Esterno had not observed the 
same reserve and had shown the more haste to rejoin the 
Comtesse as the absence of his rival left him a clear field. 
He constantly met Delphine, and, as they had a certain 
sympathy for one another, confidences followed. “M. 
d’Esterno, a friend of the Troubadour and his rival, is in 
Paris. Our positions are so similar that we have naturally 
felt atti’acted ; he has entrusted me with all his secrets and 
has guessed mine or he had been told of them. At any rate, 
I constantly talk to him of Victor, and he constantly talks 
to me of the Comtesse Alex. We lament in concert the 
fickleness of our friends and the difference between our 
affection and theirs.” 

A short time after the return of Mme. de la Rochefoucauld 
the Chevalier de Boufflers resolved to leave France. He had 
regained his liberty, as the Constituent Assembly had broken 
up on September 80, and its last act had been to declare 
that none of its members could be re-elected. Since she had 
been living in Prussia Mme. de Sabran had constantly urged 
the Chevalier to keep his promise to come and join her. 
Prince Henry also insisted that he should come and try the 
peaceful, refined pleasm’es of Rheinsberg. Boufflers, who had 
gradually lost all his illusions concerning the Revolution, 
thought that he could do no better than follow his friend’s 
advice, so he put his affairs in order, said goodbye to Delphine 
and started for Rheinsberg in the course of November, 1791. 


CHAPTEE VIII 


JANUARV — ^JUNP, 1792 

Correapondenco between LIt&it and Jus sister— Blz^ar’s frame of 
miod—Life at Paria—The receptions of the Comtesse AJex de la 
Bocbcfoucauld— Delpbine’a adroirers'— The Comte Antomo de L^vis 
—the Cheralier dc Tontangcs— M d’Esterno— M, de Moges 

Ov New Vear's Da), 1792, Elzear tvrotc to his sister to send 
her his good t'ishes. He took advantage of the occasion to 
gite her a mild lecture; Ins admonitions are gracefully 
expressed and show a maturity of mind be)ond his age. 
This admonition is so clever and so amusing tliat it nas 
quite possibly inspiied by Mme. de Sabrnn. 

” Jihejnsbergf Jan. 2, 1792. 

“Wo are beginning a new )ear, my dear little sister. 
Heaven grant that it may be more prosperous than former 
jears for jou, as also for others, for you cannot pride jourself 
on being happy. If )ou want to have a numerous list of 
ndmirers this }ear, show jourself a little reserved and tliej 
will come in crowds, I promise jou. You will be able to 
whistle them to you, as you want tlicm. 

"But this disgusting trade does not suit jour frankness 
and transparency of character. You are too good to be 
admired, jou arc good enough to be sincerely loved. Be 
content with the pleasant portion which is jours. Those 
who are loved bj'cvetjone cventuallj' cease to love themselves, 
the mind takes a faUe tone, Uie intellect becomes bewitched 
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niifl the affections deleriomtc. No head is strong enough to 
sUnd Uie licavy odour of so large a cloud of incense. It may 
be pleasant at first but soon it becomes customary, as per- 
fumes may, and eventually we do not perceive its existence 
until age forces us to give it up. The society pleasure-lover 
is unwilling to abandon the habit of amusing herself and the 
desire for pleasure alnvays remains ; e^’cn in her old age she can 
only devote to religious purposes a heart as withered as her face. 
This is a lesson, my dear girl, which 3^011 will not find in the 
‘System of Nature,’ but which you ma}' discover at the 
bottom of your heart, if you like to look for it. 

“ No doubt, this annoys you, and I can hear you calling 
me a pedant, a preacher and a sermoniser, but be indulgent 
and pardon rue the two pages of sound sense which I am 
sending you as a New Year’s gift. I propose to recompense 
myself for it .some day on the blue sofa, by talking nonsense 
Avith you to my heart’s content.” 

But Elzear Avas not content Avitli preaching; Avith real 
poAvers of clairvoj’ance, he divined the kind of life Avhich his 
sister Avas leading at Paris and the disturbing nature of the 
society AAdiich she constantly frequents. He describes it to 
her and analyses Avith unusual insight the dangers Avhich 
threaten her, and to Avhich her easy and confiding character 
makes her a certain victim. 

“You, no doubt, are spending a brilliant Avinter amid the 
bustle of Paris. A fine carriage takes you to and fro tAvice 
a day from the Rue de Bourbon to the HOtel de Chastulle, 
where all the agreeable society of Paris boAvs doAvn before 
the little goddess. Frivolity. She, light as a pierrot, talks 
to one, sings vdth another, smiles at the third, and dances 
Avith all. Coquetiy is in her eyes, seduction in her mouth, 
in all her gestures and in all her steps. She is admired and 
forgotten Avith equal rapidity and she forgets you also. In 
so frivolous a society love is merely a shuttlecock that is 
tossed to and fro, falls to the ground and no one picks it up. 

“ In this circle, Avhich is onlj' consistent in its constant 
succession of change, appears, I knoAv not Avhy, my trans- 
parently pure Delphine. Everyone tries to translate her 
words, for she speaks another language ; everyone offers her 
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false coii)5> whic!\ she takes for real ; she accepts thci'r bills of 
exchange at the stipulated rate and pays for thejn in hard 
cash. They make sport of her, for they see that she always 
treats people seriously. They treat lier badly for she 
has not a bad heart. Delphinc docs not see through them, is 
decehed and betrayed, and gives the most tender friendship 
in return for the most utter perfidy. And now, my dear, 
my no\ el is finished.'” 

Tlje anxiety which Elzear felt concerning his sister was 
only too fully justified. At the moment when he ua* 
attempting to warn her against the danger of the society 
which she frequented and the dcsii-es which she felt, she 
was wilting him a long letter in which she openly explained 
the numerous traps that liad been laid for her. We mii»t 
be just. A young woman, of unusual beauty and alone, 
dcsciwcs some credit for acting in self-defence. How fai she 
resisted wc do not know, but her urgent request that the 
“good mother ” should bo told evcrytliing, shows that she 
had, at least, the best intentions in the world. 

“Pams, January 4, 1792. 

“ Perhaps you think that 1 am wTiting to } 0 U to wish jou 
a happy New Year, or to ask you to kiss our mother for me. 
Nothing of the kind ! it is merely for the pleasure of talking 
to jou, and of our good mother ! This is the first jear that 
I begin without her at my side and this sliould bring me ill- 
luck ; so I foresee nothing pleasant in this coming ^ear. I 
be^n it veiy sadly, with gloomy prcsentiments, far from all 
tho^o who arc dear to me, anxious and uneasy. 

“Poor little brother, w'hcn shall we bo side by side upon 
my little sofa and able to talk freely ? How often I regret 
jou! I want to open my whole heart to you and to tliink 
aloud. I ha\o so much to tell you that I ImrdJykiiow where 
to bc^n. Let me speak first of all of 'Victor, He is nicer 
than c\er and e^cn his letters arc less stiff since the little 
Comtessc has left Brussels. But as I hope that you will soon 
come Lack ; I shall not send them to jou, for it would mean 
copying out \olumes. Enough forjou to know tliat he has 
entirely cleared himself of the wrong-doing which I suspected 
mid that I like him \ei^' much. 
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“ Secondly, I see M. d’Estcrno, t\-lio shows a confidence and 
rcspecf.ful friendship towards me whicli is most touching, 
but lie bores me to death, bemuse lie is rather stupid, 
poor man ! 

“Tliirdlv, the Clievalier do Fon twinges, of wliom I have 
given you and my good mother, full details. He is often 
brought into contact with me and is inspired with the deepest 
friendship for me, but it is pure friendship. I am not bored 
by this; it is kind but yet most extraordinary and like 
nothing else. 

“ Fourthly, an incident indeed wonderfid, incredible and 
interesting : the Comte Antoine de I/ivis has rctunied to 
Paris. He c^ime to see me and instantly conceived the idea 
of appearing to be deeply in love with me. Tlicre was some 
magnificent acting, as he went upon his knees and uttered 
the tenderest protestations. In the midst of all this you 
must imagine your poor Helphinc (piite overwhelmed, 
surprised that anyone should think of her or take the trouble 
to play a comedy so well. I am really sorry that he is not 
sincere, for he is very nice and I am vexed that he should 
carry his acting so far. I sec him constantly ; he amuses but 
does not frighten me, for I do not believe a word he says. 
You can tell all this to our good mother, my best friend, 
upon whose indulgence I rely.” 

After exliausting the list of her chief admirers for the 
moment Mme, de Custine speaks to her brother of all their 
friends whom she constantly meets at Paris, where “ life is 
quiet and very interesting.” Everyone is calling out for 
Mme. de Sabran and is extremely astonished that she does 
not return with her son. Obviously, the anxiety which 
people felt had been allayed and Delphine shared the 
general blindness ; she was persuaded that the Revolution 
was over and that her mother would shortly retuni to 
France. “ I have seen the Comtesse Auguste.^ I found her 
much changed but kind as ever. She complained consider- 
ably of you and mother. I have seen the Duchesse de 
Brancas, who was wonderfully kind to me and is impatiently 
expecting mother. The whole of society and all who are at 

^ The Comtesse August de la March. 
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Paris are delighted at her return ; even Baron Gromecourt is 
quite lively. I have seen Mme. deXiOage, Mme de Rosamho 
and the Marquis dc Sabran, and I should never finish if 
I attempted to repeat all the kind messages that they gave 
me for mother. Tell me about the Chevalier de Boufflers. 
He must have announced himself to his neighbour, for one 
only thinks of neighbours, when one is liv’ing next to them. 

“A thousand kisses to my mother; the tall son ^ is also 
commissioned to give her my best love and to bring her back 
here. All is perfectly calm and life is very pleasant, I assure 

}OU. 

“ M. d'Aramon is at Pans, but has not condescended to 
call upon me and barely acknowledges my existence when he 
meets me. How hav e I offended him ? Please try to explain 
it. l\Iy best remembrances to Charles.- I have sent off* 
all my mothers things by von Grimm ^ My children are 
well. 

“The Abbe Glmbelette is cheerful and lively as ever, and 
has also given me many fine messages, but I am not sufficiently 
eloquent to write them. Goodbye, wntc to me that jou arc 
coming back and then I shall not complain of this bad 
beginning to tlie )car.” 

Holphinc, far from taking offence at the sermon which her 
brother sent her for Now Year, thanked him for it effusively 
and confessed with touching frankness, the distress of her 
heart, and the weakness of her nature. Though not subject 
to such fits of depression as Elzenr she was attacked by deep 
melancholy, against which she could defend herself only with 
the utmost difficulty. She also was the victim of a lack of 
moral stability for which she was hardly responsible. 

“ Paws, January 28, 1792. 

“I greatly need to wTxtc to you and to talk with }ou. I 
lovc}ou tenderly, and) our last letter was charming. Nothing 
could be kinder or more sensible. In fact, I hav e almost been 
tempted to ask for your baptismal certificate. 

* Tlio l\farqai9 do Custine, as we shall bcc m the following chiptcr, 
wai at tins timo m Germany on goremmeat ser% ice 

’ Clivrlea do JleUet. 

* llaron von Grimm, the famoas writer, charge d'alEnrcs m Pranee for 
the Dale of isixe Gotha, was rctanimg to his own conntry. 
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** My poitr lifiK' brolhcr, yott nw. (jin'}/* nVlif (o prenrh fo 
uu': I il. J Intvc ntj evil mind uhir)i is nlv/nys working 

anti lonin-nJing me. Nolliing uic ; (vin-If-ssnos and 
disconragrnu'nf )rivr Inla'n hold of' me; J /nn hy no means 
happy, I flo no? kiH)w nliy. I shall he very rro‘-s fo-day ; I 
am sorry fhnl I ehosf it ji-, the d/iy for my leHer to you, for 
I slirdl liore you ?<» dtvdli. 1 atn sad atul J had that, it 
is incredibly pleasnttf lo be able lo tell you so. 

“My poor lilth* brother, why are not ?og(‘ther? we 
should be able lo talk, to abuse Jhj- hiun-'U) rare anrl flie time 
utjuld ))!iss (piiekly. I /un Ijeenining fearfully misanthroj)i<v 
If 1 Were free, I would rotuirl the world lo find a true 
friend. I would no to every eourdry and every state, and I 
(‘Xpert that /d flu‘ end of my se-areli I should have had my 
trouble for nothing and slnndd have found that eveiywhere 
men arc* the same and care for n(d)ody but themselves. I 
should much like to make such a journey with you, but 
ij» Paris we should be disgusted at ev(;ry step. I feel that I 
should always be t.aken in by aj){)earaiu*os and shoidd want 
your eonunon sense lo guide me." 

Naturally, Mme. do Custinc is careful not to abandon licr 
laudable Indjils, and ends her letter with further details 
eoneerning the mental state of her admirci-s. 

“Talking of novels, the Troubadours novel continues 
as usual. He i.s hopelessly in love with the little goddess 
lu-ivolity and writas regularly, and his letters are not so 
stilted. Hi.s friend ]\I. d’Esterno, is still here,' groaning and 
coming to me to complain ; he is a gi'cat bore, like a fish out 
of water, but I talk to him of the Troubadour and that 
makes him bearable. 

“ Comte Antoine continues to act the lover, but he is 
becoming a little too enterprising, and therefore I do not see 
him alone. Hence I have no doubt that he is growing ratlier 
tired of his foolish position. He is not the man to be satisfied 
with so little. The little Countess^ is as frivolous as ever: 
she thinks she is with child : none the less, she proposes to 
return to Brussels, for which I am very sorry. 


^ TIio Qomtpsse Alox do la Jloolicfoiicauld. 
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“You must }ia%e seeii the taH son I nas hoping that 
mother would come back with him , she had spoken to mo of 
her return but at present there is no further mention of it 
Meanwhile, life goes on and we aie separated Yesterda^j I 
lunched with the Comtesse Auguste and we recalled past 
memones I am still sad in consequence I ha\e never 
been so happy os at St Amand, time past is gone foi 
over 

“ Good b) e, dcai brother, let me hear from j ou often to 
tell me how dear mother is Try to bring her back soon 
Pans is more peaceable than over, in spite of all the efforts 
that have been made to disturb it”” 

As Mme de Custino had not wntlen for more than a 
month, Elztar complains of her long silence Delphme 
explains her reasons She is iinhapp) tlirough her fault and 
in virtue of her temperament She cannot understand her 
self or the motives of her conduct Tlierc arc momenta 
when she believes that she is going insane Naturally her 
love affairs arc the cause of this ovcnvhclming melancholy 
She seeks for sincere affbclion which she cannot find, and 
looks for an ideal with which she ncvci meets 

« Paius, il/flrrA 34, 3702 

“Well, dear brother, vou have given _)our poor sister a 
nice scolding You are quite wrong What do ) ou expect 
she has to write about ^ I am so sad and out of humour 
that I hardly feel inclined to send inj sadness three hundred 
leagues awn^ I knowjou well enough to know that vou 
will be saddened also and will be sony for me, and why 
should I disturb } our pleasure^ It were better to leave me 
alone amid my gloom and let me foigct mjscif 

“You will tremble when ^ou rend this tragic beginning 
and fear that ^ou are to Icam of some great misfortiine. 
You maj set jour mmd at rest, nothing has happened to 
me , I am quiet and peaceful as usual m mj httlc retreat 
Put mj heart is sick, or mj head or nnj part of me that jou 
please Xlie end of all this will be inndncs>, for I do not see 
how anyone can bear the strain for long Perhaps jou 
imagine that I am going to explain all this, b^ no means, 
for I do not understand it mj’^lf, Ido not know what I 
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feel or wlmt is passing within me. I only know that I am 
very unhappy at present. TJic best means of explaining my 
thoughts to you is to describe my actions. Perhaps you will 
be a])le to see your way through the whole. 

“As for the Troubadour, our correspondence continues 
much as before, though I do not think it important enough 
to go to the trouble of copying his letters for you. However, 
my interest in him continues and I am always delighted to 
hear from him. 

“ Tlie Chevalier de Fontanges, whose confidant I was, has 
suddenly fallen in love with me, though the fine passion 
which I have inspired does not touch me in the least ; how- 
ever, I have a warm feeling of friendship for him and rely 
upon him and his onginalit}' to amuse me, while his informa- 
tion is interesting. He is about to go away to Auvergne ; so 
I shall have a second correspondent. 

“ IVI. d’Esterno remains here. He is under the impression 
that I am his friend, consequently he feels bound to come 
and inflict his Jeremiads uj)on me, which are simply 
wearying. 

“M. de I\Ioges, the new acquaintance introduced to me 
by the Comtesse Alex, also calls often, but is veiy quiet and 
tractable and an insignificant figure. 

“M. de Levis — but I must describe him to you for you 
do not know him. With handsome face, splendid eyes and a 
fine bearing, well made and A'^ery smart, he constantly thinks 
of his dress and his hair, and is continually preoccupied with 
his social success and sure that he ought to be a figure 
in societ 3 ^ He is by no means clever, but has plenty of 
small talk, attractive manners, cheerfulness and unconscious- 
ness. I should think him a fickle character but good- 
hearted, very kind, incapable of perfidy and tactful to a 
degree. Such is the man whom I see most constantly, and 
Avho Avould like me to belieA’^e in his love. 1 like him and 
though I criticise him, I am glad to see him. 

“ Then I sometimes see at my house, M. de la Bourdonnais, 
M. d’Andlau, M. Koch, a deputy, the Alarquis de Sabran, , 
etc., and at the house of the Comtesse Alex I see the Comte 
de la Rochefoucauld, and Adrien de LaA’-al pretty often. 

I think the latter very nice; he is an original and simple 
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character The only women with whom I am at all intimate 
are ]\Ime de Chateaubriand and the Comtesse Alex If 
T began a list of other names I should ne% er finish Such 
IS the society in which I pass my life very pleasantly When 
there are no formal parties we spend the evening at one 
another’s houses I also see iVlme Robert Dillon and her 
husband, who is a pleasant fellow mother ought to know 
him well All these details are tiresome, but what am I 
to write about ^ Now try to discover whj I am sad, or 
at an^ late, terribly gloomy 1 am good for nothing, I 
cannot read or write, which vexes me greatly, for I had 
drawn up an admirable plan of study I can only sa} that 
I seem to be surrounded by the gloomiest presentiments , 
misfortune is piowliiig round me and I feel that it wall 
catch me at last. I hod better not have wTitten to you 
Goodbje, dear brother, you see that I am nlrcad} half mad, 
for there is no sense m this letter’ 

“Misfortune is prowling round me,” an ominous phrase 
which was to bo terribly confirmed by the near futmxj 
There arc, indeed, moments when Delphine seems to read 
the future with such strange lucidity as to cause deep 
apprehensions Mme de Sabran, much troubled by her 
daughter's letters, and by her intimacy vnlh M de Levis, 
hod urged and insisted that she should break off the 
acquaintance, which threatened danger, at the earliest 
opportunity Delphine, who was ready to obey her mother, 
made firm resolutions to do so ond proposed to use the next 
call made by the young man to put an end to his attentions 
Unfortunately she had not considered her weakness of 
character She describes, with some openness, her lack of 
firmness m the face of protestations and the incurable fickle 
ness of her nature But, at the same time, she asks for 
fresh advacc, which she will listen to as carefully as before, 
and which she is just as likely not to follow 

Aprtl 23, 1792 

“Let me then, sit down fora talk vMth my good brother, 
my friend, the cliosen one of niy heart Do you complain of 
my silence ^ No, for you have read the letter winch I ^milc 
to mother and you will panlon me I am afraid timt my 
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fooli^lmc-.ss iiuisl; have caused her much grief. Her letter 
was (iliarming ; I liavc kissed it a tliousand times and yours 
also. All this touches a guilty heart. You are quite 
rigid;! people make a pretence only of loving me while 
I love them in reality. 'J’hc fickleness of the hero somewhat 
<lcslvoys the romance. His jmrtrait is tlmt of the butterfly 
which anyone may catch wlio will. I have amused myself 
by malving this thought the subject of a little drawing 
wJiich I send you. How well you know me, my dear; what 
leads me Jistray is this vague sensitiveness which imagines 
the object of its pi-eference and looks for it. I have a sense 
of void which follows mo everywhere. I .shall never have 
any but Hashes of hapj)iness, for m3' character is not a happy 
one. What am I to do ? Drift with tlie cuiTont, as I have 
not l!\o strength to swim against it. I shall never be 
criminal, for m3’ goodness of heart will keep me from wrong. 

“After the mother's charming letter I took the firfst 
opportunity to bring about a rupture and thought I had 
succeeded and complimented ni3'sc]f upon my performance. 
At an3' rate, I am ashamed of m3' weakness and I admit 

my wrong-doing, and you must admit that I am at least 

frank. Be sony for me, love me, talic often of me to 

my good mother, tell her how much I need her counsel, 

her support and her tenderness.'” 

With her usual unsteadiness and her extraordinaiy irre- 
sponsibility, Delphine immediately proceeds to describe fresh 
intrigues and new lovers ; considerations of morality and 
adHce though they seem at first to touch her deeply, obviously 
leave not the smallest impression on her mind. She feels no 
scruples even in jesting upon the subject. 

“ I spent a somewhat amusing evening to-da3'. I was alone 
and the young man of whom I have given you a rather 
frivolous description, the Comte de Moges, came to see me. 
He calls fairly often and I had not suspected his secret 
passion: to-day he declared himself. How dilFerent it is 
when one feels no interest in the person concerned ! I Avas 
not moved from my coldness and did nothing but laugh and 
banter him. Just think ! I hanteredhim ! That Avill prove how 
little I care for him. Yet the poor man is fonder of me than 
of anyone, I am sure. How strange it is ! I feel noAv that he 
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would bore me to death A lo^er who is not lo\ed cuts a 
poor figure At any rate, I did not deceive him I simply 
told him that I did not and could not feci anything but 
fncndship for him and I was not coquette enough to wish to 
torture him 

“As to the Che\alier de FontAnges, his sensitive heart has 
suddenly changed , he has made the most loving aiowals and 
ivntten the most affectionate of letters My coldness or, at 
least, my simple fnendship has been a gieat shock to him 
lie seems to be returning to his formei affection Lov e apai t, 
I am reallj very fond of him His onginality pleases me 
and ive get on so well m conAcrsation He is the only one 
who can lalX . , you know what tlic word injphc5, a task not 
always easy, c\cn for the clever, wc discuss philosophy 
together, and he is Hchctnis in person These pnnciples 
delight and attract me. But he is a little loo much of an 
aristocrat . ’ 

'\^^lcn the subject of lovers and intrigues has been 
exhausted, Holphine concludes her letter as follow s — 

“The Comtesso Auguste is at Raismes She complains 
bitterly of youi silence and of mother's 

“Tell mo about your neighbour I have a waim memoiy 
of him , unhappy people arc more grateful than any otliers 
Miss Frivolity is still here she is with cliild and has grown 
ugly TlieTioubadour is still away ,but i& as affectionate osever. 

“ Write me a little song about my butterfly lov e Find some 
means of tying it down I feel as one m search of wisdom 
I am tempted to go out and ask cvciyonc, ‘Do you know any 
means of keeping a butterfly on one flower? ' 

“Goodbye, dear brother now you know all about my 
domg^, and I hope they may give you some amusement ” 
Here we see Delphine's strange state of mind, her dis- 
illusionment and deep mental giief Tliese feelings and the 
uncertainty of her fate led her to older a seal at this time, 
which she afterwards used regularly it bore a star with the 
simple legend, “ Whither will it lead me ^ " Poor Delphine, 
when she put this question to herself, still believed in liappmess, 
in spite of her prc^sentmients and had no idea that the star 
which she consulted so anxiously would lead her to the worst 
of fatt^s 
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Armand de Custine is sent on a mission to the Prince of Bruns- 
wick — Negotiations fail — The Comte de S^gur at Berlin — He is 
coldly received by the King and asks to be recalled — Armand is 
nominated to replace him — He is well received at Berlin, but 
cannot prevent the declaration of war — He returns to Prance and 
reports the results of his mission. 

We have now to ask what had become of Armand de Custine 
after he had joined the army of General Liickner. He did not 
remain there very long ; in a few months he was recalled to 
Paris, and was asked to undertake a most extraordinary 
mission. There was at that moment a much discussed 
proposal to form a coalition against France, and to place the 
Duke of Brunswick at the head of the allied armies. The 
ministers of Louis XVL, Narbonne and Delessart, driven on 
by Mme. de Stael and Talleyrand, conceived the strange idea 
of asking the Duke, who was supposed to be the friend of 
France, to refuse this command and to undertake the supreme 
command of the French armies. 

Notwithstanding his extreme youth, for he was but twenty- 
three years of age, and though his own experience as a cavalry 
captain had not marked him out for a diplomatic career, 
Armand de Custine was considered a fit person to undertake 
this delicate mission. He accepted the proposal. Custine 
arrived in Brunswick on June 12, but he was already too 
late ; the Duke had received such flattering offers from the 
coalition that he could do nothing but decline the discreet 
overtures made by the young diplomatist.^ As his mission 

* The alliance between Prussia and Austria was signed on the 7tli 
of February. 
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had been a failure it only remained for Custine to return to 
France, but an unexpected incident prolonged his absence 
and took him to Berlin. The follouing were the circum- 
stances. 

In January, 1792, the Comte de Segur ^ had been appointed 
ambassador at Rome, but the Pope declined to receive him. 
The minister Delcssart then ashed him to go to Berlin, to see 
King Fi’cderick William, and to attempt to detach him from 
the coalition nhich was being formed against France by 
offering him full compensation and the further ad\antages of 
an ally on the other side. Relations between Russia and 
France uere extremely strained, and it was of urgent import- 
ance to end the situation if a catastrophe was to be a\oidcd.- 

Sdgur accepted the mission entrusted to him and reached 
Berlin on January 11, 1792, the evening before the day 
>\hen Custine reached Brunswick. The ambassador's only 
idea was to work earnestly in the interests of the peace which 
he thought desirable for both countries. The how- 

ever, were afraid that M. dc Segur might succeed in his 
mission; tliey, therefore, used e\ery means, c\en tlie most 
disreputable, to work upon the king's mind and to dissuade 
him from an agreement. They represented that the ambas- 
sador was “a furious democrat, a political traitor, an enemy 
of royalty and an emissaiy of the Jacobins. The ministry 
was informed that ho was coming Avith millions of money to 
corrupt those about the King, that he was bringing willi him 
several Jacobins disguised as his servants, who would attempt 
to undermine the loyalty of tlie troops, &c.; in fact, no slander 
could be in\entcd which was not used ogainst him. Tlieir 
trcacliejy went so far as to recall certain epigrams, more or 
less autlientic, which Segur had fonnerly let fall at the Russian 
court, and which were bitterly satirical of the manners of 
Frederick William and of tliosc about him. The King was 
‘personally one of the most violent opponents of the 
Resolution; he detested, not only its success, but its ^e^y 

* Comte Louts Philippe de S^gor (1763-1832), ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg from 1785-1789, Grand Master of Ceremonies onder the Empire. 

* The three principal points upon which the two coontnes differed 
were: Flrstl}, the affair of the temtonal pnneea in Alsace. Secondly, 
the gatherings of the imxgrii on German territory, end particularly in the 
electorate of Trires. Thirdly, the rerolntionarj propa^da in Germany. 
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Austria who had refused to disperse the meetings of the 
emigi-es and. had insisted that German princes who held 
estates in Alsace should be reinstated in their feudal rights. 
Immediately after this declaration of war the King of 
Prussia despatched certain regiments ostensibly to the 
frontier. Custine called upon Herr Schulenbm’g to ask the 
reason of these military arrangements. The minister replied 
that “ France Avould have it so, that for ten months French 
platforms had resounded with insults against crowned heads 
and that this must come to an end.” 

“ It is not for the cause of the emigres that the kings are 
taking up arms,” wrote Custine, “ it is wounded self-esteem 
Avhich urges them on. They are all agreed that France must 
disappear from the map of Em’ope, thinking that their safety 
can be secured only by oin.* ruin and that all other interests 
must yield to this consideration.” 

Notwithstanding the ill-success of his efforts Custine had 
sent a request to Paris that he should be given the style of 
minister, pretending that the dignity thus conferred upon his 
mission would produce a good effect in Berlin. To this his 
government had consented, but the Prussian ministry was of 
another opinion and pointed out that the moment seemed ill- 
chosen to improve the position of the representative of a 
country wth whom relations were so strained. The “ charge 
d’affaires ” received a friendly request not to assume his new 
title ; so that, to the Prussian goveimment, Custine was 
nothing more than “ charge d’affaires,” while to the French 
government he was minister. This inconsistent situation 
produced the following anomaly. He was commissioned to 
communicate a document to the Prussian ministry which 
refused to receive it because Custine was styled in it as 
minister. 

Seeing that his efforts were fruitless and that he was no 
more successfiil than Segur in improving the relations between 
the two countries, Custine requested to be recalled. While 
Avaiting for the King’s order, and with the object of escaping 
from an impossible situation, he resolved to visit Mme. 
de Sabran at Rheinsberg, but at the moment Avhen he Avas 
about to carry out this intention he received a message from 
Count Schulenburg asking him to call upon him. The 
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minister expressed his regret that he would he obliged to 
oppose his departure , he said, “ The courts of Berlin and 
Vienna arc feeling some anxiety for the safety of thou 
ministers at Pans ^ and have decided to relasn M do Noailles 
at Vienna and yourself at Berlin until they are in safety”" 
Custino was obliged to submit and to remain at Berlin 
as a liostage, nor was lie allowed to depart until it was known 
that %on Goltz had amied at Brussels As the French 
government had aulhonsed Custine to return he began 
to prepare for his own departure At this moment, however, 
his mother in law and his fnends made every effort to dissuade 
him from returning to Prance They told him that he was 
gratuitous!) exposing himself to the most senous dangers, 
that he was entircl) wrong m thinking himself under any 
obligation to the men who directed the affairs of the country 
and that the only reasonable thing for him to do was to 
remain abroad He simply replied, “I was sent outb) this 
government and it is niy dut} to return and give an account 
of mv mission, for which they have made me responsible I 
shall do m) dut) '' He left the archives of the Prencli 
Legation at Berlin m the hands of the Spanish raimster and 
on June 252 he arrived at Pans 


* Tl e I’fussian minister at Pans was Von Ooltz 
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\ 

The return of Armand de Guatine to Paris — Delphine has her 
children vaccinated — Death of Gaston — His mother’s despair — 
Delphine goes with her husband and Astolphe to M. de Males- 
herbes — Armand re-enters the serrnce and goes to join his father 
at Maj'^ence. 

Arimand de Cdstine reached Paris on June 22, after his 
sad Odyssey at Brunswick and Berlin, and found the capital 
in a state of anarchy. Upon receiving the news of the 
threatened invasion of Flanders by Austria, the Assembly 
had disbanded the Royal Guard, banished the refractory 
priests and ordered the formation before Paris of a camp of 
20,000 federals from the departments. The Xing had 
refused to sanction these decrees and had dismissed his 
Girondin ministers. The people immediately rose and 
invaded the Tuileries, on June 20, and massacred all who 
attempted to oppose them. The King and the Dauphin were 
forced to assume the red cap and the Royab Familj’’ only 
escaped death by a miracle. Two days after these horrifying 
events Custine returned to Paris to find his wife and children 
in safety, but Delphine had begun to lose the persistent 
optimism to which she had clung for several years. 

A truly domestic tragedy was to divert Custine’s attention 
from political preoccupations or apprehension of the future. 
He had found his children Gaston and Astolphe wonderfully 
well, and there were no premonitions of the dreadful catas- 
trophe which was to happen. The fear, and it may be said, 
the terror which was inspired in the eighteenth century by 
the smallpox is well-known. No disease ^s'as regarded as so 
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formidable; it was one of the scourges of humanity. Quite 
recently lifmc. de Custine had nearly fallen a victim to it, 
and only her inothert. dmotion and care had enabled her to 
escape. For some years vaccination, uhich had at firet 
seemed very dangerous, had made great progress, and many 
pioclaimcd the beneficial results of the neu discovery. 
Delphine, after much hesitation, was c\entually convinced. 
“Gaston and Astolphe are very well," she^ writes to her 
brother in the month of Jul^, “ I think I shall ha\e them 
vaccinated. Imagine my uneasiness and my anxiety ; I am a 
good mother ; in that respect I shall ne\ or change, for 
excellent reasons." In spite of the gloomy presentiments 
which came over her and which were regarded by those about 
her ns weakness, Dolphine had her children vaccinated. 
Astolphe bore it wonderfully well and felt no ill effects. 
Gaston, on thecontrary, though veiy strong, was seized about 
two days later, with a violent fever; symptoms of the disease 
then appeared which carried ofi* the unfortunate child in a few 
days to the despair of his heart-broken parents. 

Dolphino, as wc have seen, was n good mother, and was 
crusIuM by this terrible blow. Her grief was the keener as 
she had with her neitlior her mother norher brother, the only 
bo^ng^ in the world who could help licr m her distress. One 
might hav c hoped that this unforeseen disaster would have 
brought the joung people together and that bv mutual kind- 
nov> they would have attempted to diminish their grief, but 
nothing of the kind occurred. Armand and Oolphine re- 
mained indificrent and almost hostile to one another. The 
grief of I^Imc. dc Sabrnn wlien she hcanl of the death of her 
dear grandson, the child whom siie had known best and whom 
^!le wob nev cr to sec again, was profound. She forgot her o\nj 
sorrow in order to shower tlie tendorest s3jnpatliy and llie 
most heart-felt consolation upon her daughter. But not 
mudi could be done or said at a distance of three hundred 
leagues and at a time w hen many letters failed to reacli their 
destination. 

^\^nle this melancholy tmgod}’ was taking plaoj in tlic 
Custincfamtl}', political events were advancing. TIjc rrussian 
army entered France and the a)untry w-as declared to be in 
danger. The manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick summoning 
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the French to submit to their lawful sovereign, and threaten- 
ing Paris with utter destruction if the least injury were done 
to the Royal Family, roused the popular fury. During the 
night of August 9 — 10 the Commune was proclaimed, 
the Tuileries were invaded and the Swiss Guard massacred. 
The monarchy was suspended and an executive council con- 
voked a new ajssembly which was to be the Convention. 

Delphine long remained crushed under the weight of her 
misfortune and unable to write letters, but in the month of 
August she regained sufficient courage to Avrite to her 
brother. 

“ Paris, August 18, 1792. 

“ Hitherto I have not found strength or courage to reply to 
your charming letter, my dear and. kind friend ; it is graven 
for ever on my heart. How many tears it has made me shed ! 
Your sorrow for me is so touching and you feel my misfortune 
so truly. Dear and loving brother, Avhy are we not together 
that Ave might mingle our tears and speak of our dear child. 
Nothing can ever obliterate the memory of such a grief, not 
even the horrors by Avhich we are surrounded. The Avound in 
my heart is abvays there, the void Avill never be filled and I 
cannot explain what I feel. If you Avere Anth me I think I 
could make you understand. I could talk to you and discuss 
it with you and you Avould feel it all. Since that dreadful 
moment I have been unable to Avrite and it is ages since you 
have heard from me. I am in a state of stupor Avith no 
com’age for anything. I am so unhappy in every Avay. Pity 
yoirr poor sister and love her, for that is her only consolation. 
Kiss my mother ; I knoAv that she thinks of me and above all 
that she feels Avhat I am suffering. I had told my mother 
that Ave Avere expecting to go to Forges, but the gates of 
Paris are closed and I do not knoAv AAlien AA-^e shall be able to 
get out.” 

We knoAV little of Delphine’s character if Ave suppose that 
public disasters had sobered her or that her oaaui catastrophe 
had made her more serious or sensible. Not Avithout a 
certain sense of sadness do Ave see the young Avoman 
quickly forgetting her grief to talk of her love affairs and 
the more or less sincere affections Avhich she inspires or thinks 
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she inspires, and plun^ng once again into the eternal 
sentimentalism whieli had become her life, her only happiness 
and her sole occupation. 

“ You ask me for news of my heart and of my romances, 
lily heart is broken and I can love no more. I have been 
betrayed both in love and friendship ; some day you shall 
know all. At present I have paid too dearly for my foolish- 
ness to have any left and if I felt the least inclination to 
change my resolution, I would shut myself up in the Petites 
Jfaisons, for in that case my mind would surelj’ have given 
way. However, I have made one conquest, tender, submissive 
and romantic, my husband’s friend, M. de Grouchy,^ of 
whom you have perhaps beard. He is a good fellow for 
whom I feel friendship but nothing more. He believes 
himself in love ; it is a vciy long story and I cannot tell it in 
a letter. 

“As for the Comte Antoine,- I can talk no more of him. 
lie is the only person I have ever really loved and, perhaps, 
the only person unworthy of it This is a fact. I have 
vowed eternal hatred to love. In any case, never speak of 
liini or you will brciik my licart 

“At present, my dear brother, I see nothing before me 
but grief and anxiety. My best moments are those of 
despondency and sleep. I have no pleasure left in life. The 
sight of my son merely rends my heart, while formerly his 
prc.sencc almost always alleviated my grief ; to-day the sight 
of the only one remaining to me aggravates it I feel that 
my courage is at an end and that I can mite no more. Have 
you given up' writing verse? Send mo some in harmony 
.with my feelings. You have read them nowand they arc 
quite in unison with yours.” 

IMnie. de Sabran, at this time, was taking active steps to 
avoid the confiscation of her property, and had commissioned 
her vSon-/n-law and her daughter to taJee the matter up. 
She urged that she was not an emigre., that she was only 
staging abroad temporarily and solely for the sake of her 
hcidtli. She even product a letter from Prince Hemy’, 

* The ilarqnis «lo Grouchy, fieW tnanhAl, had married at the age of 
nineteen Mile. Doulcet de Pont^caulant^a lore match. 

’ Antoine do L^ria. 
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Umt she was only pa^nng liim a visit at his request. 
Dclphinc did not shrink from advising her mother to come 
to Paris and plead lier cause lierself. “xVumbers of people 
in far more critical position.s have taken this step;” she 
wrote, “ I ^vould put you up in my house and we would see 
what there is to be done. Distance makes eveiything 
dillicult, and women never have anything to fear, especially 
when they ask only for justice. 3\Ioreover, if the matter is 
ari’anged your presence will be indispensable, for without it 
all slejrs will be useless. What a pity that I have not a 
fortune which miglit one day supplement yours. Ours, alas ! 
is more involved than ever ; a thousand circumstances might 
reduce it to nothing. Therefore we live only for the moment 
and scarcely dare to look into the future. All this will 
increase your sadness, but I think, like you, that pecuniary 
misfortunes are as nothing compared with those of the heart.” 

Armand de Custinc, after his return from Berlin, had 
remained at Paris, where he led a sad life. Apart from the 
gnefs that we have mentioned and the sadness of seeing 
his domestic life no less disturbed than in the past, he had 
experienced some strange political rebuffs. Though he had 
performed his mission at Brunswick and at Berlin with zeal 
and intelligence, and though he had loyally reported the 
smallest details, he had become an object of suspicion. 
^^Tiile his conduct had been entirely correct, and he had 
been vexy cai’eful to avoid interference and to lay himself 
open to no criticism, this fact had not saved him fi’om pro- 
sci’iption. He daily expected aiTest, and it was a mere 
chance tlxat he had not become a victim of the September 
massacres. As a matter of fact, dreadful scenes had stained 
Paris with blood. When the news arrived that the strong- 
holds of Longwy and Vei’dun had sui’rendei’ed without 
resistance and that the ai-raies of the enemy n^ere marching 
upon the capital, public exasperation reached its height 
against the enugrh and the Court, who were regarded as 
responsible for the invasion. On September 2 and 3, 
certain wretches profited by the general excitement to enter 
the prisons and massacre the imfortunate prisoners. 

Hitherto Mme. de Custine had paid no gi-eat attention to 
the situation in Paiis. After the September massaci'es she 
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became afraid and was anxious to go aua^ Her fneiid, 
M de ‘Maleaherbcs, offered her a refuge witli him near 
Orleans where he had retreated with his children and grand 
children, the Rosainbo and Chatcaubnand families Relighted 
to find shelter with such dear fnends, Relphine accepted 
^v^th pleasure and started with her husband and Astolphe 
on September 16 She thus lioped to esuipc the dangers 
which threatened her and her family in the capital When 
she saw the turn which events were taking, she understood 
that she had been nursing \am delusions, that she had 
no more hope of seeing the dear ones whose loss she fell 
so tniclly she then last all cncigy and became a prey to 
llic darkest depression Under the influence of this deep 
gnef she wrote the following despairing letter to her mother 

“ MahiherheSy Sept 2G, 1792 

“I think that I shall ncicrhaic the courage to wnto to 
joti, in) good mother Must we, tlicn, abandon the sweet 
liopos winch supported us^ Nothing more is left to us but 
the sad resource of letter wnting, how can the idea be 
endurable^ Separated for ever > Life is not worth living, 
if it must be without jou Hitherto I had courage, but 
to day I have no more and this letter is bedewed with my 
tears Condemnation to Inc separated from one’s dear ones 
IS a sacrifice too great for human reason to bcai Pity me, 
lov c me and wnte to me but send no new s or any reflections 
upon it Goodbye, I feel too weak to wnte more, if ^ou 
love me )our heart will easily end this letter" 

Ihc nature of this nioeling in the old Cluitcau of 
iMale>horbcs ma) be easily imagined, together with the 
mournful reflections exchanged b) these unhappy people, 
wliosc lives a few )cars earlier had seemed so fair and happv, 
ofltnng an unbroken prospect of delight, ami who now werc 
ciii'ilictl beneath the weight of misfortune Wniat had 
become of the ga^ and careless Dclphmo , the cheerful and 
amiable Comtcsse de Qialcaubrmnd , where were the jo)ful 
gallienngs of the past? 'lo-da) the) were ruined and 
osposetl to danger upon every side , the) had been forced to 
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events which the morrow might bring forth, events decisive 
of their fates and of their lives. News from Paris came in, 
sometimes favourable, sometimes disastrous. One day they 
learnt of the victory of Valmy,^ which saved France from a 
Prussian invasion. Another day, of the meeting of the 
National Convention, the abolition of the Crown^ the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, 2 the arraignment of the King and 
his trial. 

However, Armand de Custine grew weary of inaction. At 
the end of a month he resolved to leave this refuge, entrusted 
his wife and son to M. de Malesherbes and returned to Paris 
on October 15. He immediately made his way to Pache, 
the Minister for War, and asked for employment with the 
army of the Rhine, of ■which his father. General de Custine, 
was commander. He thought he would be in greater safety 
with the army than in Paris, where, notwithstanding the 
“purity of his conduct,” he was exposed to suspicion and 
continual affronts. It may be asked how General de Custine, 
whom we last saw as deputy to the States General, had come 
to the army of the Rhine. After the end of the Constituent 
Assembly, Custine found himself with no political occupation 
and immediately after the declaration of war, applied for a 
military post. He was sent to the army of the Rhine mider 
the orders of Biron. He at once performed several brilliant 
achievements which secm-ed him the rank of commander-in- 
chief. Profiting by the retreat of the Prussians after Valmy, 
he made a bold advance into Germany and captured Spiers, 
Worms on September 80, Mayence on October 21, and 
then Frankfort. It was at this time that Armand requested 
permission to rejoin him. He left Paris on November 10, 
provided with letters from Pache requesting General de 
Custine to employ his son in his old rank. From Mayence 
the young man wrote to Mme. de Sabran to inform her of his 
new address, and to tell her of the fruitless attempts which he 
had made to save the remnants of her fortune. 

“ Mayence, December 20, 1792. 

“ I have been through many troubles since we last met. 
But it is you who have been and still are chiefly affected by 
J September 20, “ September 22. 
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the worst of these, mj too loving and too unhappy mother 
I do not knou what place I hold in jour heart, but X mcU 
know the place I deserve I have not vvTitten to jou for 
months, or rather, you have not received mj letters, for I 
could not send them by post To day I have found a certain 
means of transmission , Herr v on Rathkirch has undertaken 
to deliver my letter, so I take advantage of the opportunity 
I have written to you and Elzcar twice through two brokers, 
but one was seized with terror on leaving Pans and the othei 
at the frontier, and they burned my letters I have been 
Iieie three weeks, I did not want a mihtaiy post and I 
cannot undeiiako to fight for those who are devounng your 
substance It is no political or business reasons that have 
brought me here, where I expect to remain for some weeks 
I will tell jou the reason some dnj, but I wished at 
least to relieve my mind by telling you what is not the 
case. 

“In the letters, which have been lost I told jou a great 
deal about the fearful times wbicli we have had to p^ss 
through My cart to avoid inleifcrence in any matter of 
any kind did not save me from the list of the proscribed in 
the month of August IVIy name appealed at fbll length in 
the list that vs as proclaimed throughout Paris foi three 
weeks under the name of the Civil List It is quite 
miraculous that I was not included m the massacre of the 
Abbajc, for I daily expected to be earned ofl to that dreadful 
pnson 

^But it IS of yourself Ibatl wish to speak 1 need not 
tell you that I have done my best to gam information, 
foresee, and to anticipate all eventualities For your sake 
and for ray sister’s sake, I had nn interview with M do 
Condorcet, with whom I had broken on ray rctuni to Berlin 
He IS the only member of the Convention whom I know I 
will do him the justice to say that he is most indignant at 
the proscriptions and at the cupidity which has dictated 
them He is very sympathetic in this business of ours, and 
at my instigation he has even approached the Committee 
^veral times to secure Ic^al proposals of a iiion. modcmle 
nature, hut in vain He is now writing upon Iht subject , I 
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snrnir,ms, whi<;li wj)] lx; of no niorc use limn his oilier 
lUlemphs. 

“'i jje tniiiislors, of u'lioiu I knon’ livo, are moclerate and 
amcimblc men, but lliere is nothing lo be hojicd for in this 
quniier, seeing that the Convention, blackguards as they are, 
are obliged lo lie len times more blackguardly than they 
would like, in order lo please the mob that they ha%'o been 
too rowaj-dly to overaive, when they had the opportunity, 
and now that the opportunity has gone they must bear the 
yoke. The ease of the King is a striking example. Two 
months ago his safety seemed certain ; there were not forty 
deputies who difrered in t.his respect ; but now you see how 
everything is changed. I still have hopes, but they are very 
weak. 

“ ^Vith regard to 3'our business our only ho])c is in time. 
IMy chief fear is that the Slate debts ma}' be paid in bills 
U[ion the eflccts of the this wotdd bring about a 

general sale, but if this is not done I can guarantee that 
your house will not be sold and in this way the nature of 
your property may save you, for the proscriptions cannot go 
on for ever. 

“ You know that Dclphine is in the country with M. de 
jMaleshcrbcs. He has written to become the official defender 
of the King, but tlicre is one plirase in his letter which 
makes me very sorry for liini and for his task, for it will 
deprive him of all means of defending him successfully. 

“ Goodbye, mother, whom I love tenderly and shall love 
all my life. Farewells are jjainful when we do not know 
how long they may last. Write to me, but by a safe and 
sure means, without date or stamp and most circumspectly. 
With such a name as mine the post is not made for me. It 
is another reason for bringing me under suspicion. I do 
not know whether you saw, in the ncAvspapers, a letter sup- 
posed to have been written by me. 

“I suppose that j^u have not been taken in by it as 
Delphine was, whom I shall have some difficulty in persuading 
of the truth. At least you know that I am not so mad or 
stupid as that. I suspect some one against whom you 
warned me of having played me this trick. I have denied my 
authorship in the French and foreign papers. This may not be 
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successful at Paris but I prefer it to being regarded as 
a blackguard. / 

“Give me full information about your health, your position 
and your prospects. May you find in the confidences which 
I think I desene, some consolation. At least you know that 
if it brings me proof of jour lo\e it will ovenvhelm me with 
happiness.'’^ 

As will beobscned, the venerable Malesherbes bad written 
loquesting the honour of defending Louis XVI. In fact, on 
December 13, he had wrritten to the President of the 
Convention, “I have twice been summoned to the Council by 
him who was my master at a time when this position was the 
object of general ambition. I owe him the same service at a 
time when this position is one whicli many think daugerous’^ 
Ilis mjucst was granted and Maleslierbch returned to Paris to 
prepaid his defence of the King. He was accompanied by the 
wliolc of his family, and Delphinc, who could not remain 
alone at Malesherbes, retuni^ to the capital with her 
friends. 


^ Oq learning that Custtne w&s 
Biahop oi l«on wote angnW, 
from your chughter and to learn tha 
greater safety there than at Pans, in view of her husband's opinions, 
winch e-fposo him to danger from the Jocobm party WTiat do you think 
of the invasion of his father into Germany* No doubt he thinka himself a 
conqueror, though ho has metclv entered doors already open At the 
same time he is doing a gi^t deal of harm m that country, and it is very 
extraordinary that the Prussians do not drive him out or cut his progress 
short I hope he will bo captured and tliat thev will make an example of 
him ” 


staying near his father at hfayence, 
‘‘I am delighted that you have heard 
tsb© 13 at Orleans She will be in 
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Delphine’s life at Paris — She stays at Mello with the Comtesse 
Alex — She then visits Mme. de Dreux-Br6z6 at the Andelys — 
Journey to Havre — Returning to the Andelys she hears of the 
arrest of General de Custine — Her immediate departure for 
Paris, 

A New Year then began, but the events in progress were 
so tenible that the usual formula, “A Happy New Year,” 
was dropped. Hopes were persistently folloAved by dis- 
appointments, and the New Year attracted no more attention 
at Paris than at Rheinsberg. Everyone was crushed beneath 
the weight of misfortune. Delphine continued to write often 
to her mother and her brother, expressing her deep affection, 
and her letters, as before, are a strange mixture of love, 
devotion and incurable frivolity. There is the same ex- 
aggerated frankness and a series of confessions so remarkable 
that they seem incomprehensible. 

In her correspondence Delphine gives but scanty details 
of her daily life ; a word here and there alone reveals the 
anguish of the unhappy dwellers in the capital. She knows 
only too well that the least allusion might stop the trans- 
mission of her letters and perhaps cost her her life. She 
knows that all letters go through the black cabinet and 
constantly writes an emotional phrase or appeals to the 
kindness and the “ sensitive heart ” of the official who was to 
read her letter, begging him not to destroy it, as “ the love 
of a daughter for her mother and her brother cannot be 
an object of suspicion.” In January, to escape the terrifying 
events of the moment, Delphine writes to her brother at 
some length. 
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^^Januanj 12, 1793. 

“ I am tempted to lose courage and to consign everything 
to perdition, my good little brother. Only the hope of 
seeing you again supports me. My dear, vhat a dreadful 
chaos ! what a sad life « e lead when so little v ould suffice to 
make us happy if we ucre together. Let us, then, find a 
means of approaching one another, for I can bear this no 
longer. If you felt the need of it as much os I do I 
think ^ve should soon be quite close to one another. My 
only fear is that I should die of joy. 

“ i\Iy darling brother, if you knew how I spend my daj s, 
I really think you would be touched. I spend them in 
reading your letters, admiring them and thinking over the 
sentiments which they express; lamenting that I get no 
mme letters like them and growing depressed at our mis- 
fortunes and our dreadful separation. Yes, vre v^ere made 
to live together and to love one another; to develop for 
ourselves ■’that happiness which is for so many only an ideal 
slate, but which would be so real to us if were united. 
One thing has not changed, but remains invariable and that 
is Bolphine's feelings for you, and for our good mother. 
These feelings cannot be affected by upheavals, misfortunes 
or revolutions of any Kind, or even by the changeable 
character for which you reproach me.’’ 

Mow many' tilings had happened since the last letter which 
would afibrd tests for many sermons if Elzear were capable 
of writing them. 

“However, that would be very unjust, for tiiis is an excess 
of misfortune. You know that with a head os badly organised 
as mine, things could hardly be different.” 

This time Helphino docs not speak of Iier love aflaim; she 
will not make any allusion to such frivoloas matters at a 
moment when they are all terror-stricken by the course of 
events; Elzear might think that she was amusing herself. 
Her criticism of her head as “badly' oigonised” is correct; 
after say’ing tliat in view of the gravity of events she will 
not even allude to her admirerb, she proceeds to speak only 
of tlicm and of the state of her mind. She cannot help it. 
Amazement is Uie only feeling when we observe this young 
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\v'oman, living amid the tragical circumstances of her age, 
and yet unable to talk of anything but her past, present and 
future lov’^e affairs. In any case, she proceeds from disap- 
pointment to disappointment and her new admirers seem no 
more satisfactory than the former ones. If one may believe 
her statement, she has had a cruel lesson from experience. 
“ I have grovm terribly old during the last six months, which 
seem to have added ten years to my mental life. Knowledge 
bought by experience is dearly gained. I must tell you that 
I am going through every kind of jnisfortune of the most 
painful description. I am betrayed in love, as you had 
predicted and betrayed also in friendship. That is the 
hardest blow ! And so atrociously betrayed 1 It would 
take too long to give you all the details ; enough for you 
to know that I have no real interest in life ; I have quarrelled 
even with my husband.” 

Yet even in this same letter, when Delphine declares 
her total indifference to everything and proclaims herself 
the most unhappy of women, she cannot help admitting that 
a new friend has just appeared who is helping her to bear the 
hard troubles beneath which she is giving way. Of course, 
he is like none of the others and she is quite certain that 
with him she will have no deception to fear. 

‘‘One being alone consoles me a little. This is a new 
admirer of whom I have told you something and who is 
worth it. I think I told you that I had made his acquaint- 
ance at the time of the disturbances of August 10 ; it is 
my husband’s friend, M. de Grouchy; you may remember 
what I told you. He is no raei’e fop, no scamp like Comte 
. . . he is simplicity itself, honest and upright in person 
and has many of your brother’s qualities with much deeper 
feeling. He is also deeply in love with your poor sister and 
this in such a touching way, so different from everything I 
have hitherto seen, that if I had not abandoned all sentiment 
and all love, I think I might be touched. At any rate, he is 
a sure friend in whom I have the greatest confidence and who 
cannot be dangerous, as I have full power over him. I am 
sure that you would like him very much, for he is good and 
simple ; but your poor sister is too ill-balanced a character to 

^ Antoine de L^vis. 
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be attracted solely by these qualities. An attractive and 
amiable fop has more influence over her, because he flatters 
her self-Io\c more readily. This is dreadful, I know; but 
with you I am not afraid to speak freely, therefore you may 
spare yourself alarm ; whether they are fops, or amiable 
or attracti\c, nothing more can interest me and I ^vish only 
to NCgetale." 

At this moment Astolphc was attacked by the measles. 
Delphine nursed him and caught the disease in her turn ; she 
was confined to her bed for nearly a month, and thought 
no more of her love affairs. During her illness the trial and 
execution of Louis XVI took place. Immediately after the 
death of the King, his illustrious defender, M. de Male- 
sherbes, left Paris and took refuge again on his estate at 
Orltkms, accompanied by his children and grandchildren. 

Annand do Custinc then occupied the post of super- 
numerary adjutant-general to his father at Mayence, but 
camp life tried his health greatly. It steadily greiv worse, 
and ill the early dajs of January, 1793, he left the army and 
rctunied to Paris. His father had commissioned him to 
appear before the General Committee of Defence to secure 
llic adoption of his plan of campaign in preference to that of 
Dumouricz. Annand found his wife and child at Paris, and 
their common life was resumed as before, except that the 
relations between Uie couple, thoij^h not entirely satisfactory, 
were somewhat improved. Armand's health and the danger 
that he had run had brought about a most happy re- 
conciliation. 

“Your brother, with whom I had had a somewhat serious 
quarrel, has been nicer to me than for a long time. Besides 
ho is so unljappy in many ways that only a heart of stone 
could fail to be touched. So we are on affectionate terms, 
Uiougli more as brother and sister than as husband ond 
w ife." 

The meeting of the married couple was not to be of long 
duration. E^ ents became more Uireatcning and were mo\ ing 
toMords a tragic issue. On March 10 was formed the 
llc\Qlulionary tribunal whicli waste judge the enemies of the 
llcpublic without appc-al. Not only was tlie country at war 
witli foreign jmwers but several prorinces were devastated by 
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civil conflicts, Arniand fully realised the dangers of the 
situation, and was anxious at least to place his wife and son 
in security. He insisted that Delphine should find a secret 
refuge in the provinces, where she could remain and wait for 
better days. Her friend the Comtesse Alexandre de la 
Rochefoucauld had long since been obliged to close her salon 
in the Rue de Clichy and had taken refuge on her estate 
of Mello. She had established herself in the little chateau 
known as the Priory under the modest name of Mme. 
Alexandre, and was doing her best to be forgotten.^ She 
had repeatedly urged Delphine to come and join her in this 
refuge, the secui’ity of which ivas her boast. Under her 
husband’s persuasions Mme. de Custine at length resolved to 
accept the invitation, and on April 15 she started for 
Mello with Astolphe and an old nurse named Nanette Malriat 
whose family lived in Niederviller and had been deeply 
attached to the Custine family for generations. Meanwhile, 
Armand de Custine coui’ageously remained in Paris, prepared 
for the worst and ready to undergo the sternest trials. 

No sooner was she settled at Mello than Delphine thought 
herself in Paradise ; in that charming residence she enjoyed 
the calm and repose to which she had long been a stranger, 
and her heart, so cruelly tried, expanded to the hope of 
better days. Her happiness would have been complete if she 
had bad her mother and her brother wth her. But the 
scanty news which she received from Rheinsberg was 
unfortunately far from reassiming. Her mother, tom by 
grief and anxiety, was continually ill, and Elzear was in 
a constant state of depression, overwhelmed by the gloomiest 
presentiments, Delphine lived upon the hope of receiving 
news from these two beings who were so dear to her, and when 
a letter arrived her joy was vmbounded. 

“Mello, Maj/ 1, 1793. 

“ O ! my dear mother, what a happy moment it is when I 
am able to hear from you. Assuredly you will never know 

^ Her mother had stayed in Paris and remained there througliout 
the Terror. The daughter of Comtesse Alex, who married the Prince 
Borghfese, remembered carrying milli to her grandmother in a little tin 
bottle to the house where she was hiding. 
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thotixfccntof my doliglit when I see a letter from Rhciiisberg. 
I am seired with palpitations and am throwm into a state of 
excitement ulu'cli would be unbeatable if it lasted long, but 
then this is soon changed to sadness and grief when I learn 
that you arc ill, despondent and discouraged. Farewell to 
courage and to happiness 1 

“I sluill continue to look into jour business, but send mo 
that letter from the Prince that I ha\e asked for and a copy 
pf }our passports which you had when you left here. In 
spite of my c/forts I fear llmt I may not succeed, but this is 
a misfortune for which you must have been long prepared. 
lIorco\ cr, w c ha\ e reached the point w hen the loss of fortune 
appears of no account 

**2 w ill send you some of my hairt ns ^ ou want it. Ilm^c 
not jet had ElzeW's hair made up; I wear it on my heart 
but I cannot at present afford to ha\c it mounted. This w ill 
ghc you some idea of our present state of aiUncnco. I ha\e 
not been in Paris for the last fortnight ; I am staj'ing ^vith 
Mmc. Alexandre do la Hochefoucauld, fifteen longues from 
Paris, in a charming house. Country air seems to me very 
pure and so good that for a long time I ha'vo ne\cr felt 
so well. 

You wish to know how I am. Pretty much tlie same. I 
retain niy colour, am rather thin than fat and am perhaps 
better looking tlian I w os. Mj* hair is not so dark on my 
head as when it is let do<rn. Since my attack of measles I 
ha^e not been entirely well; I hn^c fits of choking and 
spasms, and for the last jear iny ncncs ba'o been >ery weak. 

/ constantly feci (he violent nenous attacks which 1 had Inst 
jear. These ore sufficient details concerning mj* outward 
appearance. It is not so easy to understand my mental 
slate. Volumes would be required and manj guarantees that 
my words would bo read, so 1 will not enter upon this 
important topic. Astolphe is with me and is quite well ; mj’ 
husband is at Paris.” 

Delpbino had a \ciy pleasant visit at AfcHo She tells her 
brother of the calm and restful life she leixds and how much 
she enjoj-s it after the hours of Anguish tliat she spent in the 
capital. Tlie Comtesse Alex is most kind to lior, but there 
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is always the slight coldness between them which ^va.s left by 
the incident of the Troubadour. 

“ May 17, 1793. 

“ I write to you frovn a charming place, the home of peace 
and tranquillity. Can you not imagine it? This place 
reminds me of St. Amand, the same month of the year, the 
same woods and the same charming streams ; but there is no 
Elzear to admire, to sing its praises and to walk in it. All 
is braided in crape and appears to me only through a dark 
veil. My letter will, perhaps, bring you some of the jjure 
air which I breathe ; it is so long since I have smelt the 
country. You cannot imagine how well I feel, I must not 
say happy, for in my case the two w'ords are not synonymous. 
0 dear ! how good it is to have left Paris. 

Here I am quite close to Chantilly and can get news of 
your brother every day ; I have my son with me. I have 
been here now for three weeks, regretting the days as they 
pass and trembling for those which are to come. Both of us ; 
are here alone ; our hearts are not in harmony, far from it ; but 
there is no constraint and we have sufficient affection for one 
another to make up for other deficiencies. I am resolved to 
have no other sentiments ; I have been too often deceived and 
too unhappy when my feelings were keener. A sweet 
indifference is the proper state of my heart ; why has it not 
always been thus ? ” 

Naturally, though Delphine insists that all sentimental 
feelings have been destroyed for ever in her, she cannot write 
a letter without talking of her love affairs. 

“ The Sigisbee ^ is as tender as ever, but he is far away. 
Correspondence, however, goes on in spite of my indifference, 
hut only as a distraction. I am sure that you would like him ; 
he is good and simple, with an excellent heart and charming 
sweetness. He is romantic at heart, too much so for me per- 
haps, as you very well say. But I rely upon him, I like 
writing to him, and I swear that there is nothing more in it. 
He thinks that my feeling goes further than this, but he is so 

1 M. de Grouchy, who had been appointed on the 19th of March to the 
army of the Cherbourg coast. He had been sent to Havre, where he 
was in command. 
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“ Preserve your life for your children and think that if you 
were gone life would be a burden impossible to support. I 
have often heard you say that will-power can do anything. 
Have, then, the will-power to get well and to see us again, 
and to teach us to love life. Think of my poor brother to 
whom you are still so necessary, think of your poor Delphine 
who has not had a moment’s pleasure since your absence.” 

She urges her to try a marvellous drug, the excellent effects 
of which she has herself seen and which she used after her 
attack of measles ; as she is unable to send it she gives her 
mother directions for procuring it.^ 

Delphine would have liked to rejoin her husband at Paris, 
but he sent her the most startling news. The capital was in 
a state of sheer anarchy ; the Assembly had been invaded 
several times, and obliged to yield to the orders of a populace 
in arms. On June 2 it had been literally besieged and 
forced to vote for the arrest of the Girondins. How could 
Delphine have thought of re-entering the capital under such 
conditions ? After a two months’ visit to Mme. Alexandre, 
Mme. de Custine would no longer trespass upon her hospit- 
ality, graciously though it Avas offered, and went away to 
Normandy with Astolphe. She Avent to see her sister-in -laAv, 
Mme. de Dreux-Breze, who had also thought it advisable to 
leave Paris, and had taken refuge at the Andelys Avhere she 
lived in isolation. It Avas agreed that Delphine should come 
back afterAvards for another visit to Mello. At the end of a 
month at the Andelys the young Avoman began to find time 
hang heavy on her hands. Then she conceived an absolutely 
Avild idea Avhich she, of course, thought marvellous and which 
she hastened to put into execution. Her admirer, Avhom she 
called the Sigisbee, Avas staying at Havre ; this seemed a good 
opportunity to go and see him. No sooner said than done. 
Delphine put her sister-in-laAv off Avith a cock and bull story 
and, leaAung Astolphe in her care, started for Havre in the 
company of a chamber-maid. She is careful to give her brother 
a narrative of this escapade. 

^ “ This drug is to be had at Lausanne from MM. Fran9oi8 Grasset ; it 
may perhaps be had at Berlin, but you must take care that it is not a 
counterfeit. Its name is the Essence of Schevers, known as the Mar- 
vellous Essence of Altona in Denmark, prepared by Thierry Schevers of 
Altona, the one and only possessor of the recipe.” 
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1793 

“I liA^e been staying for tlic last month «ith my sister at 
tlie Andcl}s, a little Normandy town thirty Icigues from 
IIn\Tc Ihe Sigisbte had been m command at Ha\re for 
some months and the idea of going to see him poisessed me 
I made my cunosity to sec the sea a pretext, and went alone 
with my chamber maid to \Tsit the sea I left my son with 
mj sister Iha^c been here a week, most of which I ha^c 
spent with the Sigisbee This seems to me the happiest 
time since we ha%e been separated Hh a/Tcction is tender 
and respectful, and he is good and. s) mpathetic You would 
like him, I am sure, if }ou could sec him without prejudice 
He has been decpl} touched by mj journey and by the reason 
of it, for it 18 a w^ld escapade I ba\o walked about c\erj 
where and scon the sea from c^cry point of view " 

Tlic sight of the ocean, which was quite new to Dclphmc, 
inspired her with such unschooled reflections tlial we cannot 
deprive our readers of them Uhc) sliow what a child she 
still remained 

staj at HavTC will be memorable for a long time to 
conic The sight of the ships and the vast expanse of this 
terrible sea will be graven in my memorj Bj the seaside 
with tlie vrater somewhat rough I tliought of }ou How 
hnppj we should have been there together witli Ossinn, and 
how this fine sight w’ould have inspired }ou ’ I cannot con 
ccivc how a man ever had the courage to bo tlie first to run 
the risk of sailing upon this tcmblc element I should like 
to have Known that man, and feel sure that I should have 
loictl him Some strong pa-ssion must ha^c induced him to 
venture. Gessner * must have spoken the trutli Aly interest 
in ‘^cemg the sea has been increased by the fact tlial for some 
time I have been reading witli m> sister in law certain novels 
in tlic style of ‘ Robinson Crusoe' bj M Gnvcl In one of 
them a man is shipwrecked, and after fifty years is found 
on an island, happy and content and unailling to leave it 
Ills industry had provided him v'lth all the wants and 
nectvsilies of life 'Ihe descriptions arc charming 'nic 

* * The Fmt ?»avigntor " is one of the chirf works of the Swospoct 
Gevner 
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second novel is about a girl who is on board ship with 
her father who is takinir her to the Indies where he wishes 

O 

her to marry against her will. A young man who is deeply 
in love with her conti-ives to embark upon the same ship. 
A frightful tempest arises, and everybody rushes to the 
boats, which are engulfed. The father of tlie young woman 
is drowned with the rest ; she alone remains with her lover, 
who, supported by his passion, contrives to construct a raft. 
After a thousand dangers thev reach a desert island and 
nothing is more interesting than the means by which they 
contrive to exist. There are three volumes, so I will not 
undertake to relate the story in detail, but you must admit 
that the subject can be interesting. After such a course of 
reading, the sea has a twofold interest, and when I am 
out walking with the Sigisbee I imagine myself starting for 
a desert island.” 

“ My poor head is thus greatl}’’ excited ; it is time to 
leave Havre. In two days I shall be returning to the 
Andelys for another month and then shall go to Mello to 
Mme. Alexandre. Such are my proposals unless some gi’eat 
event changes my course or unless my great plans come to 
nothing.” ^ 

“You would laugh if you saAV me in my little hotel room 
where I spend my time, because I know no one except the 
Sigisbee, who calls as often as possible, but cannot be here 
alwa3’^s, I seem just like a novelist’s hei’oine. In the inn 
I am known as Mile. Justine, and Avhen my chamber-maid 
asserted that I was married, they laughed at her. However, 
they think me very pretty, and that should console me for 
posing as Mile. Justine. Indeed, this jmung lady is rather 
an extraordinary person ; she spends her time with a yoimg 
man and sees no one else ; certainly with the best intentions 
in the world.” 

At length it was necessary to put an end to this vild 
escapade, to leave the attractive Sigisbee and return to the 
Andelys. There Delphine was to have a terrible awakening. 
No sooner had she arrived than she heai'd that her father-in- 
law, General de Custine, had been arrested. She did not 
hesitate. As Mme. de Dreux-Breze pretended that her state 
^ Delphine had thought of rejoining her mother at Rheineberg. 
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of Ijcnllh {lid not allow her to lca\c Andelys, Dclplunc 
declared that she vould not abandon her husband or her 
father-in-law in their misfortune, ami that she ^\ollld return 
to them. Thus this madcap jMjrforms a true net of heroism, 
for a man ^hom she does not lo\c and «ho is, at least, in- 
different to her. She knows \oiy’ well that she is risking 
her life, but nothing can stop her, because she thinks it her 
duty to be with her husband. She left Astolphe to the 
care of her sister-in-law and of Nanette and started for tlic 
capital. 



CHAPTER XII 


JULY AUGUST, 1793 

General de Custine is sent to the army of the North, is then re- 
called to Paris and brought before the Eevolutionary Tribunal — 
Armand de Custine is also arrested — Fouquier-Tinville’s indict- 
ment of the General — Heroic conduct of Delphine — The General 
is condemned to death — His execution. 

For a year General de Custine had played a brilliant part 
and had been repeatedly successful. Unfortunately in 1793 
the fortune of Avar inflicted upon him several disastrous 
failures. His enemies chose that moment to ruin him. His 
energy, the vehemence AAuth Avhich he had denounced the 
ineptitude of the War Office, and the scorn Avith Avhich he 
treated the incompetence of parasites had made him an 
object of implacable hatred. Bouchotte Avas at that time 
Minister for War ; his zeal Avas confined to sending the 
armies thousands of copies of “ Pere Duchesne.” To the 
absurd remarks of the minister Custine audaciously replied, 
“ I also, citizen minister, have eyes only for the Republic ; 
but Avhen the success of her armies obliges me to reproach 
the minister for his ignorance or his incompetence in per- 
forming the difficult functions entrusted to him, I shall 
not be AA'^anting to the Republic in speaking vigorously 
against him. 

“ The time has passed Avhen generals regarded a minister 
as a god, even if he Avere a fool. I have never been one 
of those feeble characters ; I Avas a Republican before the 
Republic, and whenever I have met one of these ministerial 
idols I have treated him Avith scorn.” 

He referred to the minister in the same tone in his answer 
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to the Committee of PuHic Safety, which had written 
reproaching him for his severity. 

“Tlic penalty of death against traitors and those who 
endanger our organisation ought certainly to alarm Bouchotte 
to a greater extent than anyone else; for of all the ill- 
disposed and male\olent enemies of the happiness of their 
fellow citizens there is none who d<»er\cs more than he, to 
justify the foresight of the lawj** 

Bouchotte was now to take his rc\cngc. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1792 Custinc was in command of the Army of 
the Rhine, and that he had seized in succession, Wonns, 
Spires, Frankfort, and Majcncc. He had made the last- 
named town his headquarters. In April, 1793, after the 
treachery’ of Dumouriez, his attitude of firm loyalty secured 
him the confidence of the Comention, but his position was 
becoming \cry difficult, for he was menaced on all sides. 
The town of I^rankfort was rccaptiu^ by the Prussian army 
and part of the French garrison was massacred. Shortly 
afterwards Ma^cncc was invested. General dc Dampierre, 
who commanded the Army of ll>e North, had been killed 
on May 9, and tlic rcprcsentati\cs of that arm) com- 
municated the unanimous desire of Uic troops tliat Custine 
should take his place. He was, therefore, appointed to 
replace Uainpicrrc;* this new command was by no means 
desirable, for Conde and Valenciennes w'cre bcsieg^. Custinc, 
in spite of his objection, obeyed the orders of the Committee ; 
but before taking his departure, though strictly speaking he 
was no longer in command, he wished to make an attempt to 
rclic\c Ma)cnce. He made a sortie on Ma) 17 and was 
o\cn\hcimed. After this failure, for which he was bitterly 
reproached, he went to the Army of the North. lie found 
llio troops in a state of dcspondenc) and badly anned ; his 
arrisnl was immediately followed by a succession of defeats. 
It was not his fault, for the situation was not of his making, 
but, none the less, he was rcgartlcd as responsible.* Conde 
f>oe Arthur Chnquct, Les Ouemi de la UftvfulKm, ri'xp^dtlum de 
Cvtine, Mayatce (I’lon Noumt & Co ) 

* Hi* plice at the hcail of the army of the Hhioe taken by General 

IVauhamv*. 

* The newspaper* were fnll of references to Custine, sometime* 
nraiting his talents, BOmetimes decrjing them. He was not afraid to put 
mm«elf forward, and wrote to the Conrenlion open erery oetnaion. 
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had been reduced by famine, and opened its gates to the 
Prince of Coburg on Jul}^ 12. On the receipt of this news 
the Committee of Public Safety summoned Custine to Paris. 
The General obeyed and left Cambrai on July 15. 

The assurance which he displayed upon his arrival merely 
exasperated the hatred of his enemies. The Committee 
resolved that he should be accompanied by a gendarme who 
had orders never to leave him. The General defied the Con- 
vention and shoAved himself proudly at all the public places, 
at the Palais-Royal and in the theatre, followed always by 
his inseparable gendarme. He was received everywhere with 
noisy ovations and shouts of Vive Custine ! The Jacobins 
demanded that this scandal should be stopped. The Con- 
vention obeyed and decreed that the General should be put 
under arrest and imprisoned in the Luxembourg. This 
sentence was carried out on July 22. On July 23 the 
news came that Mayence had capitulated, and this was 
followed on July 28 by the loss of Valenciennes. This was 
more than enough to secure the transference of Custine to 
the Revolutionary tribunal. He was transferred to the 
Conciergerie on July 28 and seals were placed the same 
day on the rooms in the Rue de Lille, 509, which were 
occupied by Armand de Custine and his wife, and where they 
entertained their father when he came to Paris. Seals were 
also placed lipon a third story room occupied by citizen 
Gauria, the General’s secretary, and upon a private room 
which Custine had hired in a furnished hotel. 

On July 30 Custine underwent his first examination. 
On August 5, at ten o’clock in the morning, he was taken 
from the Conciergerie to be present at the removal of the 
seals. This was done in the presence of Louis Bonenfant, 
Commissary of Police for the section of la Fontaine de 
Grenelle. Armand de Custine and JDelphine were present at 
the operation and signed the report. Nothing was found in 
Delphine’s rooms which gave rise to suspicion, and her papers 
were returned to her. From Armand’s room, on the contrary, 
though he had not been accused or denounced, all the papers 
were carried away in two cardboard boxes which were taken 
to the court. The seals were also removed from the room on 
the third floor occupied hy citizen Gauria. On August 13 
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Custinc underwent n further examination. He asked tliat 
papers should be brought from Strasburgand Cainbrai which 
he had left there and w'hich might help him to clear himself. 
'I'his request was granted and Auvray, the usher of the court, 
was sent to Strasburg with Gaurin. Terriard and Bcrceau, 
pro\ided with full powers by Custinc, went to Cambrai. 

Delphinc, when she hastened to Paris, imagined that she 
would only have to support her Inisband during the ciucl 
troubles through which he was passing, but tlie reality was 
much worse than she anticipated. Armand do Custinc had 
written a letter to his father at Cambrai on July 13, 
ad\ising him to send in his resignation. Tliis letter, whicli 
arrived after the General’s departure, was seized and the 
writer was regarded ns a suspocL Moreover, when he saw 
his father imprisoned in the Conciergerio, the young man 
could not contoin his indignation. Regardless of tlic possible 
cost he at once printed and placardetl tliroughout Paris tlic 
“Defence of the Political and Military Conduct of General 
do Castine.” These two incidents provided reason enough 
for his arrest. He was imprisoned at La Force, and could 
not, therefore, help his father during his trial. 

Was Delphinc likely to bear the weiglit of tin's twofold 
misfortune? Knowing her as we do, we should hardly 
think it possible; yet it was so, and this young woman, 
twenty-two years, of age, whom we have seen hitherto as 
merely frivolous and irresponsible, made hca<j against the 
storm vvith an energy of which far stronger tharaclers 
would, perhaps, have l^n incapable. 

On August 14 Fouquier-Tinvillc, after examining the 
docvwwewtR pTOsided by Uwi Oawvnvvttce of Publie Safety and 
the Committee of General Security, drew up Ins indictment, 
which concludctl with tlic wonK: “According to tlie 
explanation abov e giv cn tlic public prosecutor has drawn up 
tlic present accusation against Adam Philippe Custinc, 
sometime commander-in-chief of Uie Army of the North and 
of tlie Ardennes, for having vvick«lly and designedly abased 
his position as general and used it to betray the interests of 
the Republic by entering into communications and overtures 
with the enemies of France: and tlirough thoe communica- 
tions and overtures, having farilitalcd the entrance of tlie 
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enemies into the possessions of the Republic and handed 
over to them towns, fortresses, magazines, and arsenals.” 

The General’s trial caused considerable excitement at 
Paris, and the examination of the “ villainous Custine ” was 
proclaimed in the streets ; the public who a few days 
previously had cheered the General when he appeared at the 
Palais-Royal, now demanded his head with no less vehemence. 
So great was the crowd which desired to be present at the 
trial that the rumour went abroad that members of the 
tribunal were selling tickets at twenty and even fifty francs. 
One individual, anticipating the condemnation and anxious 
to speculate upon the public curiosity had begun, on the 
A'ery first da}’ of the trial, to put up an amphitheatre in the 
Place de la Republique to sell places to those who might 
wish to see the “ punishment of the traitor ” at their own 
convenience. The General Council of the Commune, angry 
at this disgraceful speculation, ordered that tlie erection 
should be destroyed.^ 

Custine appeared before the Revolutionary tribunal for 
the first time on Friday, August 16, at nine o’clock in the 
morning. From that day until judgment was pronounced 
Delphine was present at every session of the tribunal, in spite 
of the danger to which she was exposed in consequence of 
the popular eixcitement. She could not have borne this trial 
but for the presence of one of her husband’s friends, Guy de 
Chaumont-Quiti’y, who accompanied her every day and 
walked with her through the streets to preserve her, as far 
as possible, from insult. He was di’essed as a man of the 
people in a carmagnole without a cravat and hair mi- 
powdered and cut short. On every occasion Delphine ran 
great risks : “ The day before yesterday,” writes the Gazette 
fran^.aise on August 21, 1793, “this woman, so interesting 
for her warm-heartedness and her filial piety, left the Palais de 
Justice in the middle of the crowd. There was a smile upon 
her face and it was thought that she was laughing. Some 
women, unable to feel for her position, began to shout ; She 
laughs ! but she will not laugh long. It is the daughter of 
Custine ; her father vdU soon be pla}'ing at hot-cockles.” 

We do not propose to attempt the narrative of Mine, de 
^ Arch. Nat. Carton, £80. 
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Custinc's heroic conduct during this terrible time Wc 
prefer to Iea\c her son to speak, "bo knew these events 
better than anyone and learned them from his motlier's own 
words.' 

“Tlie first interview between the General and his daughter- 
in-law was touching ; ns soon ns the old soldier saw' iny 
mother, lie thought that his safety was assured. As a matter 
of fact, her youth, her beauty and her timidity interested the 
public, the people and even the judges to such an extent 
tliat the men who had resolved upon the genernrs destruc- 
tion wished to frighten the young woman. Septembriseurs, 
as paid assassins were then known, were placed for several days 
upon the steps of the Palais de Justice and my mother was 
carefully warned of the danger w Iiich she ran on cv eiy occasion 
when she ventured to appear at the court. Notliing stopped 
her and she was to be seen in court every day, sitting at her 
father-in-law's feet. She spent her evenings and mornings in 
secretly canvassing members of the tribunal and of the 
Committees, At one of the last sessions of the tribunal my 
mother reduced the women in the gallery to tears with a 
look. Tliesc marks of sympathy so irritated Fouquier- 
Tnvillo that ho sent secret orders to the assassins on the 
steps. 

“Tlic prisoner had just been taken back to prison, 
dauglitcr-in-law was prepanng to go down the steps of the 
court, alone and on foot, to regain tlic cab which was waiting 
for her in a side street, TLliroughout her life my mother had 
an instinctive and unreasonable fear of a crowd , she stopped, 
Ircmbling at the lop of the steps and thought herself lost 
‘ If I stumble or fall, like Mrac. de Lamballc,' she said to 
liersclf, ‘it is all over with me,' and the fierce crowd thronged 
lliicker upon her passage. Shouts came from all sides: ‘It 
is tlie Custinc! it is tlic traitors daughter-in-law !' How 
was she to descend this long flight of steps, amid a mob 
intoxicated with rage ? Some were standing witli drawn 
swords in front of her, otlicra witiiout waistcoats and Ibcir 
sleeves tunied up, were moving the women aside. She lias 
told me tlint she hit her linnds and her lips until Uie bloo<l 
came, in tlie hope tliat the pain would prevent her from 
* La 77bmi< m 1S39, Astolphc <le Ci.<tioe. 
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growing pale. At length, when she thought her last hour 
had come, she noticed a fish-woman carrying an infant in her 
arms.^ ‘ What a pretty child that is,’ she said with sudden 
inspiration; ‘Take it,’ replied the mother, and put it into 
her arms. Mine, de Custine took the child, kissed it, and 
went quietly down the steps through the astonished populace. 
She went down the courtyai’d, crossed it and made her way to 
the square without receiving any blow or even an insult. She 
reached the gate, returned the child to the woman who had 
lent it, and made her escape.” 

The next day the heroic young woman, regardless of 
danger, reappeared at the tribunal and resumed her place at 
the General’s feet. Throughout the whole course of his trial 
Custine defended himself with much wit and cleverness. His 
answers were so keen and incisive, his arguments, were so 
sound and reasonable and he cleared himself so readily from 
the absurd charges brought against him that his innocence 
seemed obvious. The following is a brief summary of the 
charges brought against him and his replies. 

x'Vt the outset of the war Custine had refused to seize the 
gorges of Porrentruy, though ordered to do so by IMarshal 
Llickner. 

Reply. — “ I did not take the gorges of Porrentruy because, 
in the first place, I had no soldiers, and, in the second place 
an order cannot be executed on Friday when it is onl}^ 
received on the following Monday.” 

Although Custine could have been under no delusion con- 
cerning the weakness of Mayence, which was bound to succumb 
to the armies of the Coalition sooner or later, he stripped 
Strasburg of its artillery for the benefit of Mayence. 

Reply. — “ If I sent artillery from Strasbuig* and Landau 
to Mayence, it was to fortify the town. As it was to be 
defended, it had to be fortified.” . 

He had ordered officers of the Volunteer National Guard 
to be shot for eating grapes in the vineyards, and after the 
execution he exclaimed, “That is how discipline is main- 
tained ! ” 

Reply. — “If I had certain soldiers shot who had been 
plundering churches and stores or who had disobeyed the 
General’s orders, it was to maintain discipline.” 
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One e\cnjng, nt supper m his house in Mn}uicc, Anth n 
great number of oflicers around Inin, “toward*, the end of 
.Tanuar}, m speaking of the late King, he said, ‘All is 
finished'’ and then fell into a gloomj silence which was 
Old} broken by this exclamation ‘ Such w as not iny opinion , 
the King should base been kept as a hostage and not 
executed ' 

Reply — “ I might ha\c said that if we had kept Louis as a 
hostage, the cnem} would haxcntbickcd h> with less deeper 
ation,but I hasc nc\cr shown any sign of pity for a man 
whom I has e alw a}’s regarded as the author of our misfor 
tunes ” 

A witness reproached him for arbitranly arresting nt 
Ma\oncc Dr Hofimann, one of the best patriots in the town 
Custinc rcphe<l “Ido not know whether Dr HofTmanii 
was as good a patriot as ho said, but the greatest enemies of 
libcrtj arc often these cafe talkers, and club orators It ma) 
be remembered that Dumotincx presided o\or Jacobin 
meetings in a red cap ” 

A witness had asserted that Custme had brought furniture 
to Ma}cnco worth eighty thousand francs, to which Custme 
replied with a laugh “ If the witness can tell no better lies 
than that, he had better take a wallet and beg his bread ” 
Tlie rrcsidcnt said to the accused “\Vlule }ou were with 
the Ami} of the Rhine }ou reccued communications from 
Mayeucc tlirough a lad} ” 

“ Unfortunatcl}, no ' ” replied Custinc gail} 

One of the charges, which made the General most nngr} 
was llic comparison whidi the people attempted to draw 
heUits^n Dumounez and himself ‘ } bert can be nf> conneo- 
tion,” he crietl, “ between a low intriguer like Dumouriez and 
a limn who has nlwa}H scrvetl his countr} honoumbl} ” 

One of the mo',1 siolent wilnesse?, against the General was 
RoucliotteV sccretar}, a certain Vincent Hi> CMdeiice lasted 
for sc\cral sessions and he assumed the position of a public 
prosecutor Hw altitude pissctl Uie bounds of dt‘e-cnc\ so 
for that one of the jur} requested the President to call Uic 
wiliK'vs to onler 

IIowL\cr, the Inal dragged on and after it bail lastesl for 
Ihirietn da}^, Ilibcrl niruvcd Uie judges of b mg nttru-lcd 
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by the beauty of Mme. de Custine. The President of the 
tribunal and the public prosecutor were even summoned to 
the bar of the Convention to explain the delay for which 
they were held responsible. At length, on August 28, at 
nine o’clock in the evening, after a session of twelve hours, 
sentence was pronounced. Custine, on the declaration of a 
majority of the jury, was declared convicted of high treason 
and condemned to death, while his property was confiscated 
to the Republic. 

The prisoner returned with a slow step to hear the sentence 
read. The general silence amid the audience, and the candles 
which he had not seen alight since the trial, seemed to 
impress him greatly. He sat down and glanced over the 
crowd. Coffinhal informed him of the verdict, while Fouquier- 
Tinville read the law and asked that it should be enforced. 
Custine, unable to perceive Tronson-Ducoudray, his lawyer, 
or his other counsel, turned to the bench and said : “ I have 
no defenders left ; they are fled ; my conscience can reproach 
me for nothing; I die calm and innocent.” He looked 
carelessly upon the mob who shouted applause ; their passion 
had been raised to such a height that the jurors who had not 
voted for death were almost torn in pieces. 

Custine, after hearing the death sentence, went back to 
the clerk’s office, fell on his knees and prayed for two hours. 
He asked that he might die as a Christian, and the Abbe 
Lothringer was sent to him, a priest who had taken the oath ; 
Custine accepted his services as he probably saw no great 
difference between jurors and non-jurors. He made a long 
confession and requested the Abbe to wite to his daughter- 
in-law and his daughter and handed him for the latter a lock 
of his hair. Then he wrote this short letter to his 
son. 

“ Farewell, my son, farewell ! Do not forget a father who 
sees death arrive with calmness. I have but one regret, 
the fact that I leave you a name which my sentence might 
make some credulous people tliink capable of treason. Clear 
my memory when you can. If you can obtain my letters it 
will be easy. Live for your dear vfife and for yom* sister, 
whom I kiss. Love one another and love me. I think that 
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I shall be able to face my last hour calmly. At any rote, I 
shall hn\c to face it, so once more, good-bye. 

“ Your fallier, your friend, 

“ CusnvE. 

28, 1793, at 10 p.m.’* 

Dclphine secured permission to <icc the General for the lost 
time on the evening of his condemnation. His dungeon had 
been changed; “tliev are removing me,” he said to his 
daughter-in-law, “ to make room for the Queen and because 
my former lodging vas the worst in tlic prison.” 

The next morning, at six o’clock, he continued his 
confession and pray«l with the Abbe who had spent tlie 
night witli him. At that moment the concierge brought 
him a letter from Dclphine, unsealed, but the General 
refused to read it as it might shake Ins resolution. At a 
quarter past ten he was ordered to mount the tart and 
started for tlic Place dc la Rtvolution. The Abb(5 
Lotliringcr accompanied him and often made him kiss the 
crucifix which he held m his hand Custine wore the 
national uniform and looked, with tears in his eyes, upon the 
people who applauded his punishment. When ho reached 
the place of execution he fell on his knees at the first step of 
the ladder, received the blessing of the pnost, glnncctl at 
the sinister knife and rcsolulel) mounted the stafibld. Tlic 
people, exasperated by these marks of piety, shouted, 
Cow ard ! cow ard ! * 

* Arch Nat. CarUm, Wk2S0 and W A 21. See Mmt. de Ctuiine, by 
T?...- f» .^1 i- . , . . » T. . DesMsart*. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AUGUST — DECEMBER, 1793 

Correspondence of Mme. de Custine with her mother and her 
brother — Armand de Custine in prison — Depression of Elzdar. 

During the terrible period through which she had just 
passed, Mme, de Custine had naturally ceased all corre- 
spondence with her family. Two days after the execution 
of her father-in-law she wrote to her mother a letter 
characterised by the deepest grief, but, in order to avoid 
its suppression by the black cabinet, Delphine alludes only 
distantly to recent events. In speaking of her husband 
she merely says that he is always in the same place; she 
dared not venture to write the word, prison : 

“Paris, August 30, 1793. 

“ After the long silence caused by my unhappiness, at last, 
dear mother, I can throw myself into your arms and weep 
with you. You know our misfortunes and your love for us 
is such that we know how you share them. Unfortunately 
I cannot enter into details ; I can only tell you that the 
unfortunate Armand is still in the same place, and that I 
do not yet know what divine power can extricate him 
from it. 

“Public rumour will have told you the life that I have 
been leading for the last five weeks. It will form a proud 
epoch in my life. What a dreadful position! pity your 
unfortunate Delphine! You can have no idea of all that 
she has had to go through for the last five weeks. It is 

torture for me to be unable to give you details, but in order 

116 
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that mj letters may reach }ou, I must speak to yon only of 
m} self 

“I do not think that anyone will bo hard hearted enough 
to suppress this letter I propose to gi\D jou news onl} of 
mjscif heart sinks at the thought that it ma), perhaps, 
be intercepted, like so many others and that }our anxiet) 
may therefore bo increased I ask mcrc^ of tlic man who 
nm} open this letter I beg him to look into his heart and 
tr} to put himself in mj place and to imagine that ho is 
throe hundretl leagues from his mother His heart will be 
softened and he will close m) letter and allow it to proceed 
Such, my dear mother, is my hope 

“I hcanl from jou a month ago Togiic ^oii some idea 
of mj dreadful position I must tell 5 on that I had jour 
letter in inj pocket for a week without haxing time and still 
less inclination to read it I think that this fact alone will 
c-rplam into what a state of misfortune I ha\c fallen since 
mj return here I nm prajing Umt we may be able to lease 
Pans and go and live in a % cry quiet comer of Nonrnandj 
where we will trj to be forgotten and to lessen the weight of 
our unhappiness, if possible 

“He constnntlj near me, mother, pity jour unfortunate 
dcstiin and pitj jour unfortunate children " 

I\Imc dc Cuslinc had rcccued n letter from her brother m 
which ho oscrwhclmod her wiUi pmiscs for her conduct. She 
thanks him, but asserts that she has done iiotliing more tlian 
herdutj, and snjs sety simplj 

“ Srpt ember 7, 1793 

“You are scrj enUiu-siaslic on mj account, mj dear, hut 
in rcahtj mj bchasiour has been pcrfccllj simple. I base 
done as nn\ honounble per«on would base aclc<l and 
should haNt been unworthy of jour inlcrt?<t if I had done 
otherwise Hut what would your enthivsinsm be if you knew 
the full dclaiK' How loud would then be jour praises 
of >oiir |>oor Dolpbine’ But, m\ dear, I desene no praises 
I ha%L salisfiwl mj convicncc and that is mj rcwanl Bui 
Ibrougb wlnl n school ha\c I jvis.sed ’ How Ihc*^ great 
t\cnls form our characten* and make us old ' I base gained 
ten \ears m exponence and your timonjus Delphinc has 
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become brave and is afraid of nothing. What do you think 
of such a change ? It is the work of real danger. 

“ Alas 1 we are by no means at the end of our misfortunes. 
Your poor brother is still in the same place and has less hope 
than ever of escaping from it ; his health is terribly shaken. 
Our property is at the bottom of the sea and so is that of all 
our friends ; I do not really know what we shall do ; such is 
our position. If one could only foresee a limit to it all ! if 
only, in the distant future, I could see a chance of our 
meeting ! How sad is this room in which I live ! I am 
alone all day and live on nothing but memories of the past 
and a little hope, a very little.” 

Delphine speaks with some bitterness of her sister-in-laAv, 
Adelaide de Dreux-Breze, who could not be induced to come 
to her father by the most urgent representations : “ Her 
devotion, she says, has persuaded her that she owed herself to 
her husband and unborn child more than to her father, and 
so throughout the whole of this unhappy business she has 
remained quietly in the country. In spite of these dreadful 
developments and in spite of my persuasions that she should 
at least come and kiss her unhappy father, nothing has been 
able to shake her; she did not think she ought to expose 
herself to fear, for there was no question of danger.” 

In her misfortune Mme. de Custine had learned to 
appreciate the affections of society at their proper value. 
Of all ,her friends very few had remained loyal to her ; 
almost all had fled from the society of one in whom no 
one could show interest without compromising himself. 
One alone had remained immovably attached to her, had 
supported her in her trials and, at the risk of his life, 
had daily accompanied her to the law courts to defend 
her. This was M. de Chaumont-Quitry, and it was only 
too natural that he should fall a victim to his attachment 
to her and to his too obvious devotion. He was denounced, 
arrested and thrown into prison, though he was a warm 
partisan of the Revolution. With him Delphine lost the 
only support which remained to her. She writes a melancholy 
letter to her brother concerning this further trial : 

“ One consoler has come to charm my solitude, the only 
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one ^\ho has surviNcd the deluge! I found him amidst my 
despair; his interest in us has been fatal to him. Alas! 
for the last two days he has been in a place like that in 
whicl; Annand is, though not in the same place, and so I am 
dcpri\cd of him ; if all these c\cnts have made us lose false 
friends, at any rate we have gained him; we will call him 
the friend in need. 

“!My friends, or rather those who had assumed the name, 
ha\c turned their backs on us ; no one scnturcs to come so 
much as to our door. The mention of our name makes 
them fly far and wide, for fear that the more hearing of it 
will compromise them. On tliis side our abajidonment is 
complete. You know that I was disposed to be misan- 
thropic; think what it must be now • I should like to lise 
in a sasage countiy. As for the woman of whom jou speak, 
Mmci, do F . . she was one of the first to turn her back on 
me. The Frisolity* has bchascil fairly well, and the 
Sigisbeo perfectly. The rest base been dreadful. But let 
us try to foigct such gloomy recollections. 

“ 1 must give jou my adsicc now. In the first place, write 
nothing to the son, that is an essential point ; secondly, bo 
careful to abbrc\iatc any names which you mention. Before 
all remember this, 

A thousand remembrances to the neighbour of whom }ou 
do not speak. Is it true that he is at present bound to us 
by indissoluble ties ? ” - 

IIow' was it that Dclphine was still at liberty after her 
audacious conduct? IVliy had she not been denounced, and 
why had she not joined her Imsband m pnson, with the 
tinfoftimates «ho were tJfcre groanmg? She d/d not knon* 
hers<df. In a letter of October 4 she said to Elz^ar: 

^'October 4, 1793. 

“No doubt sou Uiink I am in a dwelling similar to 
Armoiul; he is there still, and it is a miracle lliat I am 
not there) cl. But my conduct has been ojKn an»l uncon- 
ccalttl nml fir from tmiorou*>, I ha\c no doubt that tliis 
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has been niy safepruai-a. We are noi yet at the end of our 
niisforl lines ; Armnnd cannot leave ]iis present duelling and 
Ill's jien]Ui is going totally lo pieces. Mine has also been 
greail)’ shaken ; I have grown thin and much altered. My 
life at present is so unhealthy and so unhappy. I' am still 
sojiarated from Astolphe, who is with Adelaide ; I have been 
obliged to mal.e every possible sacrifice. 

“ To what trials was I destined and by how many kinds of 
misfortune am I overwhelmed ! You know the warm, indeed 
the too warm, interest which I take in the Sigisbee ; he is in 
the most anxious situation. 

“ It is impossible to foresee how long our separation will 
last. I am unable to face so painful an idea, and the will to 
live fades away, I believe that from this fact I derive my 
courage. 

“ Ilcmembcr me to mother, kiss her tenderly, and also the 
good neighbour. I sujiposc that my relations with him 
henceforward will allow this small liberty.” 

In each of his letters Elzear shows an overwhelming admira- 
tion for his sister. Mine, de Sabran appears no less enthu- 
siastic, and in memory of the terrible events which had just 
passed she designed an allegorical picture in the taste of the 
age. Elzear’s description of it is not without interest : 

“ October 19, 1793. 

“ You are my god, my goddess, my adopted angel, my saint, 
my patron, my dear friend, and anything else that is possible. 
Dear little girl, what a pleasure it was to hear from you ! 
You have behaved like a great man and like a good woman, 
and I do not know whether admiration or love for you moves 
me most deepl3^ Only enthusiasm can harmonise and unite 
these feelings, and so I am enthusiastic vdthout reserve. 

“ I should never finish if I attempted to describe .aU the 
thoughts that your letter has brought to my mind, and the 
feelings which it has roused in my heart. Besides, I am too 
full of you and your letter and your troubles and your 
admirable conduct to describe the impression which they 
make upon me. And the impression is too strong for me 
to analyse. My mother never talks of anything else ; she is 
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pninting >ou nnd me in n magic picture, like that of 
‘ Zemire and Azor/ ' You arc very like. SIio has painted 
you half from memory and half from a copy that ‘ihe made 
of tlie miniature ^^hich is on the back of the son's hoT. 
Ruins arc to bo seen and volcanoes pouring lava round you 
^^hilo I am trying to cross the rocks to reach you. She 
herself, on her knees in the room, seems to be about to leap 
towards the picture o\cr which the Genius of Imagination is 
draiving a curtain." 

Eizcars letters were not always so cheerful. The unhappy 
young man had always been of a very melanclioly disposi- 
tion, but the political events which had driven him into 
exile and the misfortunes wliicli had stricken his family had 
vastly aggravated tin's tendency to liypochondria. Ilencc- 
forward it steadily increased, and wo sec him sinking by 
degrees into a gloomy pessimism which was to poison his 
whole life and load him into foolish extravagances. Even 
now he can tell his sister of his love of solitude and his 
passion for ccniolcrics. 

He writes on October 3 • 

“ October 3, 1793. 

“What uneasiness, what torments "hat anxiety your 
ahscncc cait'cs me! and above all your silence’ I 

write to yon I feel like one of Ihocc poor people bowed 
beneath a heavy weight, who finds a milestone on wlu'ch to 
lean his back and for a moment How painful and 
grievous my dear, is absence' Wlio could ever have told 
when we left one another all that we liavc since experienced ^ 
H Imd known ft, should «c haxn been aWe to TcU 

llie poor «on how I love luni and how sorry I am for him. I 
dare not tell him so myself, much as I should like to do so. 

I hope he lias relumed at lengUi from his jouniey. 

“Our motlier's hcnltli is 5ljll very vreak ; you may imagine 
that all these anxieties liavc not made her any stronger 
do noUiing liut t.alk of you together and with our neighbour; 
but no one feels as 1 do, the tomicnt of anxiety when added 

* “7 nlre «nj Anv,” ft rorolc by Gntr) TIsc lil>relto i» 1^ 

V!ftnT*«atel, wlio hvl the Mra f*<«i tbo story of Sinie Le IVin« <fe 
IlrsatifsTt, *n'J the " In the li't *cl Z^nin it in the 

ol Aror, ft***! ftoes u> » picture fnae fccr fithcr inJ 
sUter? wwp-oj fer her fttiwnce. 
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to Torcofl soparatioii. I flee to tlie forests, nnd to the most 
frlooinj and dcsci-lcd spots. Separated from you, solitude 
M'oms to me better com])anv tlian all the world' for solitude 
is vourself. lliere I eonstmitly see you, I see and hear none 
but you and^ feel no otiier near me. I walk constantly and 
lose myself in m3' recollections. 

“ The lea\'es arc no^^• growitig yellow', the trees are bare, 
and Nature is becoming sad : so much the better. I have no 
more love for Nature, but rather liatred ; she seems to me to 
be too happ3'. She promised me happiness, and has 
treacherously' deceived me. I love onl}' the night and I seek 
only for darkness, for bare vaults and for the sepulchres of 
the dead. They alone can speak m3' language. I shall make 
yon sad, dear little girl ; I have given way to this outburst 
of melancholy' which has rushed forth from m3' heart like a 
blast from the cave of yEolu.s. At first I had attempted to 
keep it back but it soon overcame me. 

“ Farewell ; you will at least see from this letter the state 
of your brother’s mind, and be able to judge of his love b3' 
the extent of his .sadness.” 

In her delight at receiving a letter from her brother 
Dclphine does not lose a moment in repl3'ing. She scolds 
him for suiTcndering to melancholy and forgets all the 
dangers of her situation to plunge, w'ith real childishness, 
into the w'ildest possible imaginings. 

“ Ocfodej' 18 , 1793 . 

“ A letter from 3'ou, my dear ! It has escaped tlie deluge 
and has reached me. Your letters to me are as dear as a ray 
of light to an unhappy wTetch lost in the depths of a gloomy 
cavern. Let us love and thank the kindly person who allow's 
our letters to pass; some day perhaps we may make his 
acquaintance and be able to clasp him to our hearts. But, 
alas ! w'hat trouble could our letters cause ? They are those 
of tw'o tender lovers. Do you know, that I have sometimes 
regretted that I could not love 3'ou in that w'ay ? We suited 
one another perfectl}', at least 3'ou suited me ; joui’ ideas of 
perfection would perhaps have shown you Delphine in a dis- 
advantageous light, but our tastes and the similarity of our 
opinions upon a thousand matters would have brought us 
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together. Amuse yourself with Uic idea that you are no 
longer my brother, that we arc of the same age, and that we 
are to meet at the same countiy' house. What will bo your 
idea of me, and what fecHiigs .shall wc ha\c for one another? 
How absurd this is! I am indenting fairy' talcs, and for the 
moment, while talking to you, I forgot my dreadful 
position. 

“ Armand is still in tire same place and in a deplorable 
slate of health. I spend my' days with him, but there is 
reason to fear that I shall Ixj unable to give him even this 
consolation; our troubles increase every' day and hope is 
rapidly disappearing. 

** Your despondency lias gone to iny heart Do not gi\c 
^ way to it too much, my dear. If we were near one another 
wo could weep together, our tears would be less bitter and 
would wring our licarts less. But tJicrc is nothing to support 
us; tberefore you must will to l^^c, that wc may meet again. 
It is the only reason I have for clinging to life. Remember 
mo to our dear mother and kiss her scry tenderly Is her 
health still weak ? it causes me great anxiety. 

“My Astolphe Is still in Ihccounlry with my sislcr*in*law. 
I ha\c not e^cn tlic consolation of seeing him Tlic only 
con«;olntion that I base is niy possession of &u])ematuml 
htrciiglh; I am afraid ofnoUiing and am calmly and courage- 
ously prepared for anything. Do you rcmcmlxjr that a fly 
could once startle me ? At present it takes a great deal 
more than that I think that this courage is due rather to 
di«giLst of life tlion to any oUicr reason. 

“rarowdl, brother; our hearts arc at one, arc they 
not.?" 

After the death of General do Custine tragic c\cnts 
followed unintemiptediy. It was impossible to foresee the 
roncliKion of this gloomy period. On September 17 was 
proclaimctl Uic Law* of Suspects. E\cry dtirtn not in 
j>osv.*Nsion of a ccrliflcnlo of cilizcnship might lx.* tlirown into 
priw>n aloricc. 'riicrmignVwtrc KaniOicil in jK-rptliiity and 
tbeir projM-rtj ronfiscated. 'Hie bMof sicUnis including the 
ino^l illuNlrious names, grew longer ewery diy. After tlic 
Oirondins, Mnrie-Anloinelte, Mine. Ehrabclh, Uie Due 
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(YOvh'nm /irid inririy oihfjr.s inounlerl Die scafTold. The 
prij-ons were ernmmed wiUi iinimppy people nwailing Dioir 
fate. KolwiDislniuling (he unhappino.'^s of Die time, and the 
-Hndness of iicr posilion, notwithslanding lier ruin and the 
dnnger.s impending for lierand her famil}*, jDelpliine remained 
UN frivolous and fi{;lclc a.s before. When she lias lamented 
lier separation from lier brother and lier consequent grief, 
her temjienunent gets tlic ujiper hand and she proceeds to 
speak to him of her admiix’rs and her eternal love affairs; it 
is her iirother, as visual, who receives her confessions. 

Decembers, 1793 . 

“ Your letter has arrived. It brought a little consolation 
to my heart wliich greatly needed it, for niisfortmie in thelong 
run <TU.shes the life out of us. I am glad to know that you 
follow me inyour tlionglits, that you share rny griefs and that 
you desire to know full details of my life and feelings. Hove 
your letters, I love your questions, and, in short, I love my 
Elzwir above all things. I should say that as regards 
the Agreable tlie incident is entirely closed. He behaved 
disgracefully and has cured me of all foolish affection. 

“ A.s regard.s the Sigisbt^ things are different. It is the 
most continuous, interesting and tender of romances. I like 
him very much, I think him worth it. But I know the 
weakness of my wretched head, wliich is entirely turned. He 
is at prasent absent, that is to say, forty leagues from Paris ; 
a thousand circumstances prevent him from coming, much to 
my grief. Net even my unhappiness or the dangers around 
me can distract me from this fresh folly ; it was fated that I 
.should have no common sense. 

“ The 'friend in need has behaved admirably, I like him 
very much, and he is somewhat in love with me, but nothing 
is said about that. Tliere may be some fresh conquests but 
these will be too long to relate, for they occur everywhere. 
They have never been so entirely indifferent to me, for my 
heart has never been so seriously occupied. You may smile 
and laugh at me, but you are quite wrong. Pity me, for 
that is all that I deserve ! Everyone here speaks of my 
neighbour as I have spoken to you ; it is regarded as perma- 
nent. Is it true, and why should I be the only one not to 
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know of it ? I nm one of tho'^e w!io w oulcl be most intercslcd 
nnd best pleased.^ 

*‘I ha^c been greatl\ gric\«l to learn of tlie dentb of 
our cousin.^ I must also tell jou of a death, that of our 
poor little cousin in the Hue d'Anjou.* lie died of small- 
poi: in a place like that in which Arniand is, though not in 
the same place. 

“Goo{lb}c, I ha\c run out of piper. Write to me, ni) 
friend, it is my only comfort.” 

Tims it appears that the “friend in need,” Guy do 
Clmiunnnt-Quitrj*, had not been able to form an exception, 
and had fallen in lo^c in his turn with tljc tender Delphine. 
It may bo asked why lie was no longer in prison, to whicli 
his devotion to INtiuc. dc Cuslinc had brought him. The 
reason was that he was a rtalous partisan of the new ideas, 
that Ins /enl had at length been recognised and that he had 
lioen Mjt at liberty. Thus he was able to give Dclplu'no 
furtlicr proofs of hts devotion, at tlio time when her hiisbandV 
trial began. 

In the month of December Mme. do Cuslino rccci\e<l 
from her mother a letter marked by great sadness and real 
despondency; slie v'as deeply moved. Mme. de Sabran, who 
was Very ill and overwhelmed by the ini‘-forluno which had 
come upon her, thought that licr end was approaching and 
was in dc^pa^r at leaving tlic world without seeing her belovcti 
daughter again, nie death of her cousin, Mme. de Mellel, 
sccmwl to her a warning that n similar fate awaitwl her in 
tlic near future. Dclpliinc scolds her motlicr for her despond- 
ency nnd uigcs her to take care of herself in view of the 
happy liour of meeting which will surely strike some day. 
She tells licr of lier life and of the dreadful position in which 
she is: 

9 , 1793 . 

“ Wliit happitics'. aud sorrow your letter caused me 
simultaneously 1 What gloomy ideas you have, dear motlicr! 

• A rrlfTcnc* to Ihf ri«m»g« of th* Ch^mlifr with «le .Sabraix. 

• TheCim{*^««de MtUct, sAuidiful *l An la Clunelle on Korerober 3, 
1791 

• The Manpn de S*! -an- 
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Lcl. IIS (.IT to pvii llieni aside for ever niid think only of our 
next meeting. What would life be if we lo.st tin's hope ? It 
is i,he only prospect to which I cling ; it helps me to bear my 
terrible position which grows worse from day to day. 

“ Arnmiid still remains where he was, without any hope of 
emerging. Our property is sequestrated, and the peasants 
are threatening us with a law-suit, claiming that the land of 
Giiermange ' belongs to them. No doubt they will win this ; 
it is likely that we shall be obliged to work in order to live. 
For the last year we have been living only on our capital. 
Our position ncce.ssitates incredible expense, and if it 
continues only a little longer I do not know what we 
shall do. 

“But we have experienced such great misfortunes and 
reverses that a fortune seems almost nothing. Were it nbt 
for Astolphe I should not mind. 

“ What supports me amid so many woes is the hope that 
we may meet again some day. Your letter cut me to the 
heart. What resemblance is there between you and your 
cousin ? none at all. She was ill of a very different disease 
than you and for a long time ; besides, it was an accidental 
disease which carried her off. Be courageous then, dear 
mother, and do not depress your unhappy daughter. Cling 
to life in order that your caresses may one day soothe the 
memory of the evils which she had suffered. 

“ Poor Armand was affected to tears by your kindly 
messages to him. He urges me to tell you of his affection 
and to send you his warmest love. 

“ It would be a real pleasure if you would send me Elzear's 
portrait. To have a portrait of my Elzear and that the 
work of your hands! how many advantages at the same 
time I Remember that my moments of happiness are very 
few and far between and that here you have the means of 
giving me a lasting pleasure. 

“ Astolphe is at Paris, as the place where he was living had 
become uninhabitable. He is very well and much groivn ; 
they say he is like me.” 

1 The estate of Guermange, near Sarrebourg, had been given to 
Armand de Custine on his marriage. It included an old chateau and six 
farms. 
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It 'V ill bo rcmcnibcral that Mmc. dc Custinc hnd left licr 
fo« and Nanette to the care of Iier sister-in-la«. As the posi- 
tion at the Andelys had become \cry difficult, she recalled 
Astolphe and his nurse to Paris. Tlie presence of her son 
was a great consolation to her, but Nanette was an eccentric 
character and os she could not bear any ridicule of her em- 
ployers she caused her mistress some trouble, ^^^len she 
took tlie child fora walk and heard pamphlet sellers crying 
their pamphlets against “ the Custinc'" traitors,'’ she 
could not contain her indignation. She insulted the news- 
paper sellers and e\on rated them. Several times she 
was embroiled in serious quarrels which might have cost her 
dear. In spite of the remonstrances of her mistress and her 
own promises she was continually the cause of some fresh 
outbreak. 

La Force, where Annand dc Custinc was confincti, was no 
more disagreeable than tlie majoritj of the Paris prisons. 
The prisoners enjojed a considerable amount of liberty, and 
a garden of considerable size was at tlicjr disposal wliero they 
were able to expatiate, but life within tlie prison was far from 
pleasant. 

“Tlierc wore eight or ten in a room with barred windows, 
pallet bed.s, and four voiy dirty walls. Tlicy had to do the 
household work, make the bc<K, sweejr the rooms, be p^c^ent 
at tlie difTerent .summonses, and obey the fierce jailers who 
were alvra}s accompanied by wntcli-^ogs. In tlie evening, 
when the hour for rclircincnl sounded, ever) one went to his 
rooms, and the dogs ran about Uio comdors to hurr)' up the 
idlers.” ^ Dclphine went cver^ day to spend long houni with 
her husband in his prison. She showetl him much devotion 
and affection, and the discord whicli hatl nearly separated 
tlicm in tlie past seemed to have diminished to a remarkable 
extent But Delphinc’s fickleness vras infinite and incurable ; 
instead of forgetting the past and devoting herself entirely to 
tile attractive chnrictcr who was ready to receive her, she 
could not recover her former feelings, mid was weak enough 

‘ Ilaob&s. Lfj Pntrmt df Part* The most imporUnt pn»«irr« In 
Ia Torce were i’rwnerrur, former director of the Operw, the IhJ" de 
Villeroj, the eon of SombreuiU AchiUe da Chitel"}, lisroo de Treork, 
Charai dc Ix^ihese, I/vu Mirepoix. Vei^LinJ, VxImiT, etc. 
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lo let Ikt p.'is'i from the world without giving him 

th*’ few d;iys of nvil wliich he desired. Slie 

n!}cmph*d lo <;xpl.'iiu the strange state of mind whicli 
paralysed her hot intention''. She wrote to her brother: 

“ As for Annruid, thougli we had for n long time grown 
»piite cold {ownnjs r)ne anollier for strong reasons and 
Ihougli We lived /tj)art, yet iwiit misfortunes have brought 
us togellier. .My eoinplele devotion tf) him and to those 
wh<j are de/ir to Ijini lias touched liis heart, and has made 
him fonder of me than he has ever been. I can feel nothing 
but the wiinnest sympathy for him, wliieli reduces him to 
de.s pair, but it js writ leu that I should always be deprived 
of bappine.s'i. Now that he loves me, I am another s, of 
eoni>e onl}* in heart, hut this is enough to deprive us of 
pe.'iee nud happine.''S. That is liow we stand at present.'" 

'J’he unfortunate Arnmnd had l)cen in prison for five 
mojiths. He bore his fate with sloicjd resignation, and in a 
note found among his pajjers he relates liis mode of occupying 
his sad life : 

“ I saw very few peo])le. but lived in i-ctircment in my 
rooms atnid my boohs. IM3' father's death served as an 
excuse for this seclusion, and my companions made a point 
of respecting the cause most carefully. I used to walk about 
for two houi*s in the morning and two in the evening, talking 
a little but observing a gix;at <lcal. These high walls rudely 
scrawled with gibbets aud melancholy lines of vei-se, the huge 
holts, the drunken door-keepers, the poor wretches dancing 
on the brink of a volcano, the games of prisoner'’s hose and 
hall in the midst of ,sj)ics and executioners provided an 
environment inviting to deep reflections, and inspired me 
with a kind of s\veet reverie to which I abandoned myself 
without reser\'c.'" 
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DFCF'IBFn, 1793 — JAVUATIV, ITO-f 

Dclphme attempts to inditco her husband to cscAp0->-irD refuses 



IIouEtFR, tlic time for Armaml to appear before the 
nctolutionar) tribunal was approacliing. There nas little 
doubt ns to what the verdict would and his wife and 
friends made every c/Turt to snatcli tlie unlmppy prisoner 
from certain dcatli. We must do Ddpiime the justice to 
recognise that she attempted even expedient to «5ave her 
husband, even at the risk of her ovni life. 

On her daily visits to him she was almost always nccoin- 
pntiiod b) the jailer's daughter, Louise, who brouglit her 
bock to the prison door and often went a sliort way dov'ii 
the road with her. Loui}>c had been deeply moved bj the 
siglit of this handsome, gentle and distinguished young man 
fated to so prenialurc a death. As soon ns jDelphine noticcvl 
the interest vOilch Uie girl felt in her husband ilie resolved 
to appeal to tliis sentiment to liy to save Armand from lib 
fate. She collected all the money she could from her friends 
and her own resourcc>, some thirty tliouvond lisTcs, an 
cnonnous vnm for the time, and promised it to tlic girl if she 
would help her husband to esaii>e.* She also promised her a 
yearly j>enslon of Ivro thousand franev I>ouise ncceptwi. 

^'^Mv father '^as of no gtwit stature,*' writes Astolphe; 
“ho was delicate and vsas sufiicicnlly voung and slender to 

* M. aaj Jlne de Drtor IJnx- liod Iwtcty ttousisl litre*. 
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wear u womnir.s dress willioul. a.Ura(;ting atlention. It was 
ntxreefl flmt at (he a[)poiiiled time my fatlier sliould put on 
Ins wife’s clonics in (he prison, (hat m3' moilier sliould dress 
as (he jailer's daughter and (liat the jirisoner and the 
supposed Louise ivould walk out (ogelher an usual at the 
ordinary door. I’lie escape was (o be made late in the 
af(ornoon before (he hinijis were lighted.” 

On (he very day before (he .ajipoinied date the Convention 
decreed death as the ])(;nal(3* for anyone who connived at the 
escape of a political prisoner. 

A short time before the iiour arranged i\Ime. de Custine 
reached the prison and found Louise in tears at the foot of 
the staircase. “ What is the matter, girl “ Oh ! madam, 
come and save him, come and persuade him. You alone can 
still save his life. I have been benririim him in vain all the 

00 O 

morning ; he will not hear of our proposal.” She then 
wliisjiercd to her, “ he has read the ncw.spajicr.” Delphine 
guessed the rest ; knoMniig her husband’s indexible sense of 
honour, .she staggered as if she had ah’ead3' seen him mount- 
ing the .scadbld. “ Come with me, Louise ; you will be 
better able than I to convince liim.” Thej' both entered the 
prisoner’.s room and a tragiciil dialogue began in wliispers : 

“ Then you are unwilling to escape,” cried Delphine ; “3'om' 
son will be left an orphan, for I shall die too ! ” — 

“ Sacrifice the life of this girl to save mine ! Impossible ! ” — 
“You will not sacrifice her; she will hide and will escape 
with us!” — “There is no hiding place in France, and it is 
impossible to leave this luihappj' country; you are asking 
Louise to do more than her duty ! ” — “ Sir,” said Louise, 

“ escape ! The rest is m3' business,” — “ Do you not know the 
law that was decreed yesterda3' ? ” and he began to read it. 

“ I know all that, but once again I beg you to escape, I pray 
you on my knees ; I have staked my honour, my life and my 
happiness upon this proposal ! You have promised to make 
my fortune but perhaps you will not be able to keep 3'our 
word. If so, I am willing to save you for nothing. We will 
hide, we will go abroad and I will work for you. I ask 
nothing of you, merely to leave everything to me.” “We 
shall be caught and you will die ! ” — “ Well, and if I am 
willing how can you object !” — “Never ! ” — “ Wliat,” replies 
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l)e]plnnc, “}ou think more of this noble girl than of )our 
uife anti }our child 

Nothing coultl shake the stoiavl resolution of the 
prisoner. “The lime graiitc<l to m} mother nas passed in 
\ain praters. She had to be carried out of the room ns 
slic nould not leave tlic prison.” 

In tlic street Mmc. de Cusline met Guy de Chniimont- 
Quitrj with the tliirty thousand francs in gold: “All is 
lost,” said my mother ; “ he declines to cveape.” “ I kneu 
it; I was sure he would,” was the ■'imjilc reply of 
M. de Quitry.^ 

Annand's chanc-e of escaping deatli had non disappeared. 
It will be remembered that on July l.'l, 1793, he had 
written a ver) innocent letter to Ins father urging him 
to\crU;» to resign, a coun>c winch daily became more 
inevitable. Thli ^letter, on winch the indictment was based, 
ran ns follows; 

“ Tb GfVfRAt CusTisE, Commandtr-iu^Ch'i^ of the Armies 
iif the iVorf/i and qf (he Ardennes, ai Cam6rai. 

Paris, 13, m the ezenbig. 

“The courier who brought me vour letter told me that 
he is to be scut back and will call to*morroM carlj* to take 
my answer. I cannot let him go without sending }ou some 
expression of mj tender and painful sjmpathj witli the 
sadness of jour feelings. I do not know whether mj last 
two letters rcachotl you; I there ihscuss«l every' point to 
wlncli vou refer, llovrcvcr, nothing could be more correct 
or unavoidable tlian the steps whicli you are taking and 
v\hich you propose to take; 1 should be sorry indetd for 
the publicilv of the step to which |>erhnpsyoii will soon be 
fotxxd llul it w-ill be necessary u^wm the AMumption whicli 
you lay down. It will not, perhaps, be entirely wasted, and 
whil 1 elcsircd nliove nil things, for yourself at least, is an 
explanation of your motives clearly and metliodically drawn 
up and expressed with vigour, though aUo triUi prudence, 
nds iv an object which deserves the greatest attention. 

“Vou Iinveheanl of the revival and prevent composition 

* /.a /'Mne IN 1S3?, tr AitctiJ « de Oolisc. 
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of the Comniiitca of Public S/ifely. Apparcnily it is able 
fo keep .silence about your despalclie.s and (he unfortunate 
new.s which you ^/ive ; at any rate tlie evening j^aper doe.s 
not .say that any intimation of the fact was made to the 
Convention. 

“ Farewell, dear Father, I .send you my be.st love. Do 
not forget a son who suffer.s witli you in everything, and who 
would enjoy more than younself the ]ia])pine.s.s which you 
de.serve and which, j)erhap.s, fortune will not always 
refuse you.”^ 


This letter reached Cambrai after the General’s departure; 
it Avas seized, sent to the Ministry of "War and handed to 
Bouchotte, Avlio ordered liis secretary to send it to Fouquier- 
Tinville with these few words; “You will be able to judge, 
republican, how suspicious Cu.stine’s letter must seem in 
view of the fact that it was written just before his father’s 
act of treachery at the moment Avhen the Committee of 
Public Safety an'ested liim in his plots.” 

Custine was summoned from the Conciergerie on the 
12th of Nivose and appeared before Dumas, the vice-president 
of the Revolutionary tribunal, with his clerk Grappard. 
Fouquier-Tinvillc was present. After a long examination 
and after frankly answering all questions Armand was taken 
back to prison. Two days afterwards, on the 14th of Nivose 
(Jan. 3, 1794), after more than five months’ imprisonment, 
the young man appeared before the Revolutionary tribunal 
at nine o’clock in the morning. Jlis Avife Avas absolutely for- 
bidden to appear at the trial because her presence might haA'e 
disturbed him. The tribunal Avas composed of the citizens, 
Rene Fran 9 ois Dumas, president, Marie Emmanuel Joseph 
Lanne and Pierre Louis Ragmay, judges. Claude Roger 
performed the functions of Public Prosecutor, Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier acted as clerk. When the tAvelve jurymen ^ had 
taken their places before the tribunal the accused Avas 
brought in. He Avas perfectly calm and resolute, and his 
face shoxA-^ed not the least emotion. Citizens La Fontene 


1 Arch. Nat., Wib 806. ^ i 

" Citizens Gauthier, Martin, Dnfour, Sillion, L Hespm , Guglay, 
Devize, Topina, Le Brun, Carnet, Bene, Gannay (Arch. 


Nat., Wib 306). 
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fvntl Clmmcavi* Atcoinp.micd the flccu‘^1 ns his counsel and 
oflicjal defender. TIjcn the President made the jnr^ take 
tlic oath indi^idimll}.' Dumas told Custine to sit down 
and ordered the clerk to read the indictment, of nliich the 
following arc the principal passages: 

“ From the examination undergone by Custine fils on the 
ISth of Nm «''0 it appears; 

“nml he has, for a long lime, been in>olve<l in a sj&lem 
of treachery organised by a perfidious tyrant and his 
infamous ministers at the courts of Vienna and Pcrlin 
against rrcnch frcctlom and imtional sovereign t> , 

That he has been an accomplice in tiic conspiracy 
organised b) his father with the traitor Dumounw, in 
consequence of whiciv Ma)cncc, Condo and Valenciennes 
have been handetl oier to the dcsjiots banded together 
against France ; 

‘*In 1792 he was chosen by the infamous Dclcssart to 
act at llerhn ns the agent of llic Austrian Committee in 
the Tuik'rits for their negotiations njth Wdliam and 
Brunswick to arrange for the Invasion of Frcncli terrilor), 
and to bo an iiistruincnt of the diplomatic villainy by which 
tliey were papiring for the nun and dissolution of the 
Empire; 

“That lie had failed to Infonn the nation of the coalition 
hetwccnlhe traitor Capet ami the despot William and the 
House of Austria; that he had foiled to denounce tin's vast 
conspiracy, the secret of v>huh he must have known, from 
Uie vcr_\ inlure of Ins employment; 

“That It cvcnn/r/Jrt7rTtliathccoinm»nicatc<l to the enemies 
of France copies of his com>jx)ndcncc ; 

“lliat on his return from Ilcthn he maintained tlic most 

* Cn«tin(“ ha<l chosen as hU latrirr M «ip la TJotlrri.*. lait he cIj"! 
ap|««r at tb« arfslon, aB<l an oliicial defrfwier »ra< ihco Botniratwl, 
QinnvMn La?»nle. 

* Hie fulluvring ii Ihe |e*t of Vbe <v»th “CatiTrn. joa »«-Mr anJ 

i Tomtsc lo exanune unth the mnxt acmpnloaf alt^nthi/i tf e charjrr# 
rtj'aj'il ap ml Ci.»liap, tl e acro<.nl run irment he* jre { jo« «wr4r 
af>ij to Lc’<! no «wmnBmcatlc.» with antnpe entil ^o'-r xmli'i ii 

pitcM, to l»«*pn tifilhpr to hatr^ nor per fpii" ror a'^pcthm* 

to lire Je yo«f senli I atwrlnj to tl r thaTr.-* anl the tre»£,» cf 
a'o'nlin^ to CDmcJr"*T anJ y'pt.r Iowan! orati'-tjop, with the ic:{>xr 
lU* VT a&4 fcresirts lx£*vlaj' a frtw iraa “ 
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perfidious silence at the moment when William was bringing 
forward his cohorts of slaves against a free nation ; 

“ That in thus acting Custine has exposed the country to 
dangers to which it would have succumbed hut for the energy 
with which the cowardly satellites of these despots have been 
repulsed.” 

Fouquier-Tinville then reproached the prisoner for rejoining 
his father at Mayence “ where he became an accomplice of his 
treachery and of his criminal intentions and anti-revolutionary 
communications with the enemies of the Republic, while it 
even appeared that his father made him responsible for secret 
correspondence with the enemies’ Generals,” 

It will be observed with what facility Fouquier-Tinville 
replaced arguments and the proofs which were wanting by 
suppositions which immediately became certainties to him. 
The treacherous formula, “ it appears,” opened the way to 
every kind of accusation, however improbable and however 
unjustified. Even the most innocent act of Custine, under 
th^se circumstances, could not fail to afford food for suspicion. 

The Public Prosecutor continued : “ Custine ^Is appears 
to have been sent to Paris in the month of January, 1T93, 
?io doubt in order to make observations and report to his 
father upon the execution of the plan of counter-revolution. 
From this moment he appears to have remained at Paris to 
act as his father’s agent with the federalist faction of which 
he was one of the chief supporters.” 

Fouquier-Tinville at length reaches the letter of July IS 
and exclaims : “ This letter, valuable for the terms in which 
it is conceived, is no less valuable for its date, as at that 
moment Custine was most energetically occupied with the 
execution of the plot which he had formed against the 
Republic, conspiring by every means to secure the capture of 
the frontier towns by the slaves of the despots. The obvious 
conclusion is that Custine jils was in possession of his fathers 
plans for the subversion of hberty.” 

When the indictment had been read, the only witness 
summoned by the Public Prosecutor was brought forward. 
This was Vincent, who had been brought from St. Lnzaie 
where he was impx’isoned to give evidence. Vincent confined 
himself to declaring that the prisoner “ avoided the company 
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of pitrioLs nncl was in clo'^c connection with the niiti ro^olu- 
lionnrj pirt^ , t}mt }ie had ))ccn the nccoinphce in his 
fathers plots for the subversion of liberty ” When the 
rresiclont asked Inin nhat proofs he could give, Vincent re 
piled, “ that he hnd hcartl it, and that, morexiver, everyone 
said so ■” lie then uithdrcu and was taken back to prison 
Dumas then proceceled to examine Custine Alluding to 
the letter of Tul} 13 he asked him wliat vrero the griefs of 
Ins father with whuh he felt so deep a sjmpath} Amiand 
replied “That he was referring to the capture ofConde, 
which had taken place almost at the moment wlicn General 
do Custmc had taken over the command of the Arm) of tlic 
North and that Ins regret was the keener as Valenciennes 
was threatened with the same fate, and Ins fathers enemies 
viould ccrtainl} impute it to Inm as a enme, although since 
his arrival at the annv it had been impossible for him to 
open communitalion with these two places " nie rrasidcnl 
then asked him whv he informed Ins father of tlic rc> 
organisation of the Committee of Public Safet) Armand 
rcpIie<J that, " nothing was more interesting for a General 
than to know with whom he hnd to deal and how far he 
could rcl_) upon their intelligence*’ He was then askcvl if he 
liad had nii) coimcttion with tlic deputies wlio Iiatl fallen 
Ixncatli the sword of tlie law (Girondins) lie. replied 
“that he had never seen them except at the dificrcnt Com> 
nnttccs of whith tliev were members and at vrhicli lie was 
obliged to be pixscnl on his fathers business, that he 
cstccnictl their talents but knew nothing of tiicir intentions ” 
Amiand s rtphe^ v tre so clear, fo simjilc and so frank that 
the nuditmx ^howcs^ ihcm‘>cho increasingf) Jlivoumbfc 
to Imn '\Vhisj>crs were hcanlonevtr^ side “Wy,t}ns 
)oungman is inncxxnt ' lie will ccrlninlv be ncfjuittwl ” 
Pursuing his examination, Dumas asked the accused wh^ 
he had Ik-cii sent to tlic Duke of Ilrunswick Annand 
repliwl llml “ the Council had commissionetl him to induce 
this PniKx, who was famous for Ins iiulitarv talents toampt 
rtimtmnd of thi 1 n-iuh anines that ht ha/1 dntit his In 
IKTsitadi him, and if he hml suensshs! 1il would have 
nni'iihnsl tint la had jarfonius! n great xmix to the 
nmrjlrv in prepanng its tnumphs over tlic coalition jwwm , 
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ilmt, in any case, if Court liad any ulterior purpose in the 
proposal lie did not know of it. Nor was it likely to have 
been connnunicated to a young man of twenty-three who was 
usually made a mere tool in such cases.” ‘ At this point 
Dumas read to the jury Custine’s correspondence during his 
stay at Brunswick. By quoting passages torn from their 
context he gave the impression that the prisoner had 
been commissioned to offer the throne of France to the Duke. 
Armand, perceiving that lie was distorting the sense of the 
correspondence, at once jumped up and boldly addressing the 
^‘ried ; “ Citizens, I demand that the jPresident should 
read my letters as a whole. He is abbreviating them in 
order to iniin me ; I ask your protection against this act of 
bad faith.” His courage and firmness evoked a murmur of 
approbation from the audience. Dumas, seeing that he was 
found out, grew confused and muttered that the jury should 
have the whole of the correspondence and would be able 
to judge from the documents. But Armand insisted that 
his letters should be read as a whole. He wrote to the 
Council “ that he had hoped for several days that the Duke 
would accept the French proposals, but that the coalition 
powers had made better offers than ours and that the Prince 
seemed disposed to prefer the throne of Poland, which was 
offered to him, to the command of the French armies.” This 
very natural explanation entirely satisfied the public, and the 
murmurs of approval were redoubled. 

At length the President asked Ai’mand if he had known of 
his father’s plots. He replied simply “ that he had never 
known his father to entertain any other plans than those of 
serving the Republic faithfully.” “ It is impossible,” 
replied the President, ‘‘and contrary to the nature of 
things, that such a son as yourself, habitually in correspond- 
ence with his ►father, should fail to be his accomplice.” 
Chauveau Lagarde at once seized upon the last words : “ In 
what tribunal in the world,” he cried, “ would anyone venture 
to ask for the condemnation of a prisoner upon such a 
presumption I Pl^hat ! it is contrary to the nature of things 
that a son should fail to be his father’s accomplice ? What 
jurisprudence is this ? I will go further still. , Even if the 
accused had known the designs of the guilty father, for 
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(loubtlc'ss the General must be gujlty since you hmc con- 
demned In’m, I still ask 3*011 to viy whctlier a son is bound to 
denounce liis father. In sutli a ease wimt noiild become of 
the first \irtue, filial jiiet^*? Wliat ^'ould lx* the stale of 
inoralit}' «}iich 0 are tiydng to regenerate ? ■" 
inicn the discussion bad concluded Roger «as nlloned to 
speak in place of the Public Prosecutor, and summed up the 
ease. And after Iiiin the counsel for the defence spoke, 
Unfortunatcl}' nbile Custine bad sbowTi eloquence and 
presence of mind, Cl]au\cau Lagnnlc «as unequal to his 
task. However, be bad no diflicult}* in demonstrating the 
complete innocence of bis client: the Court was uncas)* at 
Uic fasourabk manifestations shossn by the public, and 
out emissaries nho nliispcrcd c\er}ttberc, “ if this }oung man 
is acquitted, be nill a\cngc bis fatlicr's blood." After tbo 
conclusion of the debate the jury rctiro<l to their room, and 
on their re-entry to the Court tbcyga'o in succession their 
replies to the questions which the President had submitted to 
them. Hjc declaration of the majority left not the least 
doubt conccniing the fate resened for Custine. “It is an 
cstnbHshe<l fact," ran the scrdict, “ that mamcavns end com- 
munications base been in progress with the domestic and 
foreign cncmias of the SlAlc, tending to fas our in cscry 
wa;* possible the entr)* and progress of llicir armies upon 
rrcnch territory, while there has c been conspiracies against 
the liberty*, safcl)' and sovereignly of tbc people, agninvt tbo 
unity and indivisibilit}* of tbc Jlepublic. It is also e>tablished 
lint Aminnd Ixiuis Philippe Francois Custine is one of the 
authors or accomplices in lhc^c manoeuvres, communiralions, 
and conspiracies." 

As soon as the jury had concluded Hair vcnlicl Jlogvr 
ro'c and nntumll}* dcmandetl the penalty of de.ith. 'Jlie 
Court immedintol}' granted his dc'ire, and Annand dc Ciistira’ 
was condetmatl to death in accortlance with Article 4, of 
Clause I, of Section 2, of Part 2 of the Ptnal Code. Alore- 
over, all lijs propcrl}* was cotifiscaUtl to the Uv public.* 

'Jlie Kutence was to bec\ccut«l witliin twentv-four hours 
’ ArtjcleSof McticTvSof the Uir of 3f*rch lOth. ITW. toUosri: 
*'Tlie property of prisoner* ronfcraonl to «!e4lh »’ *J1 rciert ^ ll>* 
Ilejtili’jc, pmi i»»>n being ciait* fwr lt>« tgpfwrl o. *riJ e.w.rt-a if 

they b*ve no other rt*oarcws." 
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upon the Place de la Revolution. It evoked a general 
expression of pity from the whole audience: “Poor young 
mail} said the spectators, as they went away, I thought he 
would be acquitted.” 

Custine received his sentence firmly, shrugged his shoulders 
without saying a word and left the Court as he had entered it, 
with a calm and serene face. 

The same evening at nine o’clock Delphine purchased 
permission to say a last farewell to the condemned man. The 
meeting took place at the Conciergerie : “ My mother,” says 
Astolphe, “ approached my father calmly, kissed him silently 
and sat with him for three hours ; they talked but little ; my 
name alone was mentioned several times. As midnight 
approached my mother, fearing ill consequences from a longer 
stay, rose and was about to withdraw. The condemned 
prisoner had met her in a room which gave entrance to 
several cells ; this common room was of some size, low and 
dark ; both were seated near a table on which a candle was 
burning. One side of the room was glazed, and through the 
panes could be seen the forms of the warders. Suddenly a 
small 'door was heard to open which had hitherto been 
unnoticed, and a man came out with a lantern in his hand. 
This man, strangely dressed, was a prisoner about to visit 
another; his only clothing was a small dressing-goivm or 
rather a kind of dressing-jacket of some length, trimmed 
with swansdown, white cotton drawers, stockings, and a gi’eat 
pointed nightcap, ornamented with a huge tassel in bright 
red which completed his equipment. He came slowly into 
the room with little steps, sliding without raising his feet, 
like the courtiers of Louis XV., when they crossed the 
gallery at Versailles. "When this figure had andved before 
the husband and wife, it looked at them for a moment with- 
out saying a word and continued its path ; they then 
observed that this old man was rouged. 

“ This apparition, whieh the tivo young people regarded in 
silence, sui'prised them in the midst of their fierce despaii. 
Without considering that the rouge had not been put on to 
embellish a withered countenance but, perhaps, to prevent a 
sensitive man from turning pale upon the scafl’old the next 
day, they burst simultaneously into a terrible laugh. iScrvons 
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tension fora moment o^c^canIc their bitter grief, the long 
attempt tliat the} had made to hide their thoughts from one 
nnotlicr hndscsercl} tried their nenes, the} were attacked 
unexpettedh by the sense of the ridiculous, doubtlcs.s the 
om. emotion for which the} were not prepared Thus, m 
spite of their efforts to remain calm or perhaps because of 
them, Ihev abandoned themseUes to wild laughter which soon 
became di cadfull} h\ s tencal T he w arders, w hose ro\ olu tionar} 
c'cpcricncas had familiariscfl them with this t}pe of laughter, 
were SOFT} for in} mother, more than the populace of Tans, 
with less experience, hod been for tlie daughter of M 
Ilcrthier four } cars prcMOiisly lliese men came into the 
room and carried my mother out in an h}stoncal cnsis winch 
cauvctl continual fits of laughter, while m} father rcmamc’d 
alone, a pre} to siniilarconvulsions*"^ 

After this tragical scene Armand slept pcacefull} Tlhc 
next da\, which was to be his last, he <cnt Dclphino two 
touching letters which show the astonishing fortitude of the 
joung man At nine o'clock in the monnng he wrote ** I 
cannot better begin in} last da) than b) speaking to }oa of 
the tender and painful feelings with which }ou base inspired 
ma Sometimes I put them aside and sometimes the} will 
not lease me M^hnt will become of }ou ^ Will thc} lease 
}ou }our house, or at least }our room ^ These thoughts arc 
tcrnbl) sad 

” I slept for nine hours , why could not }our night's rest 
hn^e been as calm ^ It is }oui lose and not }our grief that 
1 desire You know the sacrifice that I hacc matlc IIia\c 
a poor companion in misfortune who saw }ou w1ilii}ou were 
a htUc girl and who seems to be nn honest man* One is 
onb too happ}, m bringing one's own misfortunes to an end, 
to nhe\e those of another You can tell tlinl to I’liiloctclcs ’ 
“I had forgotten to tell you that I defended m}self alone 
and Old} for the ^akc of those who loi c mo " 

Hu same evening at four o'clock, Annand dcMix-d to kikI 
IXlphmcono last farewell Ills nobilit) of clmracter did 

Tl j n^oncr wiw a cerLtIn IVrtraiwl , we wUh I in ii 

»n tl f cliij 

I** I •-tftw WM tbe name umicr whKh tl tT rrfcrml (/> M r!<* 
v-i^ufoont QoUfj 
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not belie itself at tliis supreme moment. As we have seen 
him throughout his life, so we find him at the moment of 
undergoing the extreme penalty ; there is the same loftiness 
of soul, the same serenity of mind and the same sconi of 
death. It is impossible to read without emotion the fine 
words in which the young man of twenty- five says farewell to 
life and also to the woman whom he loved so deeply and for 
whom he had suffered so much, without a word of reproach 
or of allusion to the painful past. We feel that he is 
generously pardoning one who had greatly mistaken him. 
A nobler expression of feeling, a loftier philosophy, can 
nowhere be found. 

“ Fottr o'clocl' in tlie evening. 

“ I must leave you. I send 3 mu my hair in this letter ; 
Citizen .... undertakes to hand both to you ; assm’e her of 
my gratitude. 

“ It is all over, my poor Delphine ; I kiss you for the last 
time ; I cannot see you and even if I could I would not, the 
parting would be too cruel, and it is not the moment for 
weakness of heart. What say I J weakness of heart ? How 
can I avoid thinking of you? The only means is to put 
this thought aside with a barbarity Avhich is heart-rending 
but necessary. 

“ My reputation will be what it deserves to be and as for 
life, it is a fragile thing by nature. Regi’et is the only feel- 
ing which sometimes disturbs my perfect calm. You, who 
know my thoughts so well, will no doubt give them expres- 
sion and turn your own mind from the most mournful of 
them all, for they are meant for you. 

“ I do not think I have ever purposely done harm to a7iy- 
one, I have sometimes felt a keen desire to do good. I wish 
I had done more, but I do not feel the burden of remorse. 
Why, then, should I feel disturbed ? Death is necessary and 
is as simple as birth. 

“ I grieve for your fate. May it be softened, may it even 
be a happy one some day ! This is one of my dearest and 
most heartfelt prayers. Teach your son to kno\r his father. 
May your enlightened care pj-otect him from vice ; as for 
misfortune, may a pure and energetic soul give him the 
strength to bear it ! 
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“Farcttcll; I do not wish to set forth the hopes of ray 
iningiimtion and iny heart in the form of a\foms, hut ho sure 
that Ido not leave you uitltouta desire to see you again some 
day. I have partloncd those few who sccmwl to rejoice at 
iny arrest. Please reward tlic person who gives you this 
ietler." 

Ilatxlly had he finished his lost farewell than the jailers 
came to lead him to Iiis doom. His strcngtli of mind was 
iinsliakcn for an instant during this last hour. He looked 
quietly upon the crowd who thronged to sec him go by, and 
showed no emotion at the sight of tlie scaffold itsdf. 

“A mind capable of this fortitude," write* a contempo- 
rary, “provides a great example of courage at the moment 
iw hen all human strength so often fails. Custjnc walkctl to 
execution like a hero. Calm and innocence showctl upon his 
face on which nature displavcd a thousand graces. He 
seemed not to have n thought for the death vvhich he met, 
and while his blood flowed upon the scaffold the smile of his 
innocence still seemed to illuminate it." * 

His proud and lofty attitude inspired even his execu- 
tioners with respect. The Glahe Vcngciir wrote: 

“If the wretched }oung nmn inhcnled the treasonable 
ideas of his infamous father, at any rate ho showed none of 
his vicakness but met his puiusliincut firmly and calmly."* 

* Proeijt/iimfuxJug^idfputitla U/tolut$on, by l)e<csMrt* 

^ Jlf/motr<9 mr Ui rtn*onM, ^o^ I, l*p IMandlSJ Ilardoux, .Vm< 
Ciultne, Arch. Kflt. 300 Walloti, Le TnlninrU rit'olu/ionA'titf. 
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Delphine is placed under arrest in her rooms — She attempts to 
leave France with Astolphe — She is arrested at the point of 
starting and confined in Sainte-F61agie — Transferred to the prison 
of the Carmes — Her relations with General de Beauharnais — Mme. 
de Beauharnais is also imprisoned in the Carmes — The General’s 
death. 

What became of Delphine after the tragic death of her 
husband, alone, without friends or resources Accompanied 
only by the poor child of three years who was now fatherless, 
the unhappy woman was in the most painful situation. In 
her distress she had not even the consolation of correspond- 
ing with her mother and her brother ; her letters did not 
reach their destination. Any other woman would have sunk 
in despair, but she, with fierce energy, resolved to struggle 
against her destiny. She determined to live ^ in modest 
retirement, devoting herself to her son and to await events. 

But an unexpected incident completed her misfortunes and 
redoubled her alarm. The trial of General de Custine and of 
her husband, and the bold manner in which she had com- 
promised herself in either case, had attracted the attention 
and proAmked the suspicion of the authorities. One day, 
when she was least expecting it, the commissaries for the 
section of Grenelle came into her rooms ; acting upon the 
orders of the Committee of Public Safety they proceeded 
to make an examination and summaiy inventory of her 

^ Mme. de Custine continued to live in the Rue de Bourbon, No. 509, 
on the second floor. She still had a somewhat numerous household in her 
service ; First, Nanette whose sole care was Astolphe, also a chamber-niaifl) 
a footman Charles Poupet, a cook named Goulas and his ■ndfe. 
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pipers ; seah norc placed upon tlie cliicf articles of funiilure, 
and a trunk full of papers was Mjnt to the ofi’icc of the 
department. Dclphinc was confined to her rooms ns a 
measure of public fcnfety ; she was not permitted to Iea\e the 
liousc in which she Used, but was allowed to welcome those 
whom she would. The “Bhocmakcr at the street comer,’' 
rierre Monnccaut, w as appointed guardian of the seals and 
porter of the house; he was aUo ordered to niaiutain super- 
\ibion over her. 

Uliis confinement, which was probably only the prelude to 
more severe measures, completely changed DcIphineV pro- 
jects ; she understood that flight was the only clinncc left 
for her of escaping her husband's fate. Thenceforward she 
had but one idea, to flee from this accursed land and meet 
again the only beings who were dear to her heart, her mother 
and her brother. She, who for months Imd risked her life so 
often and so carelessly, who had escaped death only by 
ft miracle, wislicd at all costs to avoid the dangen which 
threatened licr, to save her life tlmt she might bring up 
her orphan. Her ideas and her talcajts were all concen- 
trated upon tins one project, how- to leave Franci.* with 
Astolphe. 

It was no easy matter. Mmc. do Custinc could not start 
without a passport, and she was perfectly sure tlmt to ask 
for one in her own name would be fruitless. During the 
Kfvcml inontlis in the cour>c of which she Jiad gone almost 
daily to La I'orcc to visit her Jiusband, she had made the 
najunintnnex: of some prisoners. One of them, a certain 
IJcrtmnd, had grown greatly nttacljcd to the beautiful voting 
woman ; as lie had the rare and happy good fortune to be 
set at ilbortv, he hml continued witli ISlme. 'de Custine a 
friendship bc^n at La rorceandsaw her fairly fatpicnlly. 
Having nciUicr relatives nor friends nor anyone to whom she 
could apply for help, Dclphine's only resource was to tni^l 
in Uorlrand, to explain her plans and to ask if he would help 
her to carrj* tliem out. He was greatly attracted by her, and 
though he rfskctl his licad in the venture, he did not hc-sitate 
but promi'^cv! even* as-sistance. 

As wc have icu'd*, the first tiling was to procure a jm-pori, 
an indix|X!nwhle neosssity. Kcrtrnnd vt to vtork among his 
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iVieiuls and eventually obUined a j)a.ssport in the name of 

Mine. X- , a lace merchant who was going to Brussels on 

business. Natinvdly the description of Mine. X corre- 

.sponded e.vactly with that of Deljdiinc. When this difficulty 
had been overcome, the two accomplices proceeded to 
organise the details of the escape. One person alone was 
tideen into their confidence, Nanette, Astolplie’.s nurse, and, 
as we shall sec, she was to play a very important part in the 
affair. 

To facilitate jiroceedings and avoid arousing suspicion, 
Delphine I'esolved to separate from lier son. It was agreed 
that Nanette, who spoke German much better than French, 
sliould take the ])ub]ic coacli to Stivisburg with Astolphe and 
pass herself off as an iUsatian peasant travelling with her 
child. Del])hine, the same da}', was to make her way to the 
Maison Blanche, on the road to Villejuif, where Bertrand 
would await her with a chaise bought for the purpose. As 
soon as she arrived they would both start for Brussels ; it 
was agreed that Mine, cle Custine and Nanette would meet 
again at Pyrmont in Westphalia ; thence they would easily 
reach Berlin where l\Imo. de Sabran, who ^vould be informed 
of the affair, would await them. 

The preparations for this plan were a delicate matter and 
had necessitated many visits on the part of Bertrand. 
Several times a week he came to dine A^dth Mine, de Custine, 
and after the meal ivhen the servants had retired, they 
talked in whispers of their great proposal and attempted to 
anticipate every obstacle. But this great intimacy had 
attracted the attention of the servants. Moreover, Delpliine 
Avho could not do ivithout some luggage for the jornmey, had 
several times sent her chamber-maid to Bertrand’s house, 
Avith little parcels of clothes, linen and shoes, an act of great 
imprudence. The chamber-maid, Avhose curiosity was 
aroused, secretly opened one of the parcels and observed its 
contents. A little reflection enabled her to suspect her 
mistress’s proposals ; seized Avdth fear lest she herself should 
be compromised, she denounced Mine, de Custine to the 
Committee of Public Safety, referring to her strange 
intimacy Aidth Bertrand. 

On the 30th of Pluviose Delphine learned through her 
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sonant Clmrlo I'oupet, wljo hod it from the guardian of the 
seals, that the magistrate of t!ic section was coming to break 
the seals on the 1st of Ventdsc. Seized with terror and fear of 
llie possible consequences to herself of an examination of her 
jKipers, she immediately urolc to the magistrate 
“ Cili/cn Custinc has just hcanl that the seals are to bo 
broken to-niorrow. She is fc\ crish this c\cning«ith a sore 
throat : she therefore begs the magistrate kindly to delay for 
two or three days. She hopes that her indisposition will ha\c 
no further conscqvicnccs and will be mfimtely obliged to him.'" * 
At the same time she wamo<l Bertrand that tlierc was not 
a moment to be lost and that they mast flee at once, 'llie 
departure was definitely fixed for the 2nil of Ventdse at nine 
o’clock in the evening and tlie meeting place was to be the 
barrier of the Afaison Blanche. Nine in the evening wo-s tlie 
most favourable time; as it was winter, the darkness would 
bo tomplctc and it was also the time when the keeper took his 
meal, Dclphiiic,whodidnot wish to compromise any member 
of her liouscbold, hod bought a rope ladder which she was to 
let down from her drawing-room window, to give tlie idea 
Hint she had fled without the knowledge of anyone. As for 
Nanette, it was arranged that she should leave the house as 
if I'lic was going upon some errand in the district, but that 
under litr ami she would Imvc Aslolphc hidden beneath a 
great claak. As soon as they were out of Mght tlie two 
fugitives would axsily reacli the Stmsburg coach. 

Unfortunately, this carefully devised plan collapsed in 
eonsoquence of the denunciation of the chamber-maid. 
Bertrand, who had thought it advisable to leave his own 
house at an early hour and to wait for the lime of meeting 
in an inn at the Mnison Blanche, was tracked by Ibe police 
and amslcd. 'Hie cliaisc was seized with the bundle of 
clollio belonging to Mine, dc Custine. Bertrand luul Uic 
prvyctHv of mind to warn his acconiplict* and Nanette; he 
H;nt a card to Goulas, JStrae. dc Ca'tinc* cook, witli Uiesc 
words, “I have jiist been arrested,'* but the nolo was inltr- 
d-plcti. \\nnlc Bcrlnuid was being arrustetl, Ddphine wnl 
ofl Nanette and Astolpho; Uuir departure wras tflt*ct«I inf>»t 
Kiu*{\>v\fully and no one noticed them. 
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IVfnie. flo, Cusiine, full of liopc and confidence, had dressed 
licrsclf in the modest attire of a ■workwoman and Avas 
jmtienllj awaiting the moment for departure. To occupy 
lier last hour she Avas going OA'er her correspondence : sitting 
on a sofa in tlie draAving-room, near tlie fire-place, she Avas 
sorting out all the jiapers and letters in a great cardboard 
box and burning all the compromising documents Avhich 
might have injured her relatives or her friends. Suddenly 
she heard a vigorous knocking at tlie door of the room. 
She started up in fear, shut the box and kicked it under the 
sofa, Avhere it Avas hidden by the long coA'oring Avhich SAV'ept 
the floor. The door then ofiened and to her hozTor .she saAv 
the members of the Committee of Public Safety enter A\dtli 
men of the section armed Avith sabres and guns. She Avas 
seized and searched and her false passport AA'as found. This 
time she could not escape her fate. The Commissaries 
turned the Avhole room upside doAvn and searched the 
cupboards and desks, but fortunately no one thought of 
looking under the sofa. 

The I’rcsident then subjected Delphine to a long examina- 
tion. She AA'as obliged at the outset to admit her acquaintance 
Avith Bei-trand, but aa’Iicii she Avas asked if she AA'as not 
intending to make a journey Avith him, and if she had not 
induced him to buy a chaise and sent him a bundle of linen, 
clothes and handkerchiefs, and shoes and other personal 
effects she boldly denied the fact and said that she did not 
understand the questions. She Avas then shoAAui the articles 
found in the chaise, but as she had taken care to erase all 
marks she could not recognise any of them. She AA'as shoAvn 
the shoes and one of the commissaries, by name Cui't, a 
hunchback and shoemaker by profession, AA'as ordered to fit 
them on her feet. NotAvithstanding her resistance the little 
himchback succeeded and declared that the shoes fitted the 
citizen perfectly and AA'ere CA'idently made for her. “dhey 
are not mine,” replied the accused Avith gentle persistence. 
Curt, hoAvever, affirmed that the shoes Av^ere of English leathei, 
an additional crime to Delphine’s charge. “ That is possible, 
replied the young Avoman Avith amusing logic, “ but as I have 
never ordered anything from England you see that the shoes 
are not mine.” “ W^ho is your shoemaker F ’ asked the 
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l*n>jtlent. Dclpljjne gft\o the tmine of a fashionable shoe- 
maker. “ A Ixwl patriot," cricxl CiirL “ But n good shoe- 
maker,” Delpijinc. “We were intending to imprison 

him," said the commis'eiry, “but the aristocrat has Ijiddcn 
himself. Do you know where he is?” “No, and if I did 

I would not tell 3011." 

Throughout this examination Delphine, to hide her 
agitation and to gain time for her answers, had taken a piece 
of paper and was drawing, tvith the paper upon her knees. 
One of the commissarie.s, who wished to see her srork, walked 
behind Ijor and hurst out laughing when he saw* a tlc\cr 
caricature representing the President and the connnissaries 
jKjrfonjiing their functions and Curt, ornamented with a huge 
hump, standing on a chair, desperately waving the shoe which 
was under discussion. ITic sketch was immediately jscired 
and ncldctl to the oilier documents bearing upon tlie ease.* 
After this burlcs(juc incident the examination was continneck 
Tiio Pn>ident asked Deljilnnc whether she hml not proposed 
to htart that c' cuing at nine o'clock w ilh the citiren Bertrand. 
She replied in the ncgnliso. TIic Pn>idcnt poinlctl out that 
she was rvjilpijg in the iiegalise to csen* question, oxen when 
thoexidonee was against her, Delphine coolly rcplie<l that 
they could not cxpc'ct her to alter the Inilh, and that the 
wholcof their charge was pure fiction of which she umlcr>ttood 
nothing wlintexcr. Confremtctl with tin's olistmncyand nnnhie 
to obtain the least admission, the commissaries abandoned the 
examination. Ulicv <piestion«l the sonants Goulas the 
cook, his xn'fe and Charles Poupcl the footman, but obtainwl 
no information of any interest,’ 

At the conclusion of the examination, fie.als were placctl 
uj)on exiry room in the flat except the kitchen, the riiutt<rs 
and all the windows were cIos«l am! the gnanlionship of tJie 
Mfils was agon inlrustwl to citiren Pierre MormecauL 

As for Dilphinc, she was incsilably plaretl under nmst. 
It was in sain for her to protest her innocimec; *Jic could do 
nothing against main forxv. *jllmv tintwl men took her 

* IT** >i!;r'iwcf t"* fitrvtje-i I'll* frt-ia 

X! f mumfo) it to itrvf. It rrtn4XfinJ H 

II ^ Jin, W for m } t '^c J wm n*»'artcti»t»t7 t-xt in Inj t-osur. 

* .Arrk. X4I., 

L*i 
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away in a cab to the prison of Sainte-Pflagie, where she was 
incarcerated.^ 

We can easily imagine the anguish and terror of the 
young woman when she found herself imprisoned in ignorance 
of the fate of Astolphe, whom she thought was on the road 
to Alsace with his nurse. Fortunately, Bertrand, at the 
same time that he attempted to warn Mme. de Custine, had 
sent a reliable messenger to the office of the Alsace diligence 
to inform Nanette of w'hat had happened ; consequently she 
had not started but hid herself mitil the next day and then 
came back with Astolphe to live in the Rue de Bourbon 
in the only room in the flat which was not sealed up, 
the kitchen. She arranged her bed there by the side of the 
child’s cradle and in this one room they lived while Delphine 
was in prison. The other servants had fled after stealing the 
linen and silver-plate. 

A prison is never an agreeable abode, but unanimous 
testimony shows that Sainte-Pffiagie was the most detestable 
prison in Paris. It was damp and unhealthy, without light 
or air; the cells, six feet square, were dimly lighted by 
narrow windows guarded by enormous iron bars; the food 
was abominable. As each prisoner arrived the turnkey 
asked, “ Have you any chink (money) .? ” If the reply was 
in the affirmative a jug tod basin and a few plates were 
brought, for which a high price was demanded ; a prisoner 
Avithout “ chink ” was obliged to do Avithout anything. 

Mme. de Custine found herself so badly off that she 
complained that she could not go to bed, and asked that 
she might be alloAved to send for the things indispensable to 
her comfort. On the 14th of Ventose the commissaries of 

1 “National Convention. 

“ Committee of Public Safety, 

2nd of VentOse, the 5 ’ear 11. of the 
one and indivisible Republic. 

“ The Committee of Public Security, being informed that the widow 
Custine, living in the Rue de Lille, is under arrest at her own house, 
decrees that she shall bo taken to the Saint-Pelagic at once, and if there 
should be no room there for her, to any other place of imprisonment, blie 
will be there detained until further orders. 

“Signed; Dubauran, David, Laa^comikkie, Llte, 
Lacoste, Vadier, Amat, Louis (of 
Lower Rhine).” 


Arch. Nat., IP 4658. 
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Ilje rotmmiiic mlmittod her dniin ; llicy went to Uic ]Uic t\c 
Ilourbon nntl “after freeing thnitlic seals « ere unbroken they 
took away two jimllrcsso% a camp bc<l, a bolster and pillow, 
a pair of shcobi and two blankets,*' which «ero sent to Uic 
prisoner. 

j\l the end of .some weeks of imprisonment Mmc. do 
Cnstine, for .some unknown reason, was tmnsferml to the 
prison of tlie Cannes m the Hue de Vnuginutl. 'Ibcre she 
nas to meet the most distinguished members of the old and 
new regime. 'Ibc Cannes was an extremely disagreeable 
prison, but little belter limn Saintc-lVIagic.' The cells 
were fro damp that in the morning the prisoners were obliged 
to wring llic ualcr out of Uicir clothes; the uiucntilated 
c«rrido 2 ^ were poisonerl by n miasmatic odour; thenindous, 
licuvily IvuTcd, were fui^icr cIos«l for three-quarters of 
their height by planks, and the light could only come in 
from nboio. 

The relations between the prisoners wore not those 
cuslonmr}* in the other Paris prisons. Polilcncxs here was 
out of fashion; men neglcclocl their dres.'* and nent nlxiiit 
without tics, in their shirt slcc\c» or drawers with bare logs:, 
unkempt and unshaken, nilb dirty Imndkcrchlefs about their 
heads, 'ibc women <ircv*cd «jl)i the greatest simplicity; 
A simple cotton da'v. or the dress then known as a picrrol, 
«as all they had. nie food, honescr, was not so bml in lhi5 
prison ns in many other*. Tlie allowance of brcml was 
unlimited and e-acli prisoner had half a bottle of wine druly.* 

Tlie men sveiv kept se|)aratc from the women ; they only 
met at certain times of the day m a garden of considerable 

• IWorp tJiff I>toJq‘' ** 

One, on the iii!« of tfca ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' 

the msrrSeJ iLndl •itisle » ■ ■ • 

other jwrt, owMspIod hf • • • ^ ■ ■ 

i!" Cr7j>e4U (Snrel, Gjvrtttt de$ OxrwJu) 

* Sorei, Z* Ct^ rent if Canji«in!«i, /a 

wni'T tn'n, /'urw- TLe Gxivrtt of itn 

OirTn*** KmI liem let oa Mmh £th, t'X the »t!ft:ir‘f*r»VT* of th<* 

rroperty to«<Y-tiia I>3ffmne»Jtel, o'to ••ab-lei the prriW yurt 
of jj nna tf e carJo to a oenoia lAttelcts. Tl * Utle? «rr>’';fwl cfen nlr 
iJtRree, *rvl aMre the djw of rooTfST a IM.nrperrn.-7 wu jn:! cp 
the it fc-nptiua “The L&afea Trre lUH." la XorrsaVr, 1773, 
whrn the f*r.»A.nt erefp oro-rroirdo}* ihe CcssrJttoe ef hefriy 

dnrreol that the Co-tfSl a! ita Cinsne »h«Ji l*e ULrs oiff frs«i the 
trai-t end t-'o a (^nrel, Ze C^rsrrO de 
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size. “ Tliere everybody walked about together and the men 
generally played prisoner’s base. The Revolutionary tribunal 
usually chose this moment of recreation to send for its victims. 
If the person summoned was a man and he was playing, he 
simply said goodbye to his friends^ and the game went on 
without him ; if it was a woman, she also made her farewells 
and her departure did not disturb the amusement of those 
who survived her. The same sword Avas suspended above 
every head and a man once spared did not expect to survive 
those Avhom he saw chosen before him for more than a day. 

“Time was divided into tenths and the tenth day Avas 
knoAvn as decadi and corresponded to our Sunday, as no 
AA'-ork or guillotining Avas done upon that day. So AA'heii 
the prisoners reached the evening of nonidi, they Avere assured 
of at least tAventy-four hours of life, Avhich seemed quite an 
age. The prison then gave itself up to rejoicing.”^ 

Among the chief prisoners Avho Avere confined Avith Delphine 
in the prison of the Carmes Ave may mention the Prince of 
Salm-Kirburg,2 the Prince de Rohan-Guemene, General , 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, the Comte de Querhoent, the 
Marquis de Carcadot, the Comte de Soyecourt, the Due de 
Bethune-Charost, Gouy d’Arcy, Leroy de Gramont, Hercule 
de Cauraont, the Chevalier de Champeenetz, General Hoche,® 
Guillaume Vernon, the King’s valet-de-chambre,^ &c. Among 
the Avomen may be quoted the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, Mme. 
Charles de Lameth, Mme. Bragelogne, Mother-Superior of 
the Ursulines ; her sister, the Marquise de Paris-Montbrun, 
the AvidoAv of Lescot-Fleuriot, formerly Mayor of Paris, &c.® 

Delphine’s arrival at the prison of the Carmes made a 
sensation ; the young Avoman Avas Avearing mourning for her 
husband, Avhich Avas an act of great coimage at that time. 
Her long black drapery shoAved off her dazzling complexion 

1 Jiusse en 1839, by Astolphe de Cusfcine. 

2 A German prince living in France. He lived in the present palace ot 
the Legion of Honour, which he had had built and which the nation 

confiscated. , r 

^ He was transferred to the Conciergerie on tlie 27th of Flordal : tor- 
tunately for him, his presence there was forgotten, and he was thus able 
to reach the 9bh of Thermidor. 

* The warrant described him as the valet of “Louis the Shortened ! 

® Nearly 800 persons -^vere imprisoned in the Convent of the Carme.s 
from Frimaire 26, year II. (December 16, 1793), to the end of Vendennairc, 
year III. (October, 1794). (Sorel.) 
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and Ix-rtuliful fair ImiV, nml «he appeared dcliglilfclly pretty. 
Jlcr inisforluncs nud the herewsm wldcli slio had displaced 
ga\c Iicr a celebrity uldch made her jet more interesting. 
All her conipinlons in niisforttine made mucli of Iicr and 
snrrtnindcd Iicr >\ith the wannest symjjathy. It was fated 
that slie could not appear \rithout inspiring lose ; it sras an 
incsitablc dc^lniy from winch she could not c>cnpc. General 
do lleanhanmis* )ind often met her ^omc jcais earlier at 
pulies gisen by bis cousin, Mine, dc la llothcfoucauld, but 
bad bikcn no particular notice of her at that time. Ilardlj' 
was she ijislallc<l in the Cannes than the General was stnick 
liy her beaut) and fell deeply and madlj m lose with her. 
As we know but too well Delphine was unduly fond of 
ndmimtion, and f.be was not capable of defending herself for 
long; altlinugh she was more than c\er oscnrhelmed by 
misfortune at that time and mtkwl with nnKich,both for 
herself and Iicr son, rite could not resist the burning words 
which soothed her grief. I'licn IJcauhaniais was so joung, so 
handsome and po tcndcr.and so irrcMstiblc when lie talked of 
lose, lids uncxjwctttl passion was for Delphmo a brilliant 
mj of punlight in tlic tlarkness oL^the prison. She puc- 
cumhwl to its clmrm without delnj, and so far abandoned 
herself to it as to forget the liorrors of lier &iluation. Morc' 
mcr, at pueh a tragical lime was it not foolishness to think 
of the morrow • So tlic two losers viw as much of one 
another as the regulations of tlie prison allowed, ^\^lcn 
the) cxiuld not meet tlics wrote ; their afTeclion was inspirwl 
srilh an cncqjj* and a passion which tht> knew would be cut 
sliorl in its prime. In Uie pcaiity hours of intercourse and 
nflection which they could pled from their jailers Dclpliine 
tol<l her loser the story’ of her youth and her deep nfiVclion 
for Cln'or. She constkiith lalkcsl of tins l>c!o\cd brother 

» <7«wril AFTin«!rrd* n<**ob»ni4 • »ra.f liorn *t Mtrlirfrse In IrCf); 
Ip tr*j iluit furty iJ rry jp-iri of Atur llr Ao<n-»n 

siar Ltilpr li'x.liiinl*** j, lip cwp to Fr»*>"p, wS^re H» I nil *rl t*Ii*n*« 
tni-l*. Lira trn »4ccp»»fuL Hp «** *« I aJJ of lL» I'ft’VijJp* 

of lie I.pTtil-Uon «ml «iA« *ni«-tn»p«I • t> 1 f t* f 1 tall nntw* ef 
nw* Afipr i gi i rg ia t} p Anar of tb^ I p CcOirp't j l»oe 

ftt Ifip Lp*al of Aral cf Oe Hi ap. Af'pf i1>p ei{ 'j'p of b# 

l«-/l ll-p *Tnr, rr^awitl tPp o"rrci I^p ftf « f »w. »f»! or* IJ, 

rpUmI to ijtk FrCt*, J c »•» «rr«*oi ca iLe l/'h c' V«ei. *e in ti* 

ytw IL ulpa 1 3 1’mi u » jirri'=s- 
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from M’liom she had been- separated for three years, who was 
her counsellor, her guide and her best friend. Under the 
influence of these enthusiastic accounts Beauharnais conceived 
a great admiration for this Elzear whom he did not know, 
but of whose charm and marvellous capacities he constantly 
heard. 

Unfortunately we do not possess the correspondence 
between Uelphinc and the General ; we have only two 
fragments of it which Mine, de Custine sent to her brother 
because they concerned him particularly. These we will 
quote in their entirety ; they show the nature of the disturbed 
and superheated atmosphere in which people then lived, and 
the height of excitement to which these unfortunate creatures 
might rise wdiile they spent their lives waiting for the 
executioner. The following is the first letter from 
Beauharnais : 

“ Yesterday in my unjust anger, I had ceased to think 
you worthy to be Elzear’s sister ; to day the only reason that 
I have for believing that this supernatural being is not a 
fiction, is to tell myself that he is Delphine’s brother and 
that nature desired to counter-balance the misfortunes of 
our time by producing these two astonishing phenomena. I 
identify this admirable young man with yourself to such an 
extent that I would take any trouble and make any effort to 
merit his esteem and secure his interest. 

“ Ah ! my dear Delphine, if, as all probability seems to 
say, you survive me, and if some happy day brings you back 
to Elzear, tell him my name. Tell him that he and you were 
in my heart at my last moment, that he was the constant 
object of our conversation and that he helped to increase the 
delight of our intimacy. Interest him in my memory by 
telling him how loving I v^as ; describe me to him to the 
best advantage, that he may maintain in your heart a 
permanent memory of the man who only ceased to love you 
when he ceased to live. Remember in future times the 
prayer that I now address to you. If you grant it, it will 
bring me belief in an eternal life where I shall enjoy the 
knowledge that I am stiU living upon earth in the hearts 
of Elzear and Delphine, in the hearts of the two beings who 
will be dearest to me.” 



^ 179 1 133 

AiioUicr (In) tlie General ’xrrotc to Dclplune ns 
follows 

“I MAit for}ou to tell me liow to transmit to jou more 
ovsilj nil llmt inspires me Can 1113 blood sen t } ou ^ I will 
•iliecl it witli pleasure if, b) flowing for ;yoii, it can inflnmc 
jour ovMi and *-0 carrj mj iiimgc more dccpl) into jour 
iiicmorj Tlicn in jour licart, n-s Io\cr, as friend, niitl 
as brother, I should lm\e n common place willi Elzcnr, willi 
jour son, and vitli jour dearest, I should allow none of 
jour aficction to escape me and should li\o upon jour lo'e, 
o\cn in the sighs whidi irould depn\e it of other tics You 
lm\c iic\tr replied to me upon tins question, which is of great 
importance m sicw of one mclaucholj po<ssjbilitj hereafter, 
inj request, that is, to midcrlnke to secure LIztar’s aflection 
for me Heiiiembtr, dear friend, the admiration which Ins 
porlmit arouseil in me and Uic impression made upon me bj 
the good jou liaic toM me of him, and if eier jou arc Imppj 
enough to see hiiii again, and be clasped in Ins arms talk to 
bun suflicicntlj of inj rciiiembmncc to snn for me his regard, 
so that lie inaj uudortako the task of prcicnling jou from 
forgetting me for cicr Cl/tar, brother of a goddess, and 
almost a god tln^lf* be nij support and nij protection, 
grant tin beneficent help to a weak mortal, the most loMiig, 
iimsl adomig of jour Delpliinc tlmt eicr was and to whom, 
after lier, >ou will be the dearest object in tlic world 
Uemcnibcr, mj friend, that I demand the j>crfonnancc of tins 
promise, in mow of one possible misfortune it will giic 
me NOine imigirrnij consolation** 

Delphine and AKxamlrt dc IJcauhnmnis were in Uic full 
fin of tbcir passion srhtn, on l)ie 2nd of Horval, a jealoasfate 
coMccucd UiP unforluailc idea of focunng the impnsonmcnt 
of the General's own wife in Uit wncpnson Morco'cr, the 
new pnsoncr was sent to share Mine dt Ciistinc's cell At 
tint tune, fortunalelj, toilgar prejudices and mcann'^scs 
found no place m men's hearts which wm ocrupiMl with 
inon Mnoijs questions, ]XIphine gait a wann welcome 
to Mint tie iJoaulnmais whom she knew well, and did her 
l>e»l to make her lot as <*ajij as |x>ss bh Jostphire, again, 
showt-t! her fellow p*^«oacr es’en con* deration, and was kind 
e O' gh to Jihul her ejTs to an intin^rr which she thought 
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(juile imiiirnl ^J’hc two women lived upon the best of terms, 
and llieir mutual attentions softened the rigours of their 
capiivity. Ikit i\Ime. dc Bcauliarnais shou-cd as much fear 
and despondency as Dclphine showed energy and courage ; 
she spent lier life foretelling the future from cards and 
lamenting her fate. She was extremely attractive; her 
appearance, her manners and her dress had an inimitable 
charm and she had soon won all hearts in the prison, 

'riie intimac}' of Alexandre and Belphirie was not to last 
long. Another event soon put an end to their loves and 
})lunged the uidiappy Dclphine into frash despair. The 
'J’error continued its ravages; under the dictatorship of 
Kobespierre executions went on continually and became 
every day more mnnerous. Not only were supporters of the 
old regime struck down, but the leaders of cveiy party, even 
the most advanced, fell one after the other, Hebert, Fabre 
d’Eglantinc, Camille Desmoulins, and Dauton mounted the 
scaffold. A law of the 22nd of Prairial permitted the 
condemnation of those accused without examination or 
evidence, upon virtual evidence. During the last weeks of 
the Terror life in the prisons of Paris became far more 
painful. At the Cannes in particular the jailers became more 
brutal, and such few indulgences as they usually allowed to 
their prisoners v'ere stopped. Prisoners were obliged to eat 
out of the dish, visitors were not admitted, and their access 
to the garden and court w'as forbidden. The jailers com- 
placently told them that trenches were being dug there in 
view of a general massacre of the prisoners. The unhappy 
creatures were prepared for anything, and at every unusual 
noise they thought their last hour had come. The truth is 
that Fouquier-Tinville, finding that individual prosecutions 
were too slow and did not provide a sufficient number of 
victims for the guillotine, “devised a system known as 
batches, that is to say, cases in which one accusation involved 
a number of individuals.” At the prison of the Luxembourg 
a pretended conspiracy took place which cost the lives 
of nearly two hundred prisoners. 

The ingenious idea was then conceived of inoculating all 
the prisons, that is to say, of transferring to each of them a 
prisoner from the Luxembourg who Avould be thought likely 
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lo preach insurrection and to oiganisc it. Tliis system nan 
carried out at La Torce, Saint-T.azarc, Port Libre, at the 
Madclonncttes, and at llio Cannes. In accortiance with the 
programme it «as asserted that a i*onspiracy Imd been 
Imtchwl in the last-nametl prison and on inva'»tigation was 
made. A prisoner was accusctl of speaking c'il of Robe- 
spierre and of referring lo him as “ a scoundrel and a 
beggar’’ ; another was accused of procuring a rope ladder to 
escape if lie found an opportunity, niat was all, but it was 
enough to draw up a list of forty-nine conspirators, “princes, 
nmnjuiscs, counts, soldiers, and statesmen, nobles and 
priesUs.” Their object, it 'fas slAle<l, had been, “ to carry 
out a most abominable attempt upon the lives of the repre- 
Rcnlali'cs of the people."' 

'J’hc c'cning lieforc the day of the trial llaaiihanmis wrote 
the following lofty lines to Ins wife: 

“ ith Thennidorf ^car II. of the one and indieisxhlc Ifepubltc, 

“All that can be inferred from the kind of c.xnmination to 
which a large number of prisoners ba'c been subjected 
lonlay Is that I am the 'iclim of the accursed calumnies of 
^e^enll aristocrats calling lhcm«chcs patriots in Uiis prison. 
The iKTsccutions of tlicso infcmal macliinalions will follow 
me lo the Rc'olutionnty tribunal and Ica'cs me no hope of 
seeing i>ou again, my dear, or of embracing my dcarchiltlrcn. 
I will not speak to jou of my regret or of my tender nfiec- 
lion for them, and the attachment winch binds me to you 
cannot loa'c vou in doubt conccniing the feelings with which 
I shall lease life on Ihi^ subject. I regret no levs lo lease n 
ccnmliy srhicli I lose and for which I svould gise my life a 
thousand limes, but which I am now not only unable lo 
serse but which will see me lease it in the guise of n livl 
citiren. Tins heartrending thought urges me to gise my 
mcmoiy into }our cliarge; work to restore its honour by 
^howing that a whole life dcsotcsl lo the wrsice of its 
counlrj and lo the slclon’ of liberty and equality rijould 
Ih* enough in the c_\cs of the people to di*<Tedit the odio*is 
calumniators srho inise been generally taken from the class 
of i>usperted persons, 'nits work mu«l l>e delayed for 

’ WiJiaa, L4 in' xstisi rtL x. 



the moment, for in revolnlionarj storms when a great peopl 
is struggling to break its chains, it feels n reasonable sens 
of clistrnst, ajid is morcafraifl of overlooking the guilty thai 
of striking riown the innocent. I shall die with a caln 
whieli may, howevoj-, be softened by one of the deares 
aflections and also with the courage which characterises i 
Irec man of pure constrience atid honest heart whose mos 
ardent wish is the prosperity of the Jlc])nblic. 

“ Ai.kxa.vdkk dk J3eai;jiak.vais.’' 


'J'he same day the accused were summoned to appea 
before the tribunal. When Delphine saw the lover goiig 
by whom she was never to see again she burst into sobs anc 
fell into a dre.’ulful state of despair. Jleauhanmis consolcc 
her and ga^-e liei’ /in Arabic ring to keep in memory of him 
Ijearing a talisman ; she kept it all her life.' 

The next day, the .oth of Thermidor, the accused appearec 
before tlie Ucvohitionarv tribunal. To expedite the case 
the tribunal abolished the examination, speeches for the 
defence, swearing of the jury, etc,, and contented itself with 
making certain of the identity of tlic accused. Three were 
jvcquitted, and forty-six were condemned to death together. 
Among these latter was Alexandre de Beauliarnais, “ formerly 
an accomplice in the treachery of Custine”; Salm, “the 
German prince who, under tlie mask of patriotism, was 
nierelv the secret agent of the German coalition against 
Frunw;” Champeenetv editor of the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” etc., etc. 

'd'he same day the prisoners were led to execution. 


Wiillon, Le Tinbunal rdvolniionnaire, 


' iSorcl, Lft Prison dcs Caymex. 

wna lie who jcslinqly asked Coflinhal, the President of the Court, 
" Pardon, president, is tins worked like the National Guard? Can one 
get a eubstiluto?” 
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^ ^ -d >Irne i!o Rosamlw, luit! 

ur rxpcntion—DLlphine 

Arrest of do Malr^hctlx^, of M ai ns to be present at the 
of M. and Mine de Chsteaubruml— Tli 6 commiswrie*, Orrfiror, 
taken to her house on acstral occasicjh the acafTold— Kini!ne«s 
exitniniUon of !icr paitcrs— One of thb^ Mme de Sabran— The 
falls In lo^o wnh her and aa\c* her frotact at liberty— I\lphine 
of O^rCmo to Aslolpho— Song eompo«e<J >)pbe— Xnnette aski that 
Oth TJiermldor— Mme dc lieauhamata ucst is granted 
remains In prison— ty:rioos iIIne«sof AsU 
UcIpWro shall 

rn r t L .t r* '‘omctiinc'< bv jftilcr*, 

Im mifortmvik. jiriMMitis Hii. 

Mill, out ncMs of Iho o..tM. c »orU,i„^. 
somctinioa bynoM pnsont,> thcy aacrc 
as inij'lit inlca-'t tliem Inns DcJpi 
foto of her dcnrual fried., the ouUj,^. 

, . , t 1 ‘ris nntl Imd rctirixl to 

It Mill bo nioiombcml Ibnl naor 1 
MolodierU-a hod .mu.od.atcly Icfl 

he munlry «.th h,« chlldn,.. ond pj_ eldest 

I hot he ,u,j;hl lx, fonBollio . he «os 

the eorly doys of DecnnlKr, 1 ,n'„_ j, ,,,. 

(ioughtcr ond his wn-m-lo-r Mere or^. 

^.00 doys Inter his prondKiiildref .Mje,).erh^ he .so. 
Ch-lleoubriond sunerxsl Ule KOnic foie 
of the p^lesL. of the mhohilooLs o^,, 
tiimseir decloral n su.,xo,l ond »onl ti,,^. ™ U,e 

the prison of I’orl-I.ihre «litro,- they Ii,, „r I-orlmiiitoitorions 
111. soii.indoM, Uiui, lx- r.lUtar 
first to (lie. lie was one of Uie CMtci 
who iiiountctl t!te ^cnfToId on the 1 st of^ 
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(April HO, 179'!). His wife nncl tlie whole of his family 
were soon lo follow him ; all were accuseil of conspiracy 
against the slate, 

I'lie intimacy will be remembered which had existed 
between the Comlessc de la Rochefoucauld (Comtesse Alex) 
and IMme, dc Chateaubriand. During her visit to Brussels the 
Cojiilcsse maintained a pretty regular correspondence with 
her friend and was not sparing of her jests upon the new 
regime. Among other remarks she wrote these impi-udent 
lines: “I should like, my dear girl, to see you out of the 
clutches of the national power; you would find it very 
pleasant lo live in a country of slavery where fanaticism and 
prejudice are still paramount, etc.” 

These letters, though unsigned, were dangerous to their 
recipient ; Mine, de Chateaubriand committed the unpardon- 
able carelessness of keeping them. They wore found in the 
course of the search and became the young woman’s ruin. In 
vain did she protest that the correspondence had been only 
between women, and had taken place before the law forbid- 
ding such correspondence was passed. She could not escape 
her fate, but was condemned to death and executed on the 
3rd of Floi'cal, in the year II. With her on the same day 
perished her husband, the Comtosrre de Chateaubriand, her 
mother, Antoinette Thert\se dc Bosambo, a widow of twenty- 
four houi-s, and her grandfather, the venerable Malesherbes. 
As the old man crossed the court of the Palais with his 
hands tied behind his back he stumbled against a stone and 
said with a smile, to his neighbour, “ That is a bad omen ; a 
Roman would have gone home.” He was seventy-two years 
of age.^ The Duchesse de Grammont, the Duchesse du 
Chatelct, and the Princess Lubomirska, aged twenty-three 
vears, were included in the same batch. 

Delphine was certainly deeply moved on learning the sad 
fate of her dear friends, ivho recalled to her so many happy 
days and cheerful parties ; but she had no time for excessive 
grief. The same fate seemed to await her, and she thought 
herself destined to rejoin at an early date the unfortunate 
people who had so recently disappeared. What was the 

1 Arch. Nat., W ;349, dossier 703 bis, Wallon, Le Tribunal rivo- 
lutionnaire, vol. iii. 
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iKc of the (lend «hen death «fts llie uni\crvil fate? 

^Vlmt (lid it niattor wlicihcr death came a day sooner or 
later ? 

During licr long iinpriMmniciit in the Carmen, Dciphine 
was taken upon three cllffcrenl occasions to her house in tlie 
Ituo dc llourlwn to be present nt the breaking of tlie seals 
and the exanjination of her pajH-'Cs, TIjcm; fonnalities (sere 
a great joy to her; they ga\e her an oj)j>ortunil\ to sec 
Astolphe and to clasp him in her arms for a fen moments. 
On the 26th of rioa'al in the >car II., the Committee of 
Public Security first commissioned the Hcvolutionar} (’om* 
millce of Ilomly to examine Mme. de Cnstinc's papers in her 
pa*scncc. In conformity with this onicr the Miiwnising 
Committee of llondy appoinUd three commis-sarics to fulfil 
this task, Cliesallicr, rcuilIo\s «nd Gennne. On the 29lh 
tlie tljrco connnissarics uent to the prison nt three o'clock in 
n cab, took the [)ri«oncr and droxc her to her Iiouso, where 
they met the other commissancs of the mimicl|wlily. 
Tliey exaunned all the docnmeiitH in the desks and cupboards 
in the room. Dclpliinc was confronted wtU> a heap of 
|)a|K:rs, but tKrsisting in her principles of defena*, she 
confidently declared Ihal she could rt‘copji«c none of them, 
the number of jwpers was con«jdembIc they were nil 
placed in a great |>orlfolio winch was •<*nled. I’orlunatcly 
fur Dciphine, no one thought of lookijig under the ^ofa 
wliere «he had hidden her com“sj>ondcnce nt the moment of 
her arrest: jet the commissaries ('arried their real f-o far as 
to lake up certain blocks from the floor and to break up 
a desk in order to discover Uic sccn.1 drawers. Tlie examina- 
tion was a long one and lasted until eight o'clock in the 
twcniiig, wlitii the prisoner was taken back to the Cannes by 
the three conimisvarics. 

On the 21 si of I’mirial at fi'o o'eWk in the 
cstning Dciphine was again taken froiJi the prison to her 
hou>o. Aficr K-curing lnr admission that the Hih nm' 
intact, the mctiibiTs of Ujc C'omniiltec contintKsl U»e cxrtniiii. 
alion of the pijKrs. ‘IIjcs fotird “certain roinlc and 
historical dotniriunt^ contrary to the* prinriplrs of tb,* 
lt< (oliitio'j ; MstTal wtrv sigtatl, Klr/ir. Jklphna was 
avkisl who wn»te tin-v.* (htninunls; »he njdjiiJ that did 
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not know. She was asked who this Elzear was and wliere he 
lived ; she replied that she had no idea. She further affirmed 
that she could not recognise either the handwriting or the 
signal lire, and boldly signed the report. 

()ii Ihe first of Messidor, Dclphine was taken from prison 
for the third time to be prc.sent at the opening of the 
portfolio containing the documents and Icttens seized at her 
lioiise. She was shown the papers signed Elzear Sabran ; she 
admilled that the name was a famil}' name, hut she said that 
“(he spelling is not of our family,” and asserted that she 
could not recognise the handwriting. She was then shoini 
letters signed by the Abbe Gibelin and by the Abbe Devaux. 
She admitted that slie had known people of that name in the 
past, but had no idea what liad become of them.^ For the 
third time Dclphine was taken back to prison, while the com- 
missaries had still failed to discover the famoiis cardboard 
box under the sofa. 

These visits and examinations at her liouse ended in a 
most unexpected j-csult for Dclphine. Among the three 
commissaries who had to take the young woman from prison 
and back again was a master-mason, called Gth’ome. Gerome 
was a young man, and his sincere republican convictions did 
not remove his susceptibility to the charm of beauty. He 
was touched by the grace of Dclphine, by her distress and 
her tears, and swore to himself to make every effort, even at 
the risk of his life, to save tliis “pretty aristocrat” from the 
scaffold. From that moment Gerome was possessed with 
but one idea, to sa've Delphine. But here Astolphe, who 
has related this strange adventure, may be allowed to 
speak. 

“ Gerome had free access to the office of Fouquier-Tinville. 
Thera were heaped the papers containing the names of every 
prisoner in the jails of Paris. The papers were all kept in 
one box where they were piled up one by one by Fouquier- 
Tinville, who used them as they were wanted without dis- 
crimination to prortde material for the daily executions. 
The number of papers was daily increased by different con- 
signments from all the prisons in the town ; naturally the new 
papers were placed underneath the old ones. Gerome knew 

* Arch. Nat.} IT^ 4658. 
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Mlicrc tlic fiitftl box wfw kept and for months* he never 
frtilwl to enter the oflicc when he v»*a<< free from ob'crvntion 
and to n.v;urc luin'^lf Omt the paper on which iny iiiolhcr« 
name was wTittcn wus nlnay-c at tljc bottom of tlic box. 
Every day lie went through IhiH infernal pile until ho had 
di'^covcrctl my mollicr's name mid placctl it at tlie bottom of 
the box. He could not venture to de^troy the papcr» 
bccau‘-c the number of the iwjvcrs was known. On one 
occasion the name of Afinc. cle Ciistmc appeared on the top ; 
Genanc placed it liencath all the others and shuddcnxl 

Gtnmic was not content with saving Afme. dc Castine*N 
life; he <lid jet more. During the moiiUis of her impri'.on' 
merit Nanette had been able to live am! to provide for 
Aslolphe by selling her projKTly ; but the momcnl inev itably 
came when *>110 had iintliiiig more. She was in the mo>t 
frightful distress and dcatli by hunger was the only prospect 
before the two unfortunates. Gtrdme could not Ixiar the 
idea of leaving in .such want the chilil of the woman lie 
lovixl; under the most ingenioiiH pa*tcxtv and iiiultr promise 
of secrecy he forcctl Nanette to accejit little ttniis of money 
which cnnhlcxl her to live imtil her mistruss was set at 
libt rlj. 

Of all the pax-iions whitli Dciphiiic nispinxl, and llcavui 
knovrs how' numerous Uiey vrere, none was so sincere and 
disinterotcvl as GcnimeV. A innn of the people, an anient 
revolulionaTy, lieknew the vast gulfwhich s'pamlcrl him from 
the woman whom he ilarwl to love but to whom he dared not 
conftss his pa-siou. lie knew that he had iioUiing to hope 
for and that *hc would probably never ham his secret feelings 
his obsain? and wliolc-hcnrlwl nttnchinenL Vet lliis did not 
prevent him from vratching over her and devoting hiniH'lfto 
hcrnndlo htrcliild with llicnio-tconiplelcunsein'hnt'ss. 'ihe 
incitlcnt i* too unusual and too fine to nanalti iintohl 

One of Uic gre.alcst jov s tlial Mrac, dc Castinc expen«au\tl 
iluring lur long imprisonrmnt v%.as causofl hy a ttod-r and 
nil Ivnclmly song which f>hc rvciivetl one tlay from IlIuIn*bTg. 
Kor months slu* hvl Ikxu without new a of her mother and her 
h.mthvr who daixsl not write to her forfnrof conijTrointdMg 

' <■ »» re Il» l«is • 

• 1 S3?, hr Aito’f tjr 
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her. S]jc‘ Ijad no idcn wlial. liad become of them. Mme. de 
hahvnu, on her sitle, wiis living in dreadful anxiety, daily 
expecting to hear of her belo%'ed daughter’s death. She was 
rcfluced to reading over the list of prisoners who had perished 
on the .styiflbld in the few new.spapers which reached Prussia. 
S)ie had no otlicr means of knowing whether Delphiiie was 
dead or alive. One day she conceived the ingenious idea of 
sending her daugliter a perfectly innocent song in which she 
discreetly indicated how her cruel fate had touched her heart 
and how .she hoped to .see her again one day. 

To t!ic ni'r “Joan iTncqucs,” 

“I PnAKXr.D IT, I WATCHED IT GrOW.” 

’Tis mine, for I first planted it, 

Rose-tree ! Ah, how brief delight ! 

I had to leave thee and I fear 
Thou nevertnoro wilt meet my sight. 

Fair Rose-tree, bow beneath the storm ; 

Weakness makes M’cak tlie tyrant’s sway. 

Then bond beneath the wintry blast 
Which else will sweep thy blooms away. 

Thou mnd’st mo glad, thou mak’st me sad ; 

On thoughts of thee I weep forlorn ; 

Near thee, thy blossom filled my gaze, 

But far from thee, I feel thy thorn. 

Thou wast my pleasure and my joy, 

My happiness, mj’ perfect pride, 

Deep-rooted in my lonely heart 
Tliy memory shall for aye abide. 

0 Rose-tree, guard thy tender growth. 

Be ever green and ever gay. 

And cheer the winter of my life 
When winds and storms have passed away. 

\ 

At length the 9th of Thermidor arrived; the fall of 
Robespierre and his punishment marked the end of the 
Ten-or and that dreadful nightmare came to an end. A 
few days afterwards the prisons were almost empty. The 
Revolutionary tribunal was suppressed, the Jacobin club 
was closed, Dumas and Fouquier-TinviUe mounted the 
scaffold in their turn and paid the just penalty for their 
abominable crimes. The first person to be set at liberty 
from the prison of the Carmes was Mme. de Beauharnais ; 
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sill' ft close friend of TnlHcn* niul tlic fantoiis procon^iil 
liftstinod to secure licr Ii!x?rly. fhe wfts told timt ••lie 

was free, she becftjne quite ill with emotion nnd riicd 
ftbundftnt tears, ^^}n]c her companions in misfortune who 
ftpprccifttcd her clmnn nnd goodness opplaudctl. Mmc. 
(rAiguillon nnd Mmc. do Lamctli were liberated at Uic 
sftinc time. All the friends ftnd rclntises of ^fme. de Cusllnc 
were t«cftttcred nnd no one had time to think of her; 
Geromo, wlio Imd Ix'cn so |>o\ccrfnl a help, could do nothing 
more for Inr; tvs a friend of Uobc>picrro he was pro-'crilnxl 
in his turn nnd h/ul l)ccn forcctl to hide srithout dcln). 
Dolphine, forgotten and abandoned by all, therefore 
rcmnincti in prison 

llul the regulations were 1 cm strict and Nanette waa 
able to obtain pennission to visit ber dear mistress. Un- 
fortunately the new-H which she brought was heartrending; 
Astnlphc hatl l)ccji titlacketl by n malignant fever, hat! sjxnt 
several weeks betw-een life and death nnd hatl been snvwl 
o!jU by the care nnd devotion of Ins nurse. He was still so 
weak that it vras imjK}ssib}e to think of taking him out, 
IVo months thus went bu Nanette coming nlmost every 
clay to sec her mislrcvs. Dolphine, however, wjvs reduced to 
des(>air b) her imprisonment anil htr mahilily to see her 
^oit ; thca* K*cmcd to lx* no reason vihv this p«ainfiil 
/situation should ever come to an end. Nniutle, wlio was 
at her wits* end for a mean** of helping tlic prisoner, then 
ctMK'civcd a brilliant idea. Her fnUicr hatl Ix'cn cmplovetl 
for venrs in llie porcelain factorv at Nictlervillcr. In ITfkJ 
the mamifactorv hatl liccn confisenttsi vrilh tlic Gtnera!» 
otlitr properly and the workshop hatl Ixxn closes). Some 
fiflv workmen, all from the province of I/irraine, ha/l ct/me 
to Paris to look for work and among them w.as Nanette a 
fallier. She conceived the plan of inducing her mistress to 
sign ft fsapu-'t to lx* «*t at hb''rty ; she Ihtn found herfaUjtr 
and asked him to sign it and to Koure the j'igiLatures of his 

• Tillim (ITCa-IsJO) WA* At f nt a Uwrrr’» 

S d ii A ••al sra* »a»r»*'***J A 

tf (i.iftrctill'TTi, !.«• vru ArCt I'* ItWraJt, Is* C»mr’l tM 
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comrades, M'hich was readily done. Nanette then handed 
the petition herself to Legendre, a retired butcher, Avho was 

in charge of the office for examining requests to be set 
at liberty. 

Legendre was more occupied with the investigation of 
bottles than of prisoners’ petitions; he thiw the petition 
into an open box Avhere many other requests of the same 
kind were reposing and thought no more about it. The 
petition might have remained there for months if a fortunate 
occurrence had not brought it to light. One eA^ening, the 
13th of Vendemiaire, three young men in the service of 
Legendre came into the office after a cheerful dinner. They 
had no light, but began to skylark in the darkness ; Avhile 
chasing one another they knocked over the box in Avhich 
the petitions Avere accumulated. One of these madcaps, 
Rossigneux, declared that he would pick up at random one 
of the scattered leaves and Avould gain a signature the same 
evening to secui’e the liberty of the prisoner concerned. No 
sooner said than done. Lights Avere brought and it aa^s 
found that Rossigneux, from amid numberless petitions, had 
chosen that of Mme. de Custine, supported by the AA'orkmen 
of Niederviller. “ Bravo ! ” cried the young men, ‘‘ let us then 
set the fair Custine at liberty, the second Madame Roland.” 

Legendre came in at one o’clock in the morning, com- 
pletely drunk, as usual, and prepared to sign anything they 
liked. Provided Avith the precious paper the three young 
men hastened to the Carmes, ordered the gates to be opened 
and themselves to be led to the prisoner’s cell. But she 
energetically refused to open her door or to go out in the 
middle of the night Avith unknown men. The next day 
they came back at ten o’clock and Delphine AA^as at 
length able to leave the hateful prison Avhere she had 
been vegetating for eight months. It AA’^as the ITth of 
Vendemiaire. 

The young woman’s delight at recovering Astolphe was 
saddened by her grief at finding her unhappy child in the 
most AATetched state of health. He Avas still suffering froin 
the consequences of the terrible disease Avhich had brougJit 
him almost to the grave and he remained “ deaf and iialt 
imbecile.” Mme. de Custine’s position Avas truly appalling. 
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Her rooms had been dc%astAtcd and pillaged ; her furniture 
as still under seals. She had no friends and no resources 
and did not know liow to provide for her own li\elihood or 
for her son. The suiTering and the many ^iolent emotions 
through which she had passed could not undermine her 
courage but destroyed her health. She collapsed and was 
seriously ill wdth jaundice. For nearly fi^e months she 
was in bed, nur'od by the faithful Nanette, and liv’ing on 
supplies which came she did not know whence, and she was 
too ill to care. 

"When she rcco\ered her health she questioned Nanette 
and the latter at length admitted that for the last six months 
she had been keeping house on money which Gerome sent 
weekly from his hiding-place, exprcssl} urging her to say 
nothing about it ; at the same time she heard how he had 
sa\cd her life. Mine, dc Custine was profoundly touched by 
the dc'otion of this man whom she haitlly knew and w'hom 
she thought was one of her persecutors. She made e\cry 
ciTort to repay his great services; she helped him to hide 
himself and as soon as she could enabled him to lease France 
and seek his fortune in America.* 

Not until the montli of Nosember, 1794, did Mine, de 
Sabran learn, to her delight, that Bclphine was at hbert). 
M. do Drcux-Bro 2 <^, was at Lausanne with his wife; by 
means of a Swiss who had been able to tl-nsel to Paris and 
whom he hatl commissioned to look for Dclphino, he at 
length learned that she had left the Cannes. He lost no 
time in informing Mme. de Sabran of this happy news. 

^ G^rumo returned to France during the consulate ; he bad gamed a 
small fortune in America. 

“ My mother,” writes Astolphe, “ treated him as a friend My grand 
mother Sabran, when she came l»cL from her exile, oierwhelmed him 
with marks of gratitude. He would neier enter our social circle ; he used 
to say to my mother- ‘I will come and see you when jon are alone; 
when there are people with you I will not coinc, because your friends 
would look on mo as a canons animal You receive me from kindness for 
I know your good heart, but I should be ill at ease at jour house, for we 
ha>e not recenwl the same education If I lia\e done anything, you have 
dono as much for mo and wo arc <}uits ’ Mj mother ininriiblj remained 
a faithful fnend to him ami brought me 'up with a sense of gratitude 
towanla him He died at the beutnntnc of the j’mpire ” Riutit en 
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CHAPTER XVII 


.TAXUARV — sErrEMiJEn, 1T95 

The CJicvnlior Sdgnicr gains neivs of Delpliine and informs Mme. 
dc Sabran — Plans for meeting between mother and daughter — 
They meet at Zurich — Visit to Iiavater — Elz6ar’s appreciation of 
tho letters of Bcauharnais — Mme. do Custine refuses to remain 
abroad and wishes to return to France. 

Mme. dk Saiiuax had a cousin, the Chevalier Maurice 
Seguier^ who had been in the army of Conde for several 
years. Notwithstanding tho difference in their ages they 
had always been deeply attached to one another and corre- 
sponded from time to time, lamenting in their letters the 
misfortunes of the age. In 1795, Seguier and his troops were 
near the Swiss frontier ; it therefore seemed possible to get 
news from France. The Swiss received passports without 
any difficulty and could easily enter France and even go as 
far as Paris. Thus by their intervention the exiles 
could send letters to their I’elatives or their friends, and 
could even accomplish certain delicate commissions. The 
intermediary obviously ran some risk, but his fears could be 
overcome with money. Touched bj^ the anxiety of Mme. de 
Sabran who had had no news of her daughter for eighteen 
months, Seguier resolved to use his privileged position in 
order to discover exactly what had become of Mme. de 
Custine since her liberation and to find out where she was 
living. A Swiss whom he knew was starting for Paris ; he 

1 Armand Louis Maurice, Baron S6guier (1770-lS.Sl), youngest son of 
Antoine Louis Siguier, Attorney-General to the Paris Parliament. He 
became one of the pages in the King’s household on March 24, 1783; 
in 1787 he entered the Lorraine Dragoons ; in 1791 he went into exile 
with his family and served in Condi’s army until 1797. 
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commissioned him to discover the young woman and bnng 
back news of her at any cost As a token by which he 
might be known, he ga\e him the last letter that he had re 
cci\ ed from Mme de Sabran , when Delphine saw her 
mother's ivnting she would understand that she had to deal 
with friends to whom she could speak freely 

No sooner had the good Swiss reached the capital than he 
hastened to the Kue de Bourbon But INIme de Custine was 
no longer there and her new address was unknoivn At 
length, after many searches and many fruitless journeys he 
disco\ercd Delphine in the Rue Martel, No 9, “at the 
house of one Le Feve, at the end of the Faubourg Saint 
Denis, between the Rue des Petites Ecuries and the Rue 
Paradis " S(?guier himself may be allowed to relate the 
interview 

“ At Muuieim, near Freiburg in Brisgau, 
1795 

“ Dear mother, give me your best attention I have to 
speak to you of your dear Delphine 

« Grieved that I have been unable liitherto to give you 
any but indirect news of youi daughter, I took advantage of 
a journey which a reliable man was making to Pans, partly 
on my business and partly upon that of my friends , 
I commissioned him, in my own interest, to gam certain 
news of this poor abandoned girl, and I ordered him 
to ransack every comer of the town For a long time I 
hav e had no news of him, but yesterday he amv ed at last 
I have just been eight leagues to meet him and have come 
back exhausted, and my first care is to wnte an account of 
his narrative for you 

“ I give it word for word, so you may listen as if he were 
speaking 

“ ‘ Provided with the address which you gave me, I went to 
the Rue de Bourbon opposite the former Hotel de Salm 
and asketl for Mine de Custine She had left that address 
a long time before, difTcrcnt addresses were given to me 
where I might be able to gam information I went from 
door to door and at length I discovered that she was living 
in the Rue Martel, No 9 , three steps and I was there I 
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was taken up to the first floor room and shown in. Tliree 
pretty ladies were sitting talking together. 

“ ‘ "W^io is Mine, de Custine ? ’ 

“ ‘ I,’ said one of them, the prettiest. 

“ ‘ Upon my honour, sir, you have some pretty acquaint- 
ances. Very pretty, upon my word, so fresh and so Avhite, 
poor woman, though slie has been out of prison for some 
time. But you may set your mind at rest ; she is living 
very quietly with a friend who takes tlie greatest care of her, 
and witli whom .she is in .safety. But I will continue my 
.story : 

“ ‘ What can I do for you ’ she said. 

“ ‘ I should like to speak to you for a moment privately.’ 

“ ‘ You can speak sir, before these ladies ; they are my 
friends.’ 

“ ‘ Excuse me, madam, if I confide that which brings me 
here to you alone.’ 

“ ‘ Willingl)^’ 

“ ‘ She then led me into the next room. When I was alone 
with her I did not say a word, I merely twisted between ray 
fingers the piece of her mother’s letter which you had given 
me. She saw it, recognised it, leapt upon it and tore it from 
me and no sooner was she assured that her eyes did not 
deceive her than .she pre.ssed it to her lips and then the 
poor little woman burst into tears. Oh ! sir, that girl surely 
loves her mother ; I was quite sorry to see her and still am 
when I think of it. 

‘ Where is my mother ? ’ she said. 

“ ‘ At Rheinsberg with Prince Henry.’ 

“ ‘ And my brother ? ’ 

' “ ‘ Also with her.’ 

“ ‘ Do you come from her ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, one of my friends who is nearer than she is to the 
frontier has asked me to go to you and take her any message 
from you.’ 

“ ‘ She is well, is .she not, she and my brother.? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, both are quite well.’ And thereupon her tears 
began to flow faster than before. 

“ ‘ Do you think it would be difficult for me to cross France 
and Germany to go to her ?’ 
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“‘Nothing easier, madam, we will start together You 
can pass as my wife and at Bncsgau }ou will find the 
Chevalier Seguier, who will certainly be delighted to accom 
pan} }ou to Ilheinsberg ^ 

“‘She was on the point of agreeing to this airangement 
when she remembered that the journey might be detrimental 
to her business , she is working successful!) in the name of her 
son to recover the property of her unfortunate husband and 
father in-law , during her absence difficulties might aiise I 
then proposed that the journey might be put off for a time 
and that dunng the interval Mme de Sabran might be told 
to come to Lausanne and Mme de Custme w ould then start 
for the same place and thus the desired meeting might be 
brought about She approved of this proposal and it now 
remains for you, sir, to communicate with Mme de Sabran and 
to settle the dates ^ 

“ "What do you think of this proposal, madam ^ Will you 
refuse to embrace your poor daughter who has no relatives or 
brother or husband to embrace her Make me the intermedi- 
ary of your orders, she will soon receive them I have 
retained means of communicating w ith her " 

Scguier’s letter was fully calculated to soothe the mother's 
alarm and at the same time Mme de Sabran received another 
piece of news which was an additional cause for rejoicing and 
gav e her groat liopes The Peace of Bale had just been signed 
and the cessation of hostilities between France and Prussia 
schemed hkel) to make communication between the two 
countries possible Mme. dc Sabran, in delight, hastened to 
write to her daughter, but she did not venture to giv e full rein 
to her JO) and the terms of her letter show the prudence w ith 
which she avoided an) possibility of compromising its 
recipient 

“.Time, 1795 

“After mj long anskictj and suffering, my child, I take 
advantage of the return of wisdom end humanity to send you 
mj lov e, though from a v ety long distance } ct May my pm) ers 
ho granted by those to whom I send them ITiree hundred 
leagues and n war between mother and daughter were a 
terrible obstacle to another meeting before the death of cither 
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one of as, but luippily the Peacchns removed part of the obstacle 
miff I iioj)c will soon remove the rest, when I shall have the 
Imjjpinass of clasping you in my arms once more. You may 
imagine that my love was too uneasy not to have devised some 
occasional means of gaining information concerning your 
oxislencc, even if only by means of the newspapers where I 
have sometimes followed your traces. 

But perhajis you do not know that I am still staying with 
the good Prince Homy. He is so friendly towards France 
(hat I can delude myself sometimes with the belief that I am 
in my own dear country. He wishas to add a letter to mine 
to show 3'ou that he still remembers you and that he continues 
his interest in me. To him is due the Peace and to the 
Peace jierhaps I .shall owe the happiness of seeing you again. 
'S on know how Icindly he asked me to come to him in less 
anxious timc.s, but perhaps you do not know Avhat attention 
he has shown me during the long illness which prevented me 
from returning to my country when the way was still open. 
The greater forbearance of the Government and the excellent 
sjiirit manifested by' those at the head of affairs have revived 
in my heart the sweetest of hopes, the hope that one of us 
may obtain permission to come and embrace the other. 

“ Farewell, my child ; if niy letter reaches you send a reply 
through the French commissaries, who will certainly send your 
letter to the Prussian minister. Your brother and your good 
mother send you their best love ; the moment, I hope, will 
come when I shall clasp you to my heart and when my tears 
will be tears of joy'.” 


From that moment Delphine had but one idea, to see her 
mother again and as soon as possible. But how was tlus to 
be done, and how was she to meet her ? Mm. de Sabran, 
who was quite as anxious for a meeting, proposed to make 
one-half of the jommey to some place on the French frontmr ; 
Bfile, for instance, might be possible as a meeting-place, ihe 
thing seemed simple enough in appearance but m reality 
there were serious obstacles to surmount. Delphme could 
not leave France without a passport and her name ivas to 

well known for her to obtain one readily. 

M. de Dreux-Breze, who was living at Lausanne, vas 
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prepared to help his sister-in-law on his side and succeeded in 
buying two forged Swiss passports, one for Belphine and one 
for Astolphe and Nanette, but Mme. de Custine rightly 
refused to make use of themJ She declined to make any 
journey that was not legally authorised or which might be 
disastrous to her position or prejudice the just claims which 
she had already lodged with the Government for the restoration 
of her property. She therefore required a passport issued by 
the Committee of Public Safety and made every effort to 
.obtain one. Fortunately for her, she had rediscovered some 
friends and by means of their influence she was at length 
authorised to go and take the waters at Baden, near Zurich. 

As soon as she was in possession of this precious document 
she made her preparations for departure ; unfortunately the 
passport was only in her own name and she was unable to 
take Astolphe or Nanette %vith her. She therefore resolved to 
take them both to Niederviller which w&s on her road and 
leave them there during her absence. She then uTote to her 
mother and arranged a meeting at lUosterheilbronn, which 
was not very far from the frontier. Towards the end of 
July Mme. dc Sabran heard that her daughter had started 
for Nicder>'iller, and set ofI‘in haste with Elzdar for Bayreuth 
and then for Anspach, where they stayed for some time 
expecting a letter naming the date for their meeting. But 
the letter did not arrive and tlie travellers grew impatient 
and anxious. They ought to have been in the seventh 
heaven of delight, but for five years they had passed through 
so many sufferings and such cruel and terrible trials 
that they could not believe in happiness or the possibility of 
success ; were consumed Trilb fear and aintitAy, foreseeing 
even the most improbable catastrophes. 

At length, tir^ of waiting and unable to contain their 
anxiety, they started for Klostcrheilbronn, the place of 
meeting. They would surely find news and perhaps Delphii^c 
herself waiting for them there. But at Klosterheilbronii, 
unfortunately, they found no letter and no Delphine. 

^ n»u- .. •- 1 , 5. , i . * ' h Jr. de Dreux-Br^6 h&<l 

put in a claim for thii 
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Mme. de Sabran was in despair ; undoubtedly her daughter 
had been unable to pass the frontier. What then had 
become of her.? Had she been arrested, and what fresh 
disaster was to be feared ? At length, after some days of 
painful anxiety, a letter from S^uier arrived which filled the 
mother’s heart with joy. Helphine, after many adventures 
had arrived at Bale ; he had seen her and spoken to her and 
found her more delightful than ever. 

“ T’o Mme. de Sabran, at KJosterheilbronn, 
via Anspach. 

“ Franconia. 

“ (The postmaster of Anspach is requested most urgently 
to send this letter on at once.) 

“If you have not yet started for Bdle, let your first 
exclamation upon opening this letter be an order to put the 
horses jn at once. Your Delphine is here and I have just 
seen her ; she is fresh and pretty and exactly like an angel 
escaped from hell. Envy my happiness and come and be 
happier than I if possible. Just think that I arrived here 
suspecting nothing and full of vexation caused by the 
uneasiness of your last letters, intending to send off an 
express messenger which would have been a very slow means 
of reassuring myself. I had scarcely arrived when I was 
informed that Mme. de Custine was in the same inn, not four 
yards away from me. 

“ Come, then, as soon as you can ; perhaps she will not 
yet have reached Bale, but a letter left at the Cygogne ^ in 
this town will tell you where to find her.” 

On receipt of this letter Mme. de Sabran did not lose a 
moment. She hastily left Klosterheilbronn for Bale, her 
heart overflowing Avith joy. There she was again disappointed ; 
her daughter was no longer at the Cygogne as she had been 
obliged to leave Bale Avithout delay. As her passport stated 
that she Avas going to Baden the authorities had insisted that 
she .should leaA^e the toAvn. HoAvever, thanks to the intcr- 

^ The Inn of the Cygogne with its sign still exbt.'j but has become the 

H6tel de la Cigogne. It is situated in the lower part of the town near 
the banks of the Rhine. 
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mention of a powerful friend, the famous Lavater,^ who 
li\ed at Zurich, and with whom Mnie do Sabraii had been 
acquainted for many ) cars, Delphme received permission to 
make her way to the latter town and to stay there until her 
mothers arrhal. 

Fortunately, before rejoining his regiment, Seguier had left 
a note at the Cygogne informing Mme. de Sabran of her 
daughter's new address. Mme. de Sabran and Elzear took 
but a few hours' rest at Bale and started off once more for 
Zurich. At length they arriNod, o\erwheImed with fatigue 
but supported by the idea of seeing their dear Delphine. 
They reached the Inn of the Epee,* asked for Mme. de 
Custine, rushed into the room upon the first floor which was 
pointed out to them, and fell into the amis of her whom 
they had never expected to see again. The three sobbed 
wildly, kissed and clasped oneanotlior m their arms and were 
incapable of uttenng a word. At length, when Mme. de 
Sabran had parti) recovered her self-possession, she could 
not keep this exclamation back as she looked at Delphine, 
Heavens I daughter, how pretty you are ’ " 

The delight of these first days of meeting may easily be 
imagined. To have lived for four )cars os long as a thousand 
centuries, to have expected every da), every hour and every 
moment tlie dreadful news of the cruel death of a beloved 
daughter, to see her alive and to clasp her form, to forget 
the fearful nightmare which had poisoned their lives, this 
was indeed an ecstasy of delight* The tliree unhappy 
beings who had suffered so cruell) could hardly believe the 
reality of their happiness ; at times they thought that they 
were living in a dream from which there would be a dreadful 
awakening. 

Questions followed questions and Delphine was obliged to 
repeat twenty tunas the stoiy of the draadful hours which 

* lAvatcr, & Protestant paeto- - * ” ^ ~ ;-.i » i « 

■ * ^ • was sbared by others, for people 

• s ■■ ■ ■ msolt him. He was a >ery bene* 

Solent character and wrote a great deal His principal work, fs entitled, 
Viiais t^hytiogTwruqve* 

• The Inn of the Fp<5e, which Is now the Hotel de L’Epoo, was situated 
in the middle of the town. It still exists with its striking sign. 
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she had spent, the story of the martyrdom of her father-in- 
law and her unfortunate husband, to relate the dangers 
which she had passed through during her long imprisonment 
and to tell of the devotion of Gerome to whom she owed 
her life. Mine, de Sabran -and Elzear were never tired of 
listening to the story of these dreadful hours ; every moment 
they wept with happiness ; every word, every phrase, called 
forth a fresh flood of tears, but they were tears of joy. “ It 
was, perhaps,” says Astolphe, “ the happiest moment of my 
mother’s life.” 

On learning that Mme. de Sabran and Delphine had 
at last met Seguier wrote to his cousin : 

“ Mulheim, August 27, 179^. 

“ At last you are to be with your Delphine : your 
anxieties and torments are at an end and in spite of all the 
monks in the world you have cried with Rousseau ; 

‘ Heavenly powers, you have given me a soul for sorrow, 
give me one also for happiness ! ’ Why am I not there in a 
modest corner, to share your happiness, though discreet 
enough not to interfere with it. I should look upon you as 
though I were allowed a sight of Paradise, and I should 
enjoy your presence, as our pietists assert that we shall one 
day enjoy the Divine presence. ' I should be happy by the 
mere contemplation of it, while carefully avoiding, profane 
and earthly animal that I am, any undue encroachment.” 

The enthusiastic tone in which Seguier writes to his 
cousin may seem surprising if we do not inform the reader of 
the events subsequent to the meeting at Bale between Delphine 
and the handsome officer of Conde’s army. The young 
Avoman had produced her usual effect. Seguier was dazzled, 
charmed, heart-stricken and inevitably carried aAvay; nor 
had he attempted to hide from the lovely traveller the 
effect that she had produced upon him. Hence from that 
moment Ave And him appearing as Mme. de Sabran’s most 
attentive friend and maintaining Avith her a regular corre- 
spondence which treats of nothing but Delphine and her 
irresistible charms. ^ 

Mme. de Sabran and Delphine Avent to thank Lavater, 
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who had done so much to facilitate their meeting. More- 
o\ cr, Delphine had a letter to gi\e him from the Peruvian 
adventurer, Miranda,^ Mhom'the had known in Paiis. On 
perceiving lMmc5 de Custinc the great philosopher displayed 
astonishing insight. He could not help uttering a cry and 
turning to Mme. de Sabran he said ; “ Ah ! madam, A\hat a 
happy mother }0U are; 3’our daughter is transparency itself. 
I ha^ e ne\ er seen such sincerity. ^One can read beneath her 
forehead.” 

The inter\iew was channing; Lavater was delighted to 
welcome his visitors and mode them promise to come back 
often. He assured Delphine that he would soon give her an 
answer for Miranda. Some days later he sent the promised 
letter, which was accompanied by this strange note ; 

“ ZuKicii, 1795. 

“ I cannot write more than a line to the amiable Custine- 
Sabran, because my health does not allow me to wite much. 
This will be enough to tell her that her kindness and 
simplicity, her modesty, her purity of heart and sincerity of 
being have made me regard her os no less estimable than 
amiable a character. 

** Alwaj’s remain, sister and friend Cu&tinc, the strong, 
upright, good child which you are, self-sufficing, and the 
good genius who has guided you hitherto will ne>er lea\e 
you. 

“I respect all the individuals whom God has respected by 
His special means adopted for their guidance ; my respect 
for them increases in proportion as they can respect God, 
who has guided them tlius strangely. 

“ You brought me a letter from Miranda, by which 
attention I am flattered. He is a man who contains a world 


acquitted. On the 18th ot IVnctidor he was again impnsoned and con* 
denmed to exportation, bat ancceeded la escaping. He died at Cadiz tn 
1816, after fighting for several jean against the Epaniards in Sonth 
America. 
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6{ men within himself. May a nation (I should like to say 
a sensitive nation, for the word sensible does not express ray 
meaning) not reject this world or the world of brilliancy 
and energy which he carries with him ? 

“ I beg you to send to him by some safe means, this note 
which contains nothing worthy of his attention but which 
is, at least, an expression of my interest in him and my 
respect for him.” ^ 

Mme. de Custine was too closelj^ intimate with her brother 
not to confide to him the story of her love affairs in the 
Carmes. She told him the whole affair and carried her 
confidences so far as to hand him, for reading at his leisui'e, 
the passionate letters which she had received from her lover. 

Elzear, excited by his sister’s accounts and by the passages 
which concerned him and the exalted praises of Beauhamais, 
thought it his duty to copy them out ; more than this, he 
added annotations in his ovm handwriting and returned them 
to his sister with the original letters. 

Elzear’s reflections are so strange and so astounding that 
we feel bound to quote them in their entirety ; they show 
better than we can do the extraordinary state of the young 
man’s mind and his unhealthy feverishness. It is true that 
in this respect Beauhamais had pointed the way with re- 
markable clearness. The following are Elzear’s reflections 
upon the General’s first letter : 

“Sister, I was touched to the heart by the expressions 
Avhich your lover uses in speaking of me to you and by 

^ The following is the letter which Delphine was commissioned to hand 
to General Miranda ; 

“ I did not expect to have the honour and pleasure of receiving a letter 
from Miranda and by the hand of Custine-Sabran. You were from the 
outset most present to my heart, man who can never be forgotten. 

“t^at a soul is that of the good Custine whom Pro^ddence has 
honoured with so many misfortunes ! ^ 

“And you, energetic man, you will stand upright amid whirlwind, 
revolution, intrigue and plot. 

“ Remain always what you are now and you -will always be great and 
unshaken. 

“Finish once and for all the war by your superior genius, and make 
tremble all those who wish only to terrorise others. Nil inientatum 
relinque, to restore peace. 

“ My health does not allow me to converse at greater length with you. 

“You will have a thousand stronger friends but no more sincere 
admirer than myself.” 
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obsciMiig the illusions to whi(^ he wfis subjected by the 
picture which your blind lovfe had drawn of me for his 
contemplation Your Io\e foi him bO increased youi love for 
me that you wen- able to draw an accurate picture and he 
saw nothing but your brothoi 

“ No doubt at the first moment differences of opinion and 
party feeling would ha\e held me back, no doubt his 
reputation in e\ery respect would have made me tremble at 
jour imprudence in entrusting jour reputation and jour 
happiness to this man So perhaps I should have mistaken 
him and avoided him for the whole of my life But now 
that you have proved to me that he was a being after jour 
own heart, I owe him a debt, because he gave jou some 
chance of happiness, even m the shadow of the scaffold, 
now that you have enabled me to read his heart m his letters 
I will do him the justice which his love deserves , he really 
loved jou 

“ Yes, Dclphme, he was pcrliaps the only being truly w orthy 
of you, and when this being is once found how can anj one hope 
to meet him a second time tn this world and how can anyone 
bo content with less ? Is it possible to have cither the desire or 
the power to look foi him? Any other choice would bnng 
down with a crash the romantic edifice which jour youthful 
mind has constructed and v'Ould subject jou immediatclj to 
the bitteniess of remorse by depriving you of the only happi 
ncss left for JOU in life, the pleasure of regret and recollection 
which would be changed to poison What lover would be 
presumptuous enough to rival a lover who is no more^ 
Belphinc, you will be forced to admit that after Alexandre’s 
love, any other form of love would be degradation 

“ Do not suspect me of nnj desire to penetrate j our secrets , 
this would be an inMilt to jou, because you have sworn to me 
a thousand times that jou have none from me, and do not 
think that I am conceited enough to give you advice Doubt 
Icjss I do but repeat the piomptiiigs of jour own heart and 
do vou not think that he sliU speaking when vou hear 
jour brother\ voice’ liiat voice will henceforward resound 
to remind jou of Alexandre. 

“'File interest with which Alexandre inspires me also 
animates me In life he could not bear the idea of vour 
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inconstancj^, however long after his death, but now that he 
is delivered from this mortal yoke you may imagine tliat he 
has thrown off all earthly passions with the flesh. His love 
exists because it was nothing more than the acceleration of 
the energy of his soul, but jealousy cannot follow him into 
eternit}^ He ivished to make you happy but not to 
tyrannise over you, and though no longer jealous for your 
love, he remains ever jealous for your happiness. He under- 
stands that at yom* age, wearied by the void in your 
affections and spoilt by the habit of securing love, you feel 
the need of some attachment. Hence his only desire is that 
his love may thereby be useful to you as a standard of 
comparison and a touchstone to judge of real feeling and 
avoid deception. You cannot be happy unless you recover 
in some other being the heart, the intellect, the charm and 
the graces of Alexandre. In that case you wall not be 
unfaithful to him ; what charmed you in him will also 
charm 3mu in another. It iviU be a second Alexandre whom 
you vdll love, and perhaps, his soul vIU obtain, by di^^ne 
favour, the power to animate another being to enable you 
to begin your course of happiness anew. This is the key- 
word to the enigmatic feeling Avhich you experience and 
are unable to imderstand. Until that time wait and 
endure with patience, or rather enjoy in peace what remains 
to you. 

“Believe the fatal experience of your brother. No 
consolation can ever compensate him for the fact that he 
failed to concentrate his happiness while his sensations were 
fresh, his dreams delightftil and his melancholy sweet, or for 
the fact that his sensitiveness led him to expect other 
happiness than itself can give.” 

The second letter was accompanied by an invocation to 
Beauharnais himself : 

“ Yes, Alexandre ! I swear to you before Heaven and on 
the altar of my heart, touched by the sentiment with which 
my sister inspired you on m^’^ behalf, and by the expressions 
which love dictated to you to describe j’our feelings, that I 
will do mj’^ best to secure tliat you shall not be forgotten. 
'You are, alas ! no more than a shadow, or rather, a diWnc 
spirit. Black inelanchol}’^ spreads her mournful wings above 
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me when I think tlmt the hand which wrote this letter and 
the heart which dictateil it are hut dust and that Delphine 
might forget you. You might also erase your memory from 
the heart of Belphine ; she might give a revival or conqueror 
to your recollection. In that case she wU no longer be my 
sister ; she would notha\e been worthy of loving you. 

“Delphine, Alexandre is no more, and the one whom he 
lias commissioned to plead his cause will soon cease to be. 
You laugh and think me far from the end of life, but in my 
heart I have a presentiment of my death. Though there be 
no outward appearance of danger, a languishing decline is 
carrying me to the tomb. When chance brings these words 
before your eyes, perhaps I shall be no more. May tliere 
ne^c^ be reproaches for you* may you ne%erha\e to blush 
between the tombs of your brother and your lover ! ” 

On reading Elzear’s reflections, Delphine thought herself 
bound to take up the pen in her turn and open her heart to 
him and to depict the strange state of mind in which she 
was. 

“ With true feelings of gratitude I ha>e read your annota- 
tions to the letter from my Alexandre, I have kissed your 
two handwTitings, and my tears ha\e bedewed them; you 
lm\o made my Alexandres letleryet more precious by adding 
to them your feelings for me and for him. What y ou say of 
your experience has evoked a melancholy echo m my heart; 
Uie idea that you arc unhappy in matters, of the heart is 
most painful to me. Avert or calm this torment, for I should 
bo heart-broken b) the idea, if I were again separated from 
you. I know misfortune so well that you would find me at 
one with you and we agree so entirely, that this point of 
coincidence would bring us nearer together. 

“Your advice, your wise and tender reflections, have 
touched my heart, but they have told me nothing new. The 
reason of my unhappiness is that I feel that my pow ers of 
nflectionarc worn out, that I can be touched only by passing 
feelings which defile but do not make happy. I want to love 
but yet I cannot ; I tbink this fact is suflicient tribute to my 
.fVlexandre and to his memory. He is in my heart and fills it 
wholly ; the others ore hardly in my head. Be not, therefore, 
anxious; he will never bo replaced except by his second self, 

X 2 
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and you know a,s well as I do that two Alexandres are not to 
be met with in a lifetime.” 

Mine, de Sabran, Dclphine and Elzear, in spite of the great 
joy of their meeting, were not entirely happy. A shadow 
often clouded their brows and spoilt their siveetest pleasures. 
They knew well that the happiness which they enjoyed was 
only ephemeral ; some day they would be obliged to separate 
once more and to resume their life of trouble and anxiety, 
exposed to every distress. They would not ^'entuz’e to touch 
upon the subject which was torture to them, but the idea of 
a near and inevitable separation haunted them and became a 
constant preoccupation. Delphine at length decided to vTite 
to her brother and tell him of her great desire and make a 
discreet allusion to a retm’n to France which would reunite 
them all in the delightful intimacy of former days. 

“ Your heart is no happier than mine ; we are without 
interest, without pleasui'e or joy; we love one another, we 
should be happy together and 3'et we must part. At any 
rate, retain a constant desire to join me again ; let this be 
our customary thought. "What we really desire always comes 
about and as I believe that j'ou desire it, so I shall caiyy in 
my heart a firm hope that some day we shall meet again never 
to part. Until that day ^vTite to me, not for the sake of 
suiting, but to talk to me and to tell me all that fills your 
attention or occupies your mind. You do not feel the need 
of confidences because you do not know this happiness ; may 
it be my happiness to make you acquainted with it. But 
soon distance and absence vill perhaps make us again strangers 
to one another. My dear, it is for you to defy them and on 
your heart I rely. Rely upon mine to draw as near to you as 
I can. You know even my most secret thoughts ; know also 
and never forget the love which I bear you, a love Avhich 
nothing vull ever be able to destroy.” 

Mme. de Sabran, informed by Elzeai' of his sister’s hints, 
at length opened one day the subject -which she had so much 
at heart and spoke to Delphine of her future projects. She 
told her that she did not see any prospect of peace in France, 
that she feared new menaces and catastrophes and that she 
thought it the greatest wisdom to avoid a country where such 
risks might still be run. It would be so simple to send foi 
Astolphe and set up house together in some pretty comer of 
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Germans A\herc thej vould Ine as one family, poor and 
iinkiioun but happy and contented RTiy go and meet fresh 
disasters uhen the} could be happily n\oidGd ^ 

Beiphine object^, with some i-cason, that if she left France, 
she Mould ncier be able to return and that she Mould irrc 
inediabl} lose what remained of her property, ns she would 
thus resign her right to re enter into the possession of 
property Mhich had been confiscated Could she do this? 
Had she the nghl, merel} from cowardice, to rum Astolphe^* 
She thought not Moreoier, was not her mother mistaken 
concerning the position m France'* It uas better than she 
supposed and the} ought not to judge the future by the 
tragedies of the past, Mhich would certain!} neverrecur If her 
mother m as reasonable she would return to her own native land 

It IS strange to see Delphiiic, notwithstanding the dangers 
which she had run and the collapse of her fortune, m spite of 
the disasters which had overwhelmed herself and her friends, 
shovnng so little ill feeling to a government which hod 
stricken her so cruelly and so unjustly She pardoned it 
and remained invincibly attached to the principles of the 
Revolution in spite of cvcrjthing And this state of mind, 
strange as it is, is by no means exceptional , it was to bo 
observed in the case of manj of her contemporanes 

JIme de Sabron’s fears of re entering France weroonl} too 
well justified h} the course of events If the end of the 
Terror had brought some sense of exhaustion and reaction 
against Uic revolutionary excesses, Pans was none the less 
very far from cnjojnng perfect tranquillitj Risings vrere of 
penodical occurrence and in the provinces royalists provoked 
numerous insurrections In May, 1795, after the suppression 
of the maximum, rents considcrabl} increased , on the 1st of 
Pramal a revolt broke out and the Convention wa.s invaded 
b} an armed crowd demanding bread, The depot) Feraud, 
who was mistaken for the journalist Frtron, vras assassinated 
and his head, raised on a pike, was shown to the President, 
Roisft) d* \ngla.O 

Tlie^e events wert. not tailculaled to inspire JIme doSabmn 

> dAnglu (1756 1826) fonnerlf a lawyer to the Parliament, 

became alter Thenniclor one of the leaden of the reaction In Humber, 
17^4 he waa appointed s member of the Committee of Public Safetj , anJ 
on the 18th Fructidor he was prosenhed and did not retnm to France 
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witl| any great confidence in the future. S%uier had been 
informed by his cousin of the long discussion which she had 
had with her daughter upon this important question of 
returning to France. He was afraid that Mme. de Sabran 
might yield to the desires of Delphine and urged her to 
beware of the seductions of this enchantress, this new “ Circe ” 
who was irresistible, as he knew only too well and Avho, in 
spite of everything, had remained an ardent republican. 

“ Dattengait, September 6, 1795. 

“ I adjure you, madam, to beware ! You will meet your 
Delphine with the views and opinions which custom will make 
you believe invariable. But as soon as you have seen this 
seductive girl, she will speak to you with so sweet a voice and 
support her words with such glances from her lovely eyes and 
her persuasions will seem so true, coming from that pretty 
mouth, that you will be carried away. 

“You laugh and say: ‘I shall not be like that young 
fool, whose peace of mind has been overthrown by two 
pretty eyes.’ That may be : you will none the less experience 
what has happened to myself, for at one time I was as firm in 
my purpose as you are ; moreover, I supported it with all the 
energy of an enthusiastic young man embittered against the 
Revolution ; yet, in spite of my obstinacy I have yielded to 
the charmer and I have almost forgotten the incomparable 
honour of five years’ exile. I have been on the point of 
asking your pretty republican to push my cause -Evith her 
friends and with her purified Senate and to get me enrolled 
as one of the defenders of libert 3 ^ 

“ If tliere is still time, Mme. de Sabran, in Heaven’s name 
beware of this pink and white demon. I can see her from 
here, and as she has supeinatural patience and has been able to 
tame, by her charms, some of those tigers who devour us dail^', 

I see that she is going to persuade you to resume your life 
afresh in her dangerous country. Uease observe that the 
strongest of her arguments will be a timely caress and a 
hand-clasp, a kiss of the kind which the late Circe gave to tlie 
too compliant companions of Ulysses, in order to keep them on 
her island. And if you will think over it these arguments 
would easil^’^ demonstrate to you the poverty of her reasons. ’ 



CHAirrER XVIII 


Septembeu — Dlclmdek, 1795 

Mme de Cuatine atarta for France— Her mother and EWar 
accompany her aa far as Bile — Mme de Sabran and her son make 
o tour jn Switzerland— Vfatt to the Abbey of Emsiedeln— Second 
visit to Lavater— Corrcapoodence of the Chevalier de S^gnter 
with Mme de Sabran— Mme de Sabran eees her daughter once 
again 

WniLEshc « as staging at Zurich DcJphine rcceucdnews 
from time to time from NiedeniUcr, Nanette usually 
undertook to keep her informed of c\ents in the old ChSteau, 
but one day Astolphe undertook to giiD her the news 
Inmself and dictated the following delightful letter to his 
mother 

“ Good day, my dear little mother, come back soon We 
bai t had some cake and if you had been here } ou w ould hai e 
had A great treat I like jou as much os you like cake, 
which IS a great deal M Toumal is lery nelJ,he sends you 
Ills kind regards Please write to mo "When will you come 
and play hide and seek ? there is plenty of room for it m the 
Chillcau Pifi IS \cr} well and loves jou and so do I I eat 
«ell, I run well, and I dnnk well , I like wane Jly hair falls 
right o\cr mj face and I ha>c a little rat’s tail behind I 
Inio groivn big and I am \ciy good Write to me and do 
not bo \ exod an) more M Toumal is lery funn) and always 
makes me laugh Good b^c, mother, with man^ kisses” 
Mme. de Sabran and Dclphinc could not help laughing on 
reading tins simple letter 

After a sta^ of some length at Zurich, where thej had 
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tasted of the deepest pleasures, they were obliged to think 
of parting once more as Delphine, in spite of her mother’s 
supplications, persisted in returning to France. It was, 
therefore, settled that the young woman should start for Bale 
and then make her way to Niederviller. Mme. de Sabran, 
who would not leave her daughter until the last moment, 
hired a small carriage and took the road to Bale in sadness. 
The travellers again put up at the Inn of the Cygogne, where 
they had the pleasure of meeting Seguier, who was more than 
ever in love with his pretty cousin and had left his regiment 
to come and say good-bye to her. 

The evening before her departure Delphine brought her 
mother a little box carefully locked. At fhe same time she 
gave her a key with a sealed letter and made her promise 
not to open the envelope or the box till she had gone ; in vain 
did Mme. de Sabran ask for an explanation ; Delphine 
remained obstinately silent. 

On the next day, Sepbember 20, they were all profoundly 
moved; Mme. de Sabran was heart-broken at parting once 
more with her beloved daughter and could not restrain her 
tears. ’iVhen the carriage arrived which was to take 
Delphine away to her dangerous countiy the bereaved 
mother feU into her arms ; both burst into sobs and they 
had the utmost difficulty in parting. Elzear and IMaimice 
were no less deeply moved. Amid the emotions of farewell 
Delphine said to Seguier, “ Love my poor mother, console her 
and care for her like a son ; as the friend of her Delphine, be 
kind to Elzear.” Less than this would have inspired the 
young officer with the belief that his affection was returned. 

As soon as the carriage had gone everyone retired to his 
room to give free vent to his grief. Towards the evening 
Mme. de Sabran summoned Elzear and Maurice ; she wished 
to open the box which her daughter had entrusted to her 
in their presence alone. First she opened the letter. 
Delphine explained in charming terms that she had been 
able , to save from the wreck of her fortunes some few 
diamonds which were all that she had in the world and she 
begged her mother to accept them as a help for her support 
during her exile ; for fear that her mother would refuse she 
had been unwilling to explain her wishes before her departure. 
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The box, as a matter of fact, contained all Delphine's 
diamonds The reading of this letter and the sight of the 
jewels called tear? to the ejes of all, who were deeply moved 
b) such tcndci feeling Klzcar, relating this mo\ing scene 
to his sister, sa^s 

“I had not ^entu^cd to come to mother again, for fear of 
rommg her grief anew by the sight of mine, but when I 
heard her request I came We kissed one another like the 
two edges of a wound brought together in order to close it, 
but when we opened the box wonder gave our grief a divine 
character which removed all its bitterness At first I had 
thought it was the box of Pandora, it was natural to suppose 
that on Icavnng us jou would leave us also all your sorrows 
The most that wo could expect was to find a little hope at 
the bottom AVhat was my surprise when I saw m it the 
only diamonds that jou had been able to save These 
diamonds were so many mirrors of your heart and from this 
}ou ma) understand what our feelings were Your tactful 
ness and tender feeling struck us with profound ndniimtion 
and our tears began to flow once more " 

In her emotion Mme do Sabmn gave Maurice in remem- 
brance of Delphmc the bos winch had contained the diamonds 
Segmer remained at Bale for two days, shanng the gnef of 
Ins fnends, and then went away to rejoin his regiment He 
had not concealed from Mme de Sabran the strong feeling 
winch lie had for his cousin Before returning to Zurich, 
ri/uar and Ins mother made n short tour to see the sights of 
tlie countrj, but their real object was the famous Abbej of 
X^msiedcln , I^Ime de Sabran, who was a religious woman as 
far as any 18th century woman could be, had made a vow 
that if Dclphinc escaped the massacres of the Terror, she 
would mnkcnpilgnmnge to the venerated sanctuary of Notre 
Dame des Hcrmites. Thej, therefore, travelled bj short 
stages, ‘'Omclimes bj carnage, sometimes on horseback and 
sometimes on foot and visited Thun, Iviutcrbninncn, the 
glacier of the Juiigfnu, Gnndclwald, ^leinngen and the 
famous BcnedictiJic Abbc> of Eiigelbcig,* where the Abbot, 
who bad hnnit the romantic storj of Mine de Sabmn from 

* Near Lnccmf It dates from the 12th centary and was foueded by 
J'ope Calixtui \J, under (ho name of Mooi Angelomm 
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woild {stained with the murder of her parents. Sfaehadcome 
from Fribourg to make this pilgrimage, after which she 
proposed to go through the Grisons and take the vows in a 
Con\ ent of Turin. We found her already in a thoroughly 
mystical frame of mind and truly interesting by reason of 
her complete detachment from the world. She seemed to 
exhibit, in spite of her youth, an apparently blind trust in 
Pro\ idence. I saw her praying so earnestly in the Chapel of 
the Virgin that the tears came to my eyes.” 

On leluming to Zurich, Elzair and his mother once more 
put up at the Inn of the Ep^ where there was so much to 
remind them of Dciphine. On this occasion also they 
carried away pleasant recollections of their stay in the town. 
Elzcar writes to his bister : 

“The time that wc spent at Zurich was passed in pleasant 
occupations and delightful walks. In the morning in 
La\ atcr’s study wc attempted to discover the spell of his 
genius. In the c\cning, by Gesner's monument, we read the 
‘Pastor Fido.' After sunset we went home and I wrote 
to jou or for you. We had quite settled down there with 
the object of gaining a full memory of your stay.” 

Their plcasontcat moments were those which they spent 
with La\ater. 

“ He allowed us to come into his study, the sanctuary of 
wisdom and science. There we went over his sketches, 
drawings and oatUncs and with interest and curiosity we read 
the notes which he had ^vritten bcncatli tliem and his 
penetrating obaenations always struck us by their per- 
spicacity. I composed an epistle to him reminding him of 
our past happiness w hicli he hod increased by contributing 
to it and portraying my present misfortune. He replied in 
some Gcnnan •verses full of genius. My enthusiasm for him 
was at its height, I was sorry to sec him sinking. His health 
grew worse from day to day, but far from hiding his regret 
at leaving a life whicii he shared witli his friends, he put no 
restraint on his feelings because he knew that his courage was 
stronger than tJicirs. His sole care was tlie tt)nsoIatio« of 
his friends and his family and tlie provision of a proper 
competence for them. My mother told him one day that 
she had great faith in medidne but none in doctors ; ‘ with 
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me,’ he said, ‘ it is the contraiy ; I have no great belief in 
medicine but a great deal of faith in doctors, for I have no 
others than my own children.’ As a matter of fact his son 
and son-in-law were following this profession. 

“ One day we found him in a great invalid chair. He said 
to my mother, ‘ I wish I could offer it to you, but it is the 
throne of weakness.’ It Avas as fine a scene as the death of 
Socrates. 

“ When I said goodbye to him, I asked for his blessing. 
He was in bed ; I was shaken by emotion which I did not 
attempt to hide, and he placed upon my head the hands 
which I had respectfully kissed and bathed with my tears. 
Then he raised his swimming eyes to Heaven and his celestial 
look seemed to ask from the Supreme Being some portion of 
his treasures in order to confer them upon me. He uttered 
some sublime words and then embraced me. Fearing that 
the prolongation of this touching scene might be bad for 
him, I tore myself away in great depression and full of a 
gloomy presentiment that I should never see him again,” 

Maurice Seguier was more than ever in love with the 
attractive Delphine ; he wrote constantly to Mme. de Sabran 
and always to speak of her daughter Avith groAving enthusiasm. 
The sad and Avretched life of the poor felloAV had completely 
changed ; he Avas in love and Avas clinging to the hope of a 
happiness Avhich he dared hardly expect. Mme. de Sabran in 
anxiety at this unexpected passion, did her best to calm 
Mam’ice, and urged him, “to abandon desires Avhich Avere 
sheer foolishness.” 

Seguier declared himself delighted A\dth his foolishness and 
preferred it to all the Avisdom in the Avorld. He strove to 
prove to his cousin, by subtle processes of reasoning, that she 
Avas Avrong and he Avas right. 

“ Dettingen, October 20, 1795. 

“ Hoav kind it is of you to open your heart to me in this 
way ! Yom’ letters have made me happy for a long time, 

I never felt such charm in reading letters as I find in yours ; 
they are really just Avhat letters should be, an outpouring of 
your heart. Compared with them, letters dictated by the 
intellect seem Avholly Avearisome. 
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“ You are afraid, then, timt if you talk to me of Delphiiie 
I may think of her too mucli. An idea too cons^ntly 
entertained at my age, you say, may become dangerous ; with 
my excitable disposition I may go mad, for there is no doubt 
that love is a madness. Well, my good and dear friend, let 
mo run the risk; what man in tliis world has not a strain of 
umdncss in him ? this will be mine and as soon as I have 
attained it I feel in my cooler moments that I w'ould not 
change it for any other form. Madness in itself is not 
harmful but only for its consequences and what ill con- 
sequences could madness have when it is based upon all that 
is good and lovable in the world? Such madness would be 
nothing more tlian enthusiasni for beauty, and such enthusiasm 
is really the source of good.” 

Seguier also cuniplained that he leceived very few letters 
from Dclphiue. inline, dc Sabran was delighted to hear it, 
and said, *^so much the better; he will forget his madness 
the sooner,” but she was wrong: “I shall become only the 
more insane,” the )oung man jestingly replied, and added, 
“this niadncis w'os all that was wanting to complete my 
position. A tomplcto exile ought to be in rags, a vagabond 
and in love. Heaven be praised, 1 am now perfect ! ” 

Mmc. de Sabran hod told Maurice that, in the course of a 
walk at Zuricli, ^hc h.id hud a severe fall, hod almost lost 
consciousiie.ss and regretted that she hod not gone to sleep 
for over. He jested coolly upon the subject : 

“ November 9, 1795. 

“I was greatly sUrtled by the story of your fall in the 
middle of Zurich and tlie coolness with which you tell me 
that }ou were almost sorry to emerge from your unconscious- 
nei>s. Why this dislike of life? let grief have its way and 
tliink how cruel it is to wish yourself scparatetl from a loving 
daughter and to be upon the point of leav ing a belov cd son. 
At the same time, I see no reason to justify your taste for 
the next world. Remember, Mine, de Sabran, that we can 
die only once; when once you are dead your regrets for 
your deci^ion will be useless, for Acheron, in grc*ed, will not 
abuulon his prey. Then the desire to sc*e Delpliijie and 
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Elzear will be constant, and you will find that to satisfy your 
wish they will have to make the same journey. None of 
that, if you please; I tell you that on my own account I 
shall prevent them from doing so as long as I can and even 
if you should find time down there hang heavy on your 
hands I shall attempt to delay their arrival as much as 
possible.” 

The news from France, however, was by no means 
reassuring. The new Republican Constitution elaborated 
by the Convention ^ had roused the protests and the anger 
of the Royalists. On the 13th of Vendemiaire (October) a 
section of the National Guard revolted and marched upon 
the Assembly ; Bonaparte and Barras were obhged to shoot 
them down near Saint-Roch. 

Mme. de Sabran, who was extremely alarmed by this news, 
did not feel bold enough to make an immediate start for 
Rheinsberg. She could not make up her mind to leave the 
French frontier and waited in the neighbourhood of Bale in 
the hope that some chance might bring Delphine back to 
her. 

She was not mistaken ; on learning that her mother 
was one day to be at Kehl, near Strasbourg, Mme. de 
Custine, at the peril of her life, left Niederviller and ran 
once more to embrace the mother whom she loved so 
tenderly. Fortunately for her this great imprudence passed 
unobserved and she was able to regain her hearth and home 
without difficulty. 

1 Before separating (October 26) the Convention had divided the 

legislative power into two Councils : — „ , , , , , , 

(a) The Council of the Five Hundred which proposed resolu- 
tions, and 

(b) The Council of the Two Hundred and Fifty or the Ancients, 
which passed these resolutions into law. 

The executive power was entrusted to a Committee of five directors 
chosen from the Ancients. This Committee was selected from a list of 
ten names drawn up by the five hundred, and each member was to preside 
for three months. 



CHAPTER XIX 
1796 

Mtue. <lo Custlne returns to Pahs with Astolphe— She takes 
steps to resume possession of her confiacoted property — Corre 
spondcnco with Elz&ir — Correspondence with the Cberalier 
Siguier — Mme. da Custioa spends the summer at Xiedemller. 

ArTKit ipendiug some days at Nicderviller, where she had 
rcjoinctl her son and Nanette, Mmc. dc Custine started for 
Paris, rfgardles.s of the course of etents and of possible 
(lunger to herself. She reached the capital towards the end 
of December, 1795. There she spent sot eral troubled } ears 
in straitened circumstances, harassed by political 
agitations. 

As soon as she arrived she resumed her sad and solitary 
life, dev otiiig her time to licr son and to painting, which had 
become her greatest pastime. She spent the greater part of 
UtG day in her studio; she hardly ever went out, except to 
inteniew tlic men in power for the time being with llie 
object of recovering some part of her fortune and of the 
property of her relatives. Thanks to her prison friend, 
lilnic. dc Bcauhomois, who had just married General 
Bonaparte, and witli whom slio hiid maintained friendly 
relations, she obtained some valuable introductions and 
mode some acquaintances which were most useful to her. 
Thus she came into connection vvith Tallien, P'ouchcV 

■ 4>, 1759-1S20), v,^ educat«<l at the 

t ' * < I coU^es belonging to the orcaniEa* 

f * tbo doarcntion la 1792 ana com- 

• u to the insurTocUoa m ycmlLC. 

llo HAS then aent to L^ons with CoUot tl'llerboii to carry out the dccreo 
of dealraclion pronounced upon that town. On December lOtk, 1793, he 
wrote : ** Let us Jo justice after the pattern of Nature. Let us strike like 
191 
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Jkiissy criVii^lus and Bartheluiny^ who became her “great 
triends. ’ All were more or le.->s touched by the beauty and 
tile tears ol the young and attractive petitioner. Fouche 
and lioissy d’ Anglos especially felt greatly interested in her 
and became close acipiaintances." Thanks to their inter- 
vention her just claims, instead of meeting with unceremonious 
rejection, were very considerably advanced. 

L'nlortunately lier health was bad; she now felt the 
reaction ol the terrible trials through which she had passed. 
In spite oi the energy wliich did not leave hez", she often 
remained for houi's in a complete stupoi*, incapable of doing 
anything. Her health was not her only, or her worst trial ; 
she had to find a means of livelihood for hei'self and for 
Astolphe. Her resources wei’e very small, she lived ivith a 
simplicity akin to poverty, and was constantly obliged to 
struggle with the most painful pecuniary cares. 

To increase her misfortune, correspondence w'ith her 
relatives became very diflicidt ; letters only occasiomdly 
reached their destination and for the most part were con- 
fiscated or went astray. After the great delight of the 
meeting Delphine was deeply depressed by her new and 
almost complete isolation. Her brother, in spite of his 
promise, wrote only at long intervals ; he was then staying 
at Venice whei’e his mother had sent him as a distraction 
from the depression which haunted him. Delphine wrote to 
him in the early days of 1796 : 

“ Paris, January 10, 1796.^ 

“ I am now at Paris ; all barriers are closed behind me and 
the one ray of happiness is shut out ; henceforward for me 
there is nothing but profound darkness. But tell me, my 

thunderbolts, and may the very ashes of our foes disappear from the soil of 
liberty.” He shared in the massacres ordered by Collot d’Herbois. On 
Ins return to Paris he quarrelled with Robespierre and contributed to his 
overthrow on the 9th Thermidor. . 

^ Barth61emy {Fran 9 ois, Marquis de, 1750-1836), was chargd d'ajjaires 
in England when the Revolution broke out. He was appointed plenu 
potentiary mim’ster to Switzerland and directed the negotiations which 
ended in the peace of Bale. _ . , . , 

- M. La Caille possessed the correspondence between Delphme ana 
Eouch6, and also with Boissy d’Anglas, but these letters did not lend 
themselves to publication and have been destroyed. 

* Communicated by M. Prat. 
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dear, why I never get a letter from you ? Have a little 
pity upon your poor, sad Delphine; why do you stay so 
long where you are? Would you not prefer to travel in 
that beautiful country ? It would do you good in every 
way. Do not forget, I beg of you, when you are near 
Milan, to go to the islands of Borromeo and see the colossal 
statue of St. Charles Borromeo, and, above all, walk into his 
nose in honour of all the great noses of your acquaintance. 
Be sure not to forget that. 

“Write to me often, my dear, send me sometimes verses 
and the song which I have asked of you, I have induced 
M. Girard^ to set the others to music. Poor M. Girard, 
how fond he was of you! He grew quite sad in thinking of 
the great drawing room at Anisy. Recollections of that time 
arc so many fairy talcs to me ; and if the story of this time 
is ever told to us it will be just as incredible. 

“In consequence of what you told Eleonore® about the 
fountain of which Pliny speaks, I have begun to read Pliny 
and am quite delighted with him. How fortunate you are to 
be travelling in the country of those great men. I do not 
coniine myself to Pliny; I read Cicero and Plutarch. Cicero 
is very pleasant, but he hod little character oud will never be 
my hero. 

“ 1 have heard from Elraiiore. She has gone bock to the 
lord of IMerkatz,* which I am very glad to hear ; it is a great 
relief to me. 

“ You ask about my plans. It is not this summer, but 
next winter tliat I hope to come and see mother. But how 
can one venture to form any plans ? we are by no means sure 
of tlie morrow. Why cannot one be certain that this year 
will bring us together somewhere, even if it were in China? 

“ Good-bye ; I feel sad and ill-tempered at not telling all 
lliat is in niy heart. I send you luy best love and I am still 
fond of tlie Griflbn.”* 

1 Ths Abb4 Gininl, who Utod at OrI<!ans, was verj intimalo with 
Mmo. de Sabno sed her children. 

’ Mme. da Sabroo. Her daughter often refers to her by her Christian 
name after their mccUag in Switzerland. , 

* Tho name of a bttlo farm which Prince Henry bad jast giren to the 
Chevalier ds ilouders. 

* The name gi\ ca by Ddphioe to the Chevalier S<.'guicr. 

' o 
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While Delphinc complained of her brother’s silence, Elzear, 
oji his side, was accusing her of forgetfulness and ingratitude. 
Instead of receiving a loving letter from him as she had 
expected, he sent her a string of reproaches in heartbreaking 
depression. She replies to him : 

“ February 10, I'TOO. 

“ Your letter has touched my heart and makes me weep, 
but how cun you tell me that I have forgotten you } How can 
you accuse your only friend in this world of forgetfulness or 
indifference.^ Dear Elzear, learn to know better this poor 
heart which you are insulting, for it beats only for you, for 
my mother and for Astolphe. You are the one consoling 
thought ; the rest is but tears, regrets and buried hopes. The 
thought of you alone has enabled me to live and survive so 
many horrors and you dure to say that I have forgotten you ! 
It is true that I have not often written ; in the first place I 
might say the same of you ; moreover, I have been and still 
am ill. I have fallen into such apathy and depression that it 
gives me infinite trouble to write four lines. Every day my 
courage diminishes and profoimd sadness devours me. You, 
our mother, Astolphe and perhaps the Griffon, in a tiny, quiet 
corner of the world, are all that my heart requires. 

“ The life which I lead here is in striking contrast with my 
feelings. It suits me very ill. Plowever, I live in profound 
retirement and see very few people, and I have no interest in 
life, and you know what such a life is for me. It is a kind of 
anticipation of death. If you wish me to recover coui’age 
you should often wi'ite to me, send me a few poems and 
songs and, in short, undertake to rouse my love for life. 

“You talk to me of future projects; I have none, except 
to settle my mother’s affairs. If I do not succeed I shall go 
next winter to Berlin. At present I am vegetating; the 
time is not opportune for business. I paint, am busy, dream 
and weep ; there you have my whole history, and into the' 
bargain I am ill. I am growing visibly thinner and becoming 
frightfully ugly, so prepare to love me when I am ugly as you 
loved me when I was pretty. I am still in bed with a 
feverish attack, and so shall only Avrite you a few lines. 

“ Goodbye, dear and beloved one, do not lose yoim affection 
for me. I tremble to think that you may fall in love, for 
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th<iu jau would say goodbye to jour poor sister. You will 
tell me when that happens, won't you? I ha\e told jou 
cvcrj thing. Do jou write to the Griffon ? He writes to me 
and I am glad to answer him ; he is good and kind.” 

^fnie. dc Custine, as a matter of feel, was in correspond- 
ence not only w itli her mother and her brother, but she often 
recci>ed letters from the Chevalier Seguier; though she felt 
the w’armest friendship for hinj, abs,ence and separation had 
somewhat modified the feelings which she thought the 
handsome young officer had at first inspired. Seguier, in his 
letters, spoke openly of lo\ e ; unfortunately the more pressing 
he appears, the more reserved does Delphine become; she 
offers him friendship but nothing more. Somewhat discon- 
certed by tlic progress of hia aspirations, Maurice, however, 
was not discouraged and thinking that 5Ime. dc Sabran had 
great influence over her daughter he begs her to plead, his 
cause with the fickle young woman : 

February 3, 1793, 

“I heard from Delphine on December 3, from Paris. 
You can imagine ray delight on receiving her letter. The 
joy which I felt was certainly not the joy of misfortune. At 
Uiat moment I was far removed from such sad delight; but 
when 1 opened llic letter my great happiness was somewhat 
diminish^. Apparently sbe supposed that my feelings 
desired freedom and obstinately informed me that 1 must 
confine myself to friendship. I may expect to lose in this 
respect but I shall be wrong; love is troublesome and surly, 
while a pleasant little friendship is the sweetest tiling in the 
world. After this decision she talks to me of her arrival at 
Paris, which she calls the ‘place of terror.’ ‘Pity me,' she 
sajs, ‘may jour prajers accompany me and preserve me from 
all tlie evils which thunder above niy head.’ Our charming 
Delphine must liave been veiy pretty and interesting when 
she was writing these lines, with ‘oue elbow on the table, 
her head in her luuid and perhaps a few tears in her 
ejes.’” 

Delphine is not olwajs cruel; somelimes she appears 
coquettish; she asks Maurice for tlie reasons which have 
inspired him witli such ardent love; she cannot understand 
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them. It it is her face, iiis passion is unreasonable 
must confess tliat she is no longer pretty ; grief and misfor, 
have swept away the fleeting attractions of beauty. L 
Maurice, ot course, declines to believe this pj 

revives his hopes ^ 


confession, and 
hastens to tell 
affections : 


this sentimentalism 


Mine, de Sabran of this new 


stage 


in 


his 
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''‘February 11, 179i 

“ She wrote me a charming letter, full of the 
feeling. It seems that there is no peace at Paris and that' ^ 
inquisition is strictly carried out ; she tells me that somf 
had advised her to write no more letters, not even to 
‘ I would rather die ' ; she goes on, ‘ what would life be to , 
without news of those whom I love.^ Never!’ She thii*^ 

V Ox 

moreover, that not the smallest trouble will arise, in vie\ 
the way in which her correspondence is carried on. 

“Then she informs me of a discovery which she has 
made, after deep reflection. Theserious subject of her thoug^^ 
was the problem. What reason could have induced me to 
so sudden and so keen an interest in her ? ‘ Could it hi^^ 

been my face?’ she asks with an air of astonishme' ’ 

‘ Heaven preserve me from being loved in that way ! Beaij ^ 
is but a weak and fleeting advantage, &c.' 

“I laughed consumedly on reading this passage. Ti 
simplicity with which she refers to the misfortune of bei^^ 
loved for personal beauty seems delightful. Many 
^vould easily console themselves for that which seems 
affliction to good Delphine. The unfortunate point for me^ _ 
that I am far from any desire to console her in this respeCj. ’ 
my attachment will put up with a great deal of this beaujji 
which troubles her so much. Whatever she may say she wi^_ 
be placed in the first class in this respect. ‘ Then,’ she coi, , 
eludes, ‘ if I were no longer pretty, goodbye to your interest ^ 
The conclusion is no better than the argument ; but it hi 
this advantage, that it is more difficult to answer. 

“ Oh I Mme. de Sabran, my attachment for your charmin j 
daughter increases daily. I believe that, as you foretold, ^ 
am becoming insane, for, if you remember, ‘ love is only 
form of madness.’ I 


IS 
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“ At tlie end of her letter she tells me tliat her health is by 
110 means good. IVhy does she not take measures to 
restore it ? Supposing she nerc to feel the pleasure of illness 
as she has felt the pleasure of misfortune ! I wish that, amid 
the many whom she atti’acts upon her path, she would throw 
her spell o\er spine good doctor who would force her to get 
well in spite of herself. What better thing could be done in 
France at tliis moment than to care for health ? In times of 
misfortune ought we not to think of prolonging our Ihes in 
view of a happier future? Thus to turn health to advantage 
is to triumph o\cr misfortune.” 

Scguicr's passion was fated to undergo cruel vicissitudes. 
The young ofliccr thought that he was in excellent odour, 
when one fine morning Delphine considers tliat his corres- 
pondence is too ardent, and bluntly informs him tliat she docs 
not ivish to recci\o letters directly from him ; in future ho 
must send them through Mmc. de Sabran. Maurice at first 
remained stupefied by this unexpected sentence ; then, in a 
fit of anger, beliciing that his projects «erc ruined for over, 
he resohed upon heroic and rodicM measure:^ He wrote to 
Delphine to say that, under the new conditions which she had 
laid upon iiim, he would prefer to cease correspondence 
altogeUicr ; at the same time, he tells his cousin of bis sad 
misfortune and of the grief by which he is overwhelmed : 

“ l\Iy good Elconorc, it is all o\cr wth my happiness ; it 
lias not lasted long and I ba\c had only a disappearing 
glimpse of it You were right when you told me that this 
age was not the age for true Io\e, that politics had killed 
lo\e; what you then said on ray behalf has been icrificd 
against me. Foolishly in Io\c^ making fine projects for tlie 
future and feeding upon the old sustenance of loiers, hope 
and dreams, one fine morning I find myself alone.” 

Our readers will not be surprised to learn tliat Stguier, 
after •'ending his final letter, fell into great despondency. 
UjKJii reflection he hltterlv reproached himself forha\ingso 
foolidily misinterprelcil recommendations which, after all, 
were jxirhaps nothing u]oreth.*u) the outcome of a mere whim. 
After tills display of pride and Imughline.vs, he* attempte'd to 
sliow himself humble* xuid modest and to renew the intimacy 
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which he iiad .so much at heart:. There wa.s no imson for 
^Imu’ice thus to he in despair or excitejnent ; Delphine had 
nttuched no more importance to lier letter than it deserved, 
or to the answer of her friend with its final di.smi.ssal, and she 
continued to write as if nothing liad luippened. 

The unfortunate Maurice had the more need of this 
passion to rouse his interest in life, as he regarded his position 
from a most gloomy stand-point. Ide .saw his youth ex- 
pended in barren efiorts and tlie future in the darkest colours. 
He wrote .sadly to Mine, de Sabran : 

“ I have considered very clo.sely the length of time that I 
have been in exile. Five years, the best years of my life from 
the age of twenty to twenty-five, have thus been spent in 
sadne.ss and boredom ; they are gone and I shall have but the 
memory of them to embellish my old age. Tlius, dui-ing the 
time when one really live.s, my existence ^v^ll have been 
merely vegetation ; in the time when I ought to live upon my 
past what shall I have to live upon, seeing that really I shall 
never have lived ? It is very well for older people to talk of 
the grief of habits broken up ; I think that it is to the men of 
my own age that the Kevolution has done the greatest harm ; 
otherwise to attempt to compare the keen enjoyment of 
youthful vigour with the still enjoyment of habit is illusory. 
When we are young we feel happiness and grasp it, but in old 
age what can we do but think ? ” 

However, Delphine attempted to make some plans for the 
summer ; she proposed to go first to Plombieres for the waters 
and then to settle at Niederviller with her son for several 
months. She often thought of returning to Germany to see 
her mother, but it remained a matter of some difficulty to 
leave France and she did not know whether she could obtain 
a passport. Moreover, and in chief, travelling is expensive, 
and Delphine had barely sufficient money for her livelihood. 
The course of events put an end to her hesitation; the 
political situation remained profoundly disturbed ; the 
Jacobins and Royalists continued to agitate the country and 
caused exti'eme uneasiness. Risings and plots continued and 
serious disturbances occurred in Paris and in the provinces ; 
supervision and inquisition became much stricter than 
before. 
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It «as i/npossible to think of leaving France IVIme de 
Cu&tinc ^ras obliged to abandon her ideas of travel and 
resign herself to spending tlie summer at NiederviUer At 
the same time, all correspondence ivas slopped for several 
months and Mine de Sabmn, who iras dreadfully anxious, 
v^as obliged to apply to the King of Prussia to know what 
had become of Delphine * 

At length, in the month of September, Mme de Sabraii 
received along letter from her daughter, relating herjouniey 
fiom Pans to Nicdervnllcr She was so poor that she was 
obliged to travel iii the public coach with Astolphe and 
Nanette amid all the aiiuoyancc of publicity She tells her 
mother of her misfortunes ind begs her, at the same tune, to 
send a letter to Seguier, who joyfully wntes to his cousin 

“AvaniNGEN m Wubtemdekg, 

** Scp(cnidt.rf 1706 

“ So jou have news of jour dear Delphmo and, more than 
that, have kindly sent me a letter from Iier How long Jt js 
since I have enjojed such happiness > To day, proud of the 
treasure tliat I posscased, I felt quite above myself Wo 
vserejust marching upon the enemy when it was handed to 
me, I never felt calmer and it seemed impossible that any 
harm could come to me. 

“ To tlijnk of our dear, sweet Delphine thus travelling m 
tlie public coach, next to some wretched red night cap, per- 
haps some coarse Jacobins, pushed and jolted, finding the 
inns full of new recruits making their way to the frontiers, 
and rudely questioned by gendarmes about her journey 

“ How goo<l she IS ' Would jou believe, Alme. de Sabran, 
that, in spite of her long absence and the countless events 
which should Iiave efiaced me from her mtmorj, she still 

* Letter copied bj order of tlio King for the Comtesso de Sabran — 
**VAni3 SepttmUri, 1706 

"Mme. de CutUQO u on ber estate of ^icdcr\incr m ^Vlsaco, and a 
letter which I have rcccircd from her a fortnight ago shows me that she u 
m good health 1 cannot too urgently rccommem Mme. de Sabnui to 
Cease oorrcs}>on ^cnco for the tiino being m order not to compronuso her 
daughters liberty The despatch of sfioctal couriers will enable me to 

f irocuro any mfonnatiou that she may uuiro and ct (.a to transmit some 
otten. 


*‘Pc SaMX)£ Rolu5 
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thinks of me sometimes and is kind enough to spend time 
upon me ? If she had any money, she says her mind would 
soon be made up ; she would come to Germany to see you ; 
but she has none and is obliged to remain with her son. 
What a cruel world it is ! Money is the ciy everywhere ; 
money is wanted to love and money is wanted to meet; the 
poor man has no parents, or friends or lovers.” ^ 

Delphine’s letter so electrified Maurice that he thought of 
defying all dangers and of making his way into France to 
see her, and to preserve her from the perils which 
threatened her. It is true that, at that moment, he was at 
Bale in the same hotel of the Cygogne and in the same room 
where he had met Delphine a year before, and memories of 
this meeting crowded upon him to disturb his peace of mind. 
Thereupon, Mme. de Sabran, touched by her cousin’s 
wretchedness, invited him to go and join her at Bheinsberg ; 
Prince Henry had given her a pretty little farm at Merkatz 
and Seguier w'ould there find, not only a charming residence, 
but perhaps also happiness and calm. To show him that he 
would be no burden, she gave him “a most picturesque list 
of the cows, pigs, fowls, geese and turkeys which flocked 
round her hermitage.” Boufflers added his entreaties to those 
of Mme. de Sabran ; Seguier was at once attracted ; he 
hastened to abandon the useless life which he had been 
leading for five years and gladly accepted the proposal so 
kindly offered. He announced his arrival for the month of 
January, 1797. 


^ Prat papers. 



CHAPTER XX 


Januauy — June, 17D7 

Mme. de Custino’a sad life at Pans — She thinks of marrying 
again— S«5guicr’8 correspondence with Mmo do Sabran — Ho goes 
to meet Boulllors at Berlin to accompany him to Poland, but 
suddenly changes his mind and starts for Pans— His relations 
Mith Mme. de Custine — Ho fails to please her— Boufflers and 
Mme. do Sabrao start for Poland. 

Mjie. de Custike’s life at Paris in the course of the year 
1797 became increasingly diflicuU; she had a thousand 
business matters to manage, for herself, for her mother and 
for the Bishop of Laon. She made the inoi»t laudable efforts 
to try to sate some remnants of their fortune, but events did 
not alwrtjs proceed as she uislicd and she experienced many 
rebuffs. She »a.s obliged tostrti^Ie with contiiiual lawsuits, 
and was attacked by her husband’s cretlitors, while she was 
unable to obtain payment of debts due to her. In short, she 
led a life of worry and despair and o\eiy possible anxiety 
o%env helmed her simultaneously. 

Mme. de Sabran had been declared an hmgrec for the 
second time, and finally her house in the Faubourg St- 
Ilonorc was to be sold at a ridiculous price. If she had had 
any money, Mme. de Custine would not have hesitated to buy 
it, but tliirt> tlioa^ond IIvtcs were required in cash and bills 
for the re>t; s)jc had not a fiirthiug. If she tried to borrow 
it wa'i doubtful whether she would find a lender, and she 
would be charged a ruinou» rale of interest with no hope of 
])vi\mtnt. “I make supplicaUuns In escry quarter," she writes 
»adly, ** but I find hearts and purses alike closed.” Would it 
be possible for her mother to find at Berlin a banker who 
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would advance the money, when the house could be bought 
in her daughter’s name ? Would Prince Plenry or the King 
ot Prussia consent to advance the necessary sum ? The 
matter was very urgent, as the house would soon be sold. 

It may be asked whether Delphine’s health had improved, 
and whether she had the necessary strength to struggle with 
misfortune and to bear up against the thousand anxieties 
which overwhelmed her. Unfortunately she had not even 
this consolation. Worn out by harassing cares she vegetated 
in an almost constant state of illness and pain. In spite of 
herself she never lost courage ; “ I am really very unhappy,” 
she writes to her mother, “ but I do not despair.” She then 
begs her mother to think of herself and Elzear and not to 
give way to despondency ; were it not for the hope of seeing 
her again she would not have strength to continue her life. 
It may be asked again whether Delphine felt any affection 
which would help her to support her distress. She assures 
us that it was not so and we are bound to believe her ; how- 
ever, Ave see a Avhole series of adorers invariably circulating 
round her, Medor, Lolo,i jiois,^ It, &c. Boissy d’Anglas in 
particular ivas deeply smitten by the charms of the young 
woman, and became one of the most constant- visitors at her 
house ; but she would have given them all and many others 
to have, like her mother, a sui’e and faithful friend of tiventy 
years’ standing Avho would accompany her through life. 

Tired of leading so miserable an existence, without interest 
or affection, Delphine at length thought of marrying again. 
After long consideration of the idea she resolved to impart 
her secret wishes one day to her mother. 

January 12, 1797. 

“ I remain very well pleased with Medor, but he does not 
satisfy the Avishes of my heart, Avhich is empty. I look for a 
heart Avhich can beat in harmony with mine and I look in 
vain. MeanAvhile my poor charms are vanishing, and the 
years pass by. I shall not have, Avhen I am old and serious, 
as you have, one devoted friend ; my present position makes 
me feel more than ever the necessity and has led me to enter- 
tain another idea of Avhich I had not thought until recently. 

^ Comte Louis de S6gur. ® Boissy d’Anglas. 
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I am thinking of marrying. You ask, ‘ IVhom, in Heaven's 
name?' A rich man of some fifty years of age; indeed I 
should prefer someone older, for what I chiefly fear is that 
I might be thought to have taken this step for any other 
reason than my son’s interest. But the advantages which 
the idea presents to me are tliesc : in the first place, I can 
bring up my son as 1 wish ; then I may be able to go and 
sec you, I may be able to help ray unfortunate friends and 
have a thousand small conveniences which are worth con- 
sidering. IVliat do you think of the idea ? 

“ A good one, but where is the husband ? 

“That is the point. Ido not know where to find him. 
Will >ou look for one in your district ? 

“ Do jou really mean it? 

“ Yes, find me a rich old husband. IVljat a face Medor 
makes when I speak of my projects, and what a face IMaurice 
would make ! but do not torment him to no purpose." 

Dolphinc's letters continually refer to her solitude and her 
wish for love and aficction, and some weeks aftcrw'ords she 
writes again; 

“ I am sadder and lonelier than ever, and my heart finds 
uoUiing to cling to. 1 should like to marry and leave this 
independent state, which is useless to me, but Z cannot find a 
hasband. I hardly ever go into society, and I have become 
quite a savage. You ought to be here to take me out and 
giv e me courage. 

“ My favourite occupation is to read jour letters again. I 
see you so interested, so wholly occupied wiUi the object of 
} our ttfiectiom* and so well loved, and I compare my own 
position, carclc.sj» of cveiytiiing, loved by many but not by 
one alone, os I should like to be. These present loves have 
no intellectual cliami, which is a necessity to adorn life and 
relieve its monotony. 

“ Wliat will become of me, Uien, moUier, when my best 
^ furs are post ? Am I to be always alone? I have a son 
whom I julorc but whom destiny will remove from me, 
Tarcwcll, then, to adorers and friends; books, brushes, ink 
mid p-ajH-T will be my resources. I shall be good fornotijing 
and nccessoiy' to no one. instead of this, if I could find a 
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good man like the good Merkatz, I would devote my life to 
him, I would not worry him as you do, but would marry him 
for fear someone else took him. What wild ideas are these ! ” 

Then, passing from grave to gay, Delphine, as usual, tells 
her mother the news of her friends : 

“ My friend It is as ever kind and good ; I have seen 
Lolo again, he is pleasant and agreeable. I see nothing of 
the little B. Bois is as usual. Mine, de Roches^ is here 
and I see her sometimes, but I see very few people and lead 
a very retired life. I feel more than ever the emptiness and 
unhappiness of my life. 

“ Farewell, mother, Astolphe is getting on admirably with 
his tutor he is really a treasure, most gentle and attentive. 

“ Farewell once more, with my best love. When shall I 
have your dress and your ring.? I am dying with im- 
patience to see it. Have you received the dinner service .? ^ 
I have your box but have only found papers in one hand- 
writing; there is not a word in your writing and neither 
your portrait nor that of the Chevalier are there. This 
discovery has made me very sad, and I have written to 
Thirion to kno^v the reason 

Delphine’s desire to see her mother married to the 
Chevalier was to be realised sooner than she expected. A 
few days afterwards Mine, de Sabran ^vrote to tell her that 
the matter was definitely settled, and that Boufflers and she 
herself had decided to draw closer the intimacy which had 
lasted for twenty years. Delphine was delighted by this 
good news, and her joy was all the greater as Boufflers talked 
of returning to France. 

“ Heavens ! what happiness it would be if the good 

^ The Comtesse Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld. 

2 Mme. de Cuatine had brought from Bale a young German named 
Beratocher for Astolphe’s education. 

® Delphine had sent her mother, through S6guier, a porcelain service 
painted bj' herself. Maurice described it as follows to Mme. de Sabran : 

“ I thought I saw the whole town cemetery upon my table. There were 
tombs, urns and mausoleums of every kind. The famous Art6mise cer- 
tainly did not take her coffee from a more mournful set. I will give you 
no further details but leave you the pleasure of the surprise.” 

This box contained the correspondence of Mme. de Sabran and the 
Chevalier de Boufflers. The latter, when he went into exile, had en- 
trusted it to his secretary, M. Thirion, and had just written to tell him to 
hand it over to Mme. de Custine. 
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McrkaU should return to France ; then you would come 
back as his wife. I am quite worthy to be his daughter, for 
I am very fond of him, so get married as soon as you can. 
How delighted I should be if I could witness the ceremony. 
Why has it not taken place before ? You might then have 
presented me with a pretty little sister whom I would have 
loved as a daughter. May not this happen even yet ? How 
delightful it would be! You will laugh at my wild ideas. 
Make my good father-in-law laugh with you. He must not 
forget that he has a grandson. What relation will he be to 
him ? Grandfathcr-in-lavv ? No, I think grand-papa is 
more suitable. 

“ Goodbye, dear mother, I am going to write to my 
brother and Maurice, so I must leave you, otherwise I should 
not have time. Kiss my new father and tell him how much 
I love him.” 

The uiarriagc of the Chevalier with Mmc. de Sabran was 
about to take place,^,but unfortunately, instead of rcturDing 
to France, Mine, dc BoufHers and her husband started for 
Poland. The ICing of Prussia, who was anxious to oblige 
Boufllcrs, had given him a vast contesaion of land in Poland, 
at Wimislow, where he might found on agricultural establish- 
ment and welcome a few kmigrU. Mmc. dc Sabran, his 
faithful and devoted friend, did not hcaitatc to follow her 
future husband. She tells her daughcr of the fact and, 
knowing the grief it v\ould cause her, speaks only of a 
journey to Poland. AVhilc the Chevalier and his friend were 
arranging for tlieir departure, Mmc. de Sabran received a 
constant strc.am of letters from Seguicr. Ho wrote in a state 
of increasing depression, mid spoke of the sad vicissitudes of 
his aficctions. jVs a matter of fact, Dclphine's letters had 
become rarer by degrees, were less affectionate tlian before 
and Maurice had speedily noticed Uiat he had little to hope 
from tlic future. In despair at his rebuff he wished to find 
some distraction at any price. He liad heard of Boufllcr’s 
projects and of his future artangemuits iu Poland aud wrote 
propo'^iug to mxompany him. Tlie offer was enthusiastically 
accepted. 

The dcp.vrturc of Mine, de Sabran and the Chcvoh'crhad 
become a reality ; Boufilers, on enthusiast and full of illusions. 
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had peivsiuided himself that a fortune was to be made in 
agriculture, and hurried on his preparations. 

As long as Delphine had thought that the Chevalier’s 
projects were more or less vague she had not been seriously 
disturbed, but when she understood that he was in earnest 
she was terror-stricken. How could her mother, whose 
health was feeble, undertake so long and painful a journey ? 
How could she accustom herself to a climate even severer 
than that of Berlin ? Moreover, the separation would be 
permanent, without hope of their meeting again, as it would 
be necessary to cross the whole of Europe to spend a few 
days together. Poor Delphine “ cursed Silesia, Poland, 
Prussia and the whole world,” and could not calm her fears. 
She was plunged into the greatest depression. 

Mine, de Sabran was hardly less disturbed, she felt sure 
that she would never see her daughter again, and said good- 
bye to her for ever. The latter replied by a very incoherent 
letter which shows better than any number of clever phrases 
the extent of her mental disquietude. 

“ Oh ! mother, what grief your letter has caused me. Do 
you really think that we shall never meet again Can your 
health be weak enough to let you suppose the fact ? Our 
journey of this summer is, then, an illusion, and I shall have 
to mourn for many years far from you. This is the 
cro-wning point of my misfortunes, and takes away all my 
courage. I do not know what I am saying or doing, I have 
no sense of life and am in a state of depression impossible to 
describe. However, everyone says that there will be great 
changes in a short time and that the women and children will 
be aUe to come back. Will you then leave Poland ? I do 
not love that country ; it seems to me a thousand times 
further away than Prussia. It is in vain for me to look at 
the map and to no purpose do I hear that it is flourishing 
and inhabited ; it seems to me to be a vast desert which 
nothing ever reaches, where letters go astray and from which 
no one can ever emerge. And yet my only relatives want to 
go there to live ! Perhaps this letter wiU not reach you, as 
you are starting in a month ; but you will be happy as you 
are to be united to Merkatz for ever, though I shall not be 
there to clasp you in my arms. How perfect the ceremony 
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would ha\c been if your children could ha\c been preyint. 
Hut we are separated by vast distances. And is Maiiiice also 
going to bury himself in tlrnt frightful desert ? Dear 
Maurice, I am \ ery fond of him. 

“You arc afraid of Medor, button aie wrong; there is 
nothing to fear on my account, for I am more than ever far 
away from happiness. If the old husband could be found at 
once, I would marry him in order to go and see jou in Poland. 
This would be a condition of tbc marriage contract. You 
know' quite well tiiat 1 am capable of acting in this way. 
Hca\ens( how unhappy I am. At any rate tell me tliis. 
Supposing I find some money or borrow any and were able 
to go to Switzerland, would jou come ? 

“Oh I mother, what a weariness life is! I am completely 
tired of it, so tired that I shall soon be unable to mo\c. 
Astolphe alone stirs me from my lethargy. His tutor is 
admirable, full of interest in mjsclf and tender to Astolphe; 
he is already very fond of you and ought to be, for he hears 
so much of )ou. My good friend Venain is always the 
sonic ; so is my friend It, though he is a little vexed that his 
affuctioiis have not been accepted. Hois is also very kind, 
and perhaps he will do os the friend. Medor is a fluthful 
chevalier, but you need not be afraid of him ; os lung os I 
am away from }ou nothing bears any danger forme. 

“ Farewell, my poor heart is so full of sadness and gloom 
that I do not quite know what I have been saying'. I can do 
no more, I am ill both in body and mind." 

Some da^s afterwards, Delpbinc put aside her grief to tell 
her mother the most vexatious piece of news possible. The 
residence iu the Hue du Faubourg Saint-Honore had been 
disposed of by the Stat<^ as the proprietor was unable to 
repurchase it. It had been given to General Beumonville in 
repayiuent of a debt of eighty tliousand francs which the 
nation seemed to have owed the GcncraL Dciphine added, 
philosophically, “ it is hoped Uiat iu course of time tin’s 
urrangemcntwill benoniorcpcnuttnent tlian any tiling else, and 
that } our house wall return to its natural owner." This act 
of spoliation was a further blow, and a severe one, to Mnic. 
do Sabran, who Ums saw herself deprived of a considerable 
sum which she had little hope of ever recovuing. 
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The Chevalier Seguier, faithful to his promise, had left 
Coiule’s army and made his way, first to llheinsberg and then 
to Berlin, to join Boufllers in arranging details for the 
departure for Poland. We do not know precisely what 
happened during Seguier’s stay in Berlin, but the young man 
suddenly changed his plans entirely. He had just heard that 
his name was not on the list of cmtgrhy and thought that 
there was nothing to prevent him from returning to his own 
country. Therefore, instead of starting for Poland he 
resolved to go back to France. It is certain that, in spite of 
liis protestations, he was still in love with Delphine, that he 
wished to see her again at any price and learn for himself 
what hopes he had of the future. He therefore started for 
France and reached the capital without excessive difficulty. 
His first care was naturally to hasten to Delphine, under the 
pretext of handing her an embroidered fichu from her 
mother. Unfortunately he had imagined that his presence 
would be enough to secure the surrender of the citadel. He 
showed too much boldness and enterprise, and the young 
woman was repelled, though strongly disposed in his favour. 
She relates to her mother at great length the arrival of 
Maurice, and the want of tact which he had shown and which 
would probably separate them for ever. 


“Paius, June 31, 1797. 

“ You are really most kind to think of thus adorning your 
poor daughter ; the embroidered fichu is already made up, 
and makes the prettiest bonnet in the world. Why cannot 
you see the whole, and then I should be glad indeed to wear 
it ? Dear mother, if we have any money left you may rely 
upon my goodwill ; all is yours and all I wish is to see you 
again. 

“ As regards Maurice, I must tell you what happened in 
his case. Before seeing him I used to indulge in a thousand 
day-dreams when thinking of him ; I even went so far as to 
think that he alone was likely to provide me with any 
happiness. Oh ! how my opinion has changed since I have 
seen him close at hand and how much he daily loses in my 
esteem ! As soon as he arrived I received him with all 
possible kindness and confidence ; the same evening he began 
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to make love to me, and seemed to be \cxed «'hen I avoided 
the question. I thought tins was a trifle abrupt. The nest 
day he wanted some of my hair and my portrait, whith was 
anoUier cause for surprise. ‘But Maurice, we hardiy know 
one another ; «e have ojdy seen each other for a week. tVlut 
reason have }ou to think that you have any right to urge me 
to abandon my resolutions ? You have been so kind to 
Eleonore that I love you as a brother; if in that capapty 
you want some of my hair and even my portrait I migbt 
perliaps let you have them.' He refused point blank, and 
seemed quite ov crwhclmcd because I hod not at once told him 
that I was head over ears in love with him. 

“This incident cooled my enthusiasm and induced me to 
examine him more critically. His faults then strudt me. I 
saw that he is a constant tease with hilse ideas open every- 
thing, especially upon moral questions, szA sxhned 
obstinately to cling to his own opinions. This escirteraJ 
me and whenever wc have met it has heea to The 

man who pretends to be so deeply in love oaljcc:^ to spend 
a couple of hours vvith me in the evening, only when 
he is asked. The rest of the time he is slvzrs ca xhe move ; 
ho secs a great number of sodety voaeo zzd rts ‘ ladies. 
Nobody e> er know s what he does or where he g«s sod gnat 
mystery reigns over all liis movements. He 5 ihocked that 
Ilwvc so arranged my life as Derer to LealiCfc* ‘Y«,’ J 
replied, ‘ as I liavc had no need to bealcc-e with anyone for a 
long time it has never trouWed me, sod Koca we have been 
separated I could not arrange it cthssvzie merely because it 
might vex you some day.' 

“ He is never satisfied, is always atlirg i* content with 
nothing ; once again njy happJnea iig Jub'pwrxL 

dillcrcnce H. a«,J (>wt of 

Mwior Tho blto i, coopl^t, gr,.i zjokUe, nujio 
topppbya !oot, impp, ur 

to be nowhen. cbc. Ito m, r.thc? 

It mthernt rep^whe, nbta iu or-Jit U- .!i»- 




rs);v.){ ;uul fur my 
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son, offered in frankness and loyalty. Whatever he says is 
true and he never does anything that he cannot repeat 
openly. He is just going to London on family business, but 
will return in a month ; he was quite in despair and I am 
also sorry for his departure. However, I have nothing but 
gratitude for his mode of being in love, which is exemplary, 
and can assure him of my permanent esteem and friendship. 
I feel that I daily grow more incapable of affection, and that 
if ever I make a choice it will be determined by reason, 
suitability, your approbation, and by nothing else. ' I am so 
weary of my purposeless and isolated life that I do not feel 
my liberty to be worth anything.” 

Mine, de Sabran and Elzear were much disturbed to hear 
that Seguier wtis staying in Paris, living near Delphine and 
seeing her constantly, iis they feared that the attachment 
might become mutual. Their fears were unfounded; as we 
have seen, the young woman had been wounded by the 
intrusiveness of Maurice, and their constant meetings did not 
modify the first impression. Mme. de Custine replies thus 
cheerfully to the wise advice of her mother : 

“ Bartholo ^ makes my head go round, more ivith his love 
than anything else. He has become absolutely amoroso, 
which is very depressing. I do not know what to do, for I 
like him most heartily, but nothing more than that. I have 
not, and never shall have, moi’e than this for anyone and 
there is no more happiness for myself. I am in no way 
what he wants and if I had to become a contortionist to 
please him I would certainly give it up, but I have no 
ambition for that happiness.' Maimice has but little feeling ; 
his self-esteem and his selfishness are excessive, and it is just 
the contrary of these qualities that I require. The more I 
see him the less I fear him.” 

' To ElzeaPs prudent advice she replies in the same way : 

“ Do not be afraid of Maurice ; the danger is past, I know 
him too well to have any other feeling for him than pure 
friendship. His carelessness and irresponsibility, his bitter- 
ness and obstinacy are iiTeparable. The last fault is 
particularly apparent and is most inopportune. One cannot 
^ The Chevalier S4guier. 
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give way to it when one lias been thoroughly unhappy. 
What is wonted is some peace of mind and some tactfulness, 
the power to speak one’s own thoughts, and not a language 
that is false both to intelletl and alTcction ; Maurice, more- 
over, is full of conceit and is very exacting, charming 
qualities with which to please a woman. He likes the world 
and its vanities ; my tastes arc quite different, for I live here 
as though I were a hundred leagues away from Paris ; I do 
not even know what is going on and all that 1 hear comes 
to me os' so many fairy tales.” 

In spite of the increasingly obvious lack of sympathy 
which Mine, de Custinc showed, Seguicr continued his visits. 
He cither saw nothing or, at any rate he persisted in hoping 
for results whicli daily be&uiic more improbable. 

IMme. dc Sabran and the Chevalier dc Bou/Hcrs started for 
Poland in tlic month of May, as had been arranged. Their 
iirst care, as soon as they were installed at Wiinislow, was to 
go to Breslau, where their umrriago was celebrated by tlic 
Bisliop in June, 1797. 



CHAPTER XXI 


July — December, 1797 

Elz4ar leaves Venice to rejoin his mother in Poland — Astolphe’a 
tutor, Eerstocher — Proposals for a meeting between Delphine and 
her mother — The Paris Revolution places difficulties in the way — 
Delphine’s disappointment. 


The correspondence which Mme. de Custine had formerly 
maintained so constantly with her brother had been entirely 
interrupted. Elzear had not written for months ; Delphine 
only knew that he was still in Venice and that the most 
urgent entreaties could not induce him to leave the city. He 
made the war and the presence of the French in the neigh- 
bourhood a pretext for prolonging his stay to an unreasonable 
length. 

Eventually, in the month of July, Delphine received a 
letter from her brother ; he had escaped from Venice and the 
dangers of the war and had taken refuge in Poland, at 
W^imislow ; the young Avoman Avas delighted to knoAV that he 
Avas near her mother. This seemed to be the first step 
toward the union that she so ardently desired. She proposed 
to make the greatest possible efforts to visit them ; if this 
should be impossible, they Avould pay her a visit at Paris, and 
she carefully thought over the preparations necessary to 
receive them : 

^^July 7, 1797 

“ Hoav happy I am, my dear, to knoAv that you are Avifch 
mother. I Avas so mieasy and anxious to know Avhat could 
have become of you, as I had no news of you. You compkiin 
of my silence, but it is rather I Avho should complain of 

yours. But do not accuse me of forgetfulness, ElzcW> for 

212 
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you can ne\er be absent from iny heart You arc the first 
tliought that entered it and the first being that I ha\ e lo\ ed. If 
j ou kneu' how I feed upon the thought of scehigjou hcrcl 
Your room is prepared and e\eiy’one is expecting you and 
hoping to see jou in our little home. Your presence would 
be at once authorised, for )ou are not on the list^ So you 
can imagine my happiness. 

“If money allov^s I hope to come and see mother this 
winter ; it is my fa\ ourite dream ; if you should come first, 
we would go together, otlien^ise I shall bring you back with 
me. Life, my dear, is far too short to spend it always so 
far from our lo> ed ones. 

“ I shall not write to mother to-day ; jou will talk to her 
of me and tell her how happy I am to know that she is 
satisfied with her home. Tell her how constantly I think of 
her and of her husband; how anxious I am to see her again and 
how grieved I am to be so far away. Watch over her care* 
fully, tell me of her health and of her mode of life ; in a 
woi^, write to me. My son Is well, his tutor is perfection, a 
most pleasant and deserving >oung man who is already quite 
fond of you, and is impatiently expecting your arrival. 

“ Good-bye, my dear ; come b^k and kiss your sister ; 
come and share my home and tell me of my moUier and 
yourself, of the past and of the present. In short, come. I 
ba>c not been >cry well for some time; lam so unliappy 
tliat anxiety simply undcniiincs my life ; I am at the end of 
' my courage and can do no more.” 

Mmc. dc Custinc, for the post year, had engaged a tutor 
for Astolphe whom we ha\c already mentioned incidentally. 
Hu was a young German named Berstocher; she was 
delighted will; him. He demoted much enthusiasm and care 
to his pupil's education and trained the unusual qualities of 
bis mind admirably. He had grown attached to the family 
with unusual rapidity; although he luul ne\cr shown any 
signs of it, we strongly suspect that he, like so many others, 
Iind bcai touched by the strange clumn of Dclphinc, and 
felt for her a real, but discreet and respectful pa&sioiL He 
staged with her until her death, ne\cr Icaring her and 
* lut of emtgr^ 
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invariably showing her tlie deepest attachment Mme. de 
C.'ustiiie very constantly refers to Berstdeher in her lettei's to 
her mother and quotes charming details concerning him. 
She writes on July ISth : 

“The good Beistociier shares my troubles. Listen to 
what he has just done for me. I was in terrible straits for 
money ; I had none, and could not borrow any e.xcept at 
exorbitant intere-^t. He has lent me some and has invested 
in us a hundred louis \v'hic}i he had at the ordinary rate of 
interest. He is really perfection, an excellent man, good 
and sensible and very pleasant.'’ 

Sometime aftenvards she writes again : 

“ You seem delighted with my son’s tutor ; I am very glad 
to hear it, .for he is really a perfect friend. He has just 
made a small tour to Strasburg, wliere he stayed six weeks. 
During that time every po.ssibIe attempt was made to get 
liim away irom us, and he was oifered the most brilliant 
positions. He has refused everything in order to stay with us 
and if we had been banished, a measure discussed ns advisable 
in tlie cause of all the nobility, he would have followed us. So in 
this respect we arc most fortunate. Moreover, my Astolphe 
is becoming a man of real mark, and you would be exceed- 
ingly fond of him.” 

Mine, de Sabran’s letters to her daughter ivere delightful 
and Delphine tells her in charming terms of the good which 
they had done her, of the holding balm which they spread 
upon the raw places of her life. She owes it to these letters 
that she does not lose courage and can ivait patiently for the 
time of meeting : 

» 20, 1797. 

“I have just received a long letter from you, which has 
given me great pleasure, as it was the first that I have had 
for a considerable time. Poor dear mother, how good and 
kind you are 1 What a pity that you should be buried in the 
depths of Poland, when you are cleverer than a thousand 
others. You have such goodness and you write like an angel 1 
I hope that in your loneliness you will ivork a little and 
write me some songs ; I will undertake to get them printed. 
What a delight it wovdd be to print your works. No doubt 
Mme. de Stael writes very well and publishes books, but you 
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arc a thoUi>and times cle\crer tlian she; so ^vritc me some 
books, dear mother. But ^ou will say that I am absurd, and 
laugh at my ridiculous folly. 

“ So you arc now established in your cottage and Elzear is 
with you! You are satisfied with your books and your 
farming life, though your daughter is not there to help 
you. 

“ The state of affairs in our country is by no means settled 
and ^ cry fur from calm. It will influence our projects greatly, 
but be 'ciy sure, dear mother, that I will come and spend the 
winter with you in Berlin if I ba\c any money ; I will go 
wherc\er you like, c\cn to tliccnd of the world, to sec you and 
embrace you ; but it would be far pleasanter for me to come 
and stay there w ith you, to look after you and to perform 
the most sacred of duties. Tins is a fancy which I hope will 
not always bo imaginary.'* 

The political situation was indeed far from secure. Li 
1797 tlic first revival of tlic Councils hod taken place, and a 
Iloyalist majority hod been elected. Barbd*I^larbols was 
appointed Prcaident of the Ancients and Pichegru of the 
Fi\e Hundred- Oue of Mme. do Custine's new friendsj 
Barthdlemy, whom she had nicknamed the “pale friend," 
replaced Ixjtoumeur as Director. These nomination^ seemed 
rather disquieting to tlic Republic, and had by no means 
produced calm and tranquillity. Delphinc, thanks to her 
friends in power, hod not been disturbed; she was more 
intimate than oerwith Boissy d* Anglos and constantly saw 
Barthiflemy. The society of the latter seemed to give her 
budi increasing pleasure, that she returned to her idea of a 
second marriage, and she wrote to her mother os follows ; 

I should like to find a good, reasonable and sensible 
husband witlr the .same tastes os my own, ready to approve 
lire feelings whicli moke up my life. A husband who would 
feel that to live happily I should liavc to be witli you and 
who would take me to this liappincsa; a husband who 
would love my son os hU own, witli opinions os mild os his 
character, philosophical, educated and not afraid of adversity, 
but rather accustomed to it. One, too, who would regard a 
wife like your Delphinc os some comixumtiou for his 
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misfortunes. That is tlie being I should like to meet but 
whom I fear I shall never find. 

“ Sometimes as I go over in memory all whom I have met, 
I dwell upon the “ pale friend.” If he was no longer in his 
present position, if he were to resign, as they say he might 
perhaps do, he might leave the world’s stage and live in 
retirement with his wife. You laugh at my absurdity and so 
do I ; but remember my jokes on this subject ; I really think 
it has become serious. Ho has been perfection to me since he 
has been here though, I see very little of him, because I do 
not like standing in the full glare of tlie sun. Tell me what 
you think of my absurdities ; remember that we have to live 
no longer for the world but for our own feelings, for repose 
and for virtue. Remember that it is not pleasure but reason 
that is the motive, A young man arouses my pity like a 
child deserted on the edge of a forest. My intellect is so 
far advanced that I am a century older than my environment. 
A man of eighty would be a young man to me. I give you 
leave, dear mother, to laugh at me as much as you like; 
consider my proposals as nothing but the absurdities of a 
lonely heart which cannot escape from itself and often 
wanders astray in imaginary places. A word from you will 
always bring it back to the true path. 

“Poor mother, when shall I be able to rest from my 
journeys in Poland.^ Do you know that I make this little 
excursion twenty times a day and find it killing.'’ You know 
that to be with you is the first principle of happiness. Take 
care of yourself, dear loving mother, for the sake of your 
daughter and her happiness ; I now know only too well the 
value of a good mother. The more I love my son, the more 
I wish to be wth you; if you alone were lacking to my 
happiness there could be no more pleastu’e in life. Impress 
that fact upon yom* heart and live for your children. Do 
not be so melancholy or talk as you do of death and the rapid 
passage of time. When we are together Ave Avill. think of all 
these sad things; at present let us think only of meeting 
again. 

“ Astolphe is well and the nurse Negle is also well ; she is 
noAv cook, and Mile. Dupont has gone. She was a fearful 
termagant. Venein prostrates himself before you and the 
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fricntl, Jt is as good and kind os ever. Mddor is as 
usual. 

“ The good Medor wishes me to tell you about him. He 
^>ishcs me to say that he Ims gi>cn me an enormous black 
poodle, handsome and good-tempered. He is the king of 
dogs and loves me deeply; his name is Favori. The good 
iMedor is very sad at your non-arrival; he was greatly 
looking forwa^ to it. He is so good and kind and has done 
me so many services that I am sure you would be fond of him.” 

The project upon whidi Dclphino hod set her heart was to 
meet her moUicr, and she constantly tries to discover some 
arrangement of affairs which would allow her to realise this 
hope. Unfortunately the circumstances were far from 
favourable; it became more and more difUcuIt to obtain 
passports. The political situation was greatly disturbed and 
Delphino’s best friends were in tlio utmost danger. How, 
then, was she to get to Wimislow? Uclphine then advised 
her mother and Elz«iar to become naturalised Prussians ; they 
would then be able to come to her without danger. The idea 
seemed so attractive thatshc was convinced her mother would 
liostcii to adopt it and began to rearrange her little house- 
hold to receive her. They would then hire a small country 
house near Paris where they would spend the winter as 
luippUy os possible. 

Political"* events, however, overthrew these fair hopes. 
Three directors. La Ucvcillire-Lcpeaux, Barras and Ilcw^U, 
fearing tile reaction from the moderate party, had prepared 
a coup cT Hat. On the l8Ui of Fructidor (September 4) the 
troops of General Augcreau took possession of the ‘l^iiicn'cs, 
where Uic councils were sitting; more than half of tlic recent 
elections were declared null and void ; two directors, Coniot 
and Barthtlcray, were imprisoned, with more tlian sixty 
deputies, and dqiorted to Guiana. Thus Pclphinc's 
nutrimonial projects collapsed. She was overcome by tlie 
blow, but only vcnturwl to hint ot tlic disaster which Iiad 
stricken boUi her and her friends : 

** 1 can talk of nothing, I am so s-id and my friends arc 
all unfortunate. . . . Uic “pale friend . . . this has quite 
crushed mo. I bod built so many ho]x:s upon the latter and 
it is 1 wrho have brought him ill-luck." 
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'L'hi.s, liowevur, wtus not all ; ix violent renction took place, 
nil the emergency laws were reinforced, and it became almost 
impoh-'ible to leave France or to enter it. Under these 
conditions how could Mine, de Custine rejoin her mother, and 
how could Mine, de Ihmfllers venture to enter France.? 
Dclphine, in the extremity of her rlespair, tlius expressess her 
grief to her mother ; 

-‘Scpfcmkr IS, 1797. 

“ My dear, I take up my pen to write to you in Hoods of 
tears. I have had your letters, and far from bringing me 
any consolation they bring me worse than death. Your joy, 
your delight at seeing us again oppresses my heart ; there 
can be no more happine.-)S, we must give it up. It will 
certainly be very diflicult to obtain a passport in order to 
visit you, and the greatest difficulty of all is money. Thus 
I am constantly stricken in my dearest affections, constantly 
separated from happiness, agitated and tormented. Human 
strength, my dear, is not enough to support such grief. How 
nicely you had arranged the whole year ! How well it suited 
me and how happy we should have been. You were expecting 
to see me at Wimislow and I would have welcomed you to 
Paris. 

“Y’ou brought tears to my eyes when you spoke of our 
houseliold arrangements and of the disturbance that it might 
cause me. But you do not know your Delphine ; I was 
intoxicated with happiness and was tempted to get your 
bed made, so great ivas the pleasure of making aU these 
preparations. I was going to give you my room and my bed, 
and sleep at your side in my study, where I would have a 
bed made up. My brother would have a charming room on 
the other side of the house, on the fourth floor, it is true, but 
next to my son’s tutor. There I would have arranged his 
books and have been charmed to make him a pleasant little 
workshop. That is how the whole Avas settled, and now a 
thunderbolt seems to have crushed us. What can we do, or 
for what can we hope ? I am sui’e I do not know. We must 
wait a month to gain some ideas or some means of con- 
jecture. 

“ Dear mother, everyone was delighted at the idea of seeing 
you and the whole of the little household was enchanted; even 
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the cook Nt%le could not sleep for joy. And now uc are not 
to have this happincs!, ! I have suffered so much in my life 
and my heart is so sore that the least wound reopens all the 
otliers and completely takes avvay all my remaining strength. 

Be courageous, my darling, I am, pcriwps, more frightened 
than I need be, but I was so happy that this transition has 
been a severe shock. 

“ Farewell, dear, good and csaillent mother, whom I love 
more than myself, whom I would gladly press to my heart, 
in whom alone I have confidence and to whom alone I would 
open my heart and tell evciylhing. And now four hundred 
leagues separate us ! Well, we shall meet again; I have con- 
sulted a sorcerer who has assured me of the fact and my heart 
tells me so yet more certainly.'* 

Not only to her mother docs Delphinc relate her disappoint- 
ment; she resumes her long-interrupted correspondence with 
her brother, and opens her heart, telling him of her desires 
and her hopes : 

« October 2T, 1797. 

" I am in despair about your health. Arc you still ill and 
suflering ? Perhaps the air of that country will do you good. 

Arc )ou any taller and have you grown a beard? I am 
most anjdous to see you again. I like your plans for study; 
w hat arc you doing now ? Hav c you any plan, any w ork go- 
ing on or proposed ? Yours is tlic age at whicli great works 
can be begun and great projects formed, but 1 do not think 
ambition is your failing. It would have been mine if I hod 
been a man. I should have wished to be the first of oil, to 
have outstripped posterity; perhaps I should have upset the 
world. You laugh at my tumultuous fancies, but really 
Nature has made a mistake and I should have been a man. 
I do not, however, know much qf bravery. I am sure that 
wiUiout tills (juolity all other virtues would be useless, and 
goodbye to iny hero and his ambitions. But as tilings ore it 
is as well that I am a woouui, for 1 am not alway's very' brave. 
1 am afraid of tlic dark, of anioiaI>, of Uilcvcs and of a 
whole number of things. But to be a great man in my sense 
one must be afraid of iioUiing, not even of Divine Justice 
and still less of death. As a woman I fed that such a hero 
at I have depitted would turn my bead ; there is no foolidi- 
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nuss which I would not coiinnit for him. I have not been 
able to commit fooIishne5.s for anybody, for since we have 
been in a state of Hevolution no great character has appeared. 

“But let us leave my fancies and tidk of our poverty and 
my sad position. Whab will you do now you are near mother ? 
What will she do ? What does she say ? How is her health ? 
I feel desperate to think that I cannot see her myself, care for 
her, console her or amuse her, and there you have the limits 
of my ambition.” 



CHAPTER XXII 
1798 

Mmc. cle Custlno’fl dcstro to eco her mother again — They dccido to 
meet at Klost«rhcdbrooo~Dei)arturo of Mme. do Custmo for 
that town—Sbo an aits her mother them— Her impatience and her 
anxiety— At length Mmo do Sabran amvos— h.lz^s illness— 
Mme do Custmo rotums to France— Soaety under tbo Directory 

Danisa tlic )car 1798 Dclphinc pcrsetcnngly pursued her 
troublesome claims , not only did she attempt to secure the 
restitution of her property but she also put in claims for the 
property of her mother In this latter direction shu was 
confronted by ^ct greater dilBcultics If "Mme do Sabran 
had consented to return to France much might ha\e been 
done, but this was au indispensable condition, until it Mas 
fulfiUcd no cfForta could Ic^ to any result In every letter 
this burning and vital point is discussed and often with on 
air of despondency 

Hut tlic loving Bclphinc liad also another point jnorc 
nearly at heart Uian anything, the possibility of meeting her 
mother and spending a few days with licr Fortunately, 
supervision was less strict, a sense of secunty hzul supcrvcui^ 
and it was now possible to leave France. Mme. de Sabran, 
who was equally anxious to see her daughter, proposed a 
meeting at Klostcrbcilbronn, where tliev would spend a few 
delightful days of family lift. 'Hie proposal was gladly 
luxcplcd and it was arranged that Mmu de Custinc should 
It IV c Pans when her mother started from Poland, wiUi tlie 
object of nicclmg at Uic appointed 'ixit, which they v»ouId 
rc.acli about llie same time. Dtlphnit, UicrtJbrc, started in 
delight on Apnl with Aatolplic and licrslochtr anil 
*u 
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reached Klosterheilbronn on May 7. Her mother was not 
there ; she waited patiently for her, but as no news anived 
she became panic-stricken, fearing some accident or some mis- 
imderstanding and finally wrote on May 27 in the highest 
state of anxiety : 

“ Klositskheilbeonn, Ma^ 24. 

“I have been here since May 7. I left Paris on April 
20 and stayed three days at Anspach. I have ^vritten from 
Kehl, from Anspach and from here and the only answer has 
been profound silence. I had announced my departm’e long 
ago and I learn that you have been expected here about the 
10th or 12th ; we have now reached the 25th without a word 
of explanation. I am positively ill with anxiety and vexation, 
spending here the little time I had to spare for you, neglect- 
ing your business and mine and all without knowing what 
wiU be the end of it. I tremble in anticipation of some 
gloomy event ; pray reassure me by your arrival or by a 
letter. Time is passing and you do not appear and I am 
eating my heart out here in imeasiness and grief. On April 
27 I heard of a fine whim of Elzear’s, that you would wait 
before starting for a letter telling you that I had left France. 
There is no sense in this proceeding, for all the letters that 
I had witten you and my last were quite positive. This 
whim may cost us somewhat dearly and more incredible 
still is the fact that on May 1 I wrote from Kehl that I 
had left France and have also written from Anspach and from 
here. I cannot make it out, and I assure you it is quite time 
that this frightful mystery was explained.” 

Mme. de Sabran’s delay was caused by serious business 
troubles. We know that her pecuniary situation was very 
precarious ; great was her distress when she heard that the 
new King of Prussia^ intended to stop the pension which 
she owed to the generosity of his predecessor and which 
formed the most reliable part of her income ; this was a 
disaster for herself and for her husband. She therefore 
resolved to take advantage of her visit to Berlin to see her 
friends, such people in high positions as she knew and the 
King himself, if necessary, and to secure the continuance of 
her pension. She expected to stay forty-eight hours in 
1 Frederick William III. (1770-1840). 
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Berlin, but slio was there for a fortnight, petitioning and 
making inquiries right and left. She left the town in the 
keenest anxiety after obtiuniug many promise but nothing 
positive. 

Her stay at Heilbronn was not as delightful as she had 
hoped. In the first place, Etzdar fell ill of a tertian fe' er and 
caused his inotlicr great anxiety. Delphine was then attacked 
by tlic some sickness and though not so sc\crely os her brotlicr, 
she was none the less \cry ill. Their meeting was thus 
inevitably saddened. After staying three weeks at 
IClostcrhcilbronn they started once more, Delphine and 
^Vstolphe to return to Paris, while Elzeor went to Vienna to 
meet his uncle, tlic Bishop of Laon, who hod asked for him. 
Mine, do Boufilers went bock to her husband at Wimislow. 
In spite of the many disappointments she had had to endure 
Delphine had been greatly delighted by tliis meeting. Elzeor 
and Bcrstochcr w ere no less pleased. 

‘*Thc good Bcrstochcr is quite enthusiastic about )ou and 
mother," slio writes to her brotlicr, “we constantly speak 
aboutourstayat Klo»tcr,itisouruni\crsul medicine. When 
we fvcl Miry despondent wc talk of Klostcr and things then 
seem a little brighter. Astolpho also thinks of that pleasant 
time. He Is fond of his uncles, talks of tlicm and c\cn pra^s 
for tlicm. You may tell that to his grcat-uncle. His grand- 
motlier is his first lo\e ; he prefers her to anyone else, but he 
will foTgether and so shall wc, os she sends us no sign of life." 

No sooner had she returned to Paris tlion Delphine heard 
that during her absence the Directory hod completed another 
coup against tlic Councils (22 FlorCal) ; she posted 

through new* disturbances, but she was so accUstomc<! to them 
Unit she would not ha\e been greatly troubled if her friuiJ 
Seguier hatl not been seriously compromised. To enable him 
to n\oid arrest Delphine was obliged to hide him in her 
house. Maurice writes to 3Iiiic. de Stibran : 

^^OcioVer 22, 1793. 

**{OruTnaircli ^car T//,) 

“ AnuUii.r hurricane lias just blown me into the TVniple of 
FritiuLdiip; ^ou may suroiisc tlxat this Temple is Uie house 
of )our dear DJphiue. She lias just beui kind enough to 
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take me in and for several days I have been breathing the 
same air. Whether this air' will be as salutary as it should 
be is a point upon which I cannot certify you. At any rate, 
as it is what your daughter breathes it loses some of its purity 
when it touches my lips, and a wretched lover who is always 
desirous of piercing the mask of friendship natm’ally destroys 
its salubrity to some extent.” ^ 

This dangerous intimacy on which Seguier relied for the 
advancement of his cause did not secure the results that he 
expected. Delphine was determiued to remain upon the 
common ground of friendship, and he could not shake her 
resolution. About the same time Mme. de BouflBers received 
a long letter from one of her friends in Paris giving a 
description of society imder the Directory. This friend does 
not sign her name but her account is so amusing and clearly 
describes the kind of society in which Mme. de Custine was 
living that we give the letter as a whole : 

^^June 2, im 

“ I had your kind message, madam, through M. de 
Bonnet ; I am very sorry that I missed the opportunity of 
seeing you at Berne, but duties that I could not possibly 
neglect recalled me to France. I had been banished by 
the Terror, but I have recovered my property without 
difficulty and am now taking advantage of the law author- 
ising those who do not agree with the Republican Govern- 
ment to sell their property and leave the country. I am 
therefore busy realising my fortune and looking for a means 
to invest it and establish myself somewhere. I had thought 
of setting up house in Switzerland, but this country seems to 
me to be threatened by the same disturbances and I wish to 
get as far from revolutions as possible. I may perhaps go to 
Russia; I shall then pass through Berlin and have the pleasme 
of seeing you. How much I shall have to tell you ! My stories 
of this coimtry would seem to you the history of some 
fabulous generation, though of an age by no means heroic. 
M. Gereminus will be able to give you full details concerning 
the manners of the new society, for we have to deal with 
a new nation. His position is more favourable than mine 

1 The Prat papers. 
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and has secured his entrance to it, so that he is in a 
better position to judge, houcter, I am persuaded that a 
woman has a better eye for shadca of colour than a man 
and will therefore venture some observations of mj own 

“Every wcaltliy and educated person is now in poverty 
and beneath the burden of shabby clothes pre»ervcs a show 
of politeness and an air of dignity, I will even say of 
superiority, for this altitude is not readily thrown off 
Eolitcncss, courtesy, good taste and ease of manner are now 
to be found only in gan-cts, vvhidi arc the refuge of rrencli 
politeness and good brceKling, two qualities now regarded os 
ancient prejudices and ridiculed by the prosperous, who 
cannot acquire them The play of wit, the careful phrasing 
of trifles, tlic intellectual banter of the Court and the sound 
of the gentle voices of educated women are replaced by the 
hoarse familiarity of the middle classes 

“ One of their greatest delights is eating , lunch parties 
art fashionable I went to one of tlicsc orgies and will tiy 
to give }OU iUi idea of what I saw and heaid Uhey meet at 
inid day , the deputies (their wives keep house) drink a glass 
of brandy before starting forthe Legislative iVssembly, cvery- 
bod}, men and women, dnnks to the health of the Ucpubhc 
Then tlicy begin tlicir lunch with tea, which is supposed to 
be foslnonubk, and Hnuh wiUi wine, liqueurs and an uproar 
unbearable to uors accustomed to the old rugunu llns lunch 
lusts for about two hour*. 'Ihtn, while waiting fur dinner 
they play little innocent games of kissing, slapping and 
tearing one another's clothes, omuseiucnts tliat create sudi an 
uprair as to advertise the whole district of tlic entertainment. 
At four o'clock the deputies return and dinner begins 'Hiu 
table IS laid with dishes to Uic utmost extent and in Uie 
greatest profusion Good taste decrees Uiat tlic price of uich 
dish on the table shall be explained '1 he* most nioderufc 
calculation brought the cost of tlic dinner at which I was 
present to 200,000 francs m normal value, Uiat is to sav in 
assigiuts. 

“Dinner was over at six o'clock and we then went to see 
the‘>vationul Garduis and places sucli as Monceau,Tivuh, Ac., 
which oulj deputies and those wiUi them ina^ enter 'Hil 
geiitlcuicii ACte-d the part of the {aiui» and the ladies of 

a 
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nymphs. Republican jokes are extremely free, I can assu 
you ; it is the only form of liberty left in France and thi 
make the most of it. 

“ An extraordinary revolution has taken place among t] 
women. As you know, Parisian women were formerly accus( 
of the utmost fickleness and coquetry, were supposed to 1 
incapable of any gi-eat passion, and it was even recognise 
to put the matter bluntly, that they had no character or vei 
little. W ell, madam, to-day precisely the contrary is tl 
case; the woman of to-day, as the expression goes (sm 
terms as fashionable, or society ladies are now worn out ; t 
we say, the women of to-day — a very suitable term, for th( 
have no resemblance to the women of the past), these wome; 
then are no longer coquettes, but have become bad character 
If a woman takes a fancy to a man, she indulges her desir( 
to say, my lover is amiable, honourable, or clever, is out ( 
date . . . amiable is a term no longer used, and honourable : 
synonymous with stupid. Cleverness consists in makin 
money, no matter how. The younger generation are con 
pletely corrupted, and to very few people would one entru! 
a louis to get change for it ; even then it is advisable to pa 
a commission so that your messenger may regard you as 
good customer and be accurate in the hope of earning som( 
thing another time. This evil infection has sprea 
everywhere ; those of our oivn class who have retaine 
some honourable principles and do not wish to becom 
sharpers, ivill lend on usury ; I could quote the names c 
many noblemen of your acquaintance who say quite casually 
I have invested ten or twenty louis at forty per cent, pe 
month : principles are now regarded as prejudices ani 
nothing is so deeply ridiculed as prejudice. This is bound t 
happen in a country where there are no laws. 

“ Luxury in dress is extreme in the case of. the woraei] 
and is carried to the height of extravagance, a fact resultinj 
from circumstances. Landowners and' moneyed men hav 
been crushed; the former by the most arbitrary taxatioi 
and by their farmers, and the latter by the depreciation of thi 
assignats ; hence only personal property is of any value. T< 
operate upon a large scale and to inspire confidence a mai 
must have a finely furnished house, a richly-dressed ivife 
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and must show off his possessions by giving good dinners, 
entertainments and balls, there has never been so mudi 
dancing os this u inter 

“It 18 111 good style to pose as an anstocrat and regret the 
old regime while feanng a new one We are bound to 
believe m the sincerity of this style, seeing that those who 
call themselves aristocrats have bought the lands and wives 
of the emigres The marriages of divorced women increase, 
and this sjstem is one of the strongest foundations of the 
Republic and one of the greatest difficulties to avoid The 
system of equality is now in full swing , there is no idea of 
gradation , those whose vanity «hould have maintained this 
idea have taken such pains to hide it from themselves that 
they have forgotten it entirely l>ance is given up to 
fashion, and coinmerco is the fashion of the day The 
greatest ladies walk lu the mud with bundles of wares 
under their arms which they propose to sell for the toilets 
of the ladies of the day You will admit that this is 
worse than equality, but the fact is that honour and pre 
judicc are so closely joined tliat one takes flight with the 
other Heaven grant that honour is an emigre and not 
entirely non existent ’ 

“ This letter has grown very long but perhaps you have 
sonic leisure to spare I am at least con^dent of tins, that 
Pans cannot fail to be an mtcresting spectade to you So 
before closing my letter X should like to speak of two well 
known women who play a great part here, Mme 'lolhen, 
iiee Cabarrus, the divoixxid wife of the emtgri Fontena}, 
councillor to the Parliament, and now the wife of Tallien , 
and of AXme dc Ronaparte, formerly Vicomtesse de 
Beauhaniais ihey are most extraordinary women, veiy 
weak characters though very courageous, Tlie former is 
angelically beautiful, very clever, talented, good hearted 
with keen perceptions, but great weakness of character 
The latter is not nearly so clever and is rather ugly, though 
a creole, she has tliat pleasing air of indifference which 
attracts men Both are kindly people and infinitely obhg 
mg Before their rnamage they were strong aristocrats 
'Mine de Fontenay was in prison before the 9th of Thermidor 
Tttllicn waa attracted by her beauty and her intellect and 

Q 2 
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conceived the idea of saying that she was his wife in order tc 
save her. In this way he obtained her liberty ; he acquiree 
some glory from the death of Robespierre. Attracted b} 
gratitude her inclination was decided by his services; hei 
former aristocratic friends, seeing her in power, applied tc 
her and were fully satisfied. She has always shown herseli 
disinterested and obliging ; one need only be unfortunate to 
rouse her interest. Her extravagance and fickleness have 
exposed her to every kind of criticism, but on this point she 
is imperturbably philosophical and nothing disturbs her 
serenity ; she is beautiful and in power and that is enough 
for her. 

“ Mme. de Beauhamais may be regarded as a second 
edition of her, less pronounced in every respect but no less 
obliging. She has the modesty enforced by plainness of 
looks ; more compliant, she is more touched by flattery 
because she is le.ss accustomed to it. There is nothing she 
will not do to help those whom she thinks in love with her. 
On the whole it is very fortunate that these two ladies should 
have secured possession of members of the Government; 
they can soften the roughness of their manners. There are 
few aristocrats in Paris who are not under some obligation to 
them ; I am perhaps the only one who has never asked any- 
thing of them ; possibly that is but a matter of time, and if 
any one of my friends ivere in danger I should readily have 
recourse to their good hearts. Such, impartially draivn, is' 
the picture of these two women who play a more important 
part in the history of manners than in political history. 
They are not capable of guiding an intrigue of importance ; 
they are too deeply absoi'bed in their own pleasures, are 
wanting in perception, are vain, and have too many 
confidants. 

“ As regards the political situation of France I will speak 
only of domestic affairs. There is certainly a general 
discontent and no one likes the Government ; the republican 
madness has died away among the element knoivn as the 
people. They are discontented but not unhappy, for they 
have never been richer. Their chief dislike to the Government 
is derived from the fact that they do not believe in its 
stability ; there is a sort of arbitrary character in the taxation 
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which disquiets them and the Government is not thought to 
be sufficiently strong to guarantee their possession of what 
they hold There is no sense of secunty and therefore a 
general want of confidence A change in the Government 
would be welcomed, but as the people are not in distiess 
they will show no energy to bring about a change Hence 
we should be under no illusion concerning this discontent, 
which IS due to the natural fickleness of the people and to 
their scorn of those in places of power But there is agicat 
difference between this and the energy which misfortune 
produces , never have the poverty stricken been so cared for 
and never have working people been better off Anyone 
who can work can earn what he likes , the salaries of the 
workmen are higher than they were ever before and all who 
are m poverty, that is to say, who have no means of 
subsistence except labour, and all with an income below 
a thousand francs, receive from the Government three 
quarters of bread daily and one and a half pounds of meat 
every ten da)s, in Fans there are two hundred thousand 
persons on this list, m all the great towns things are the 
same, and so very few beggais arc to be seen 
“ Notwithstanding the countless armies raised and the 
rcquisibons of every kind, the land is better cultivated than 
ever before Produce is so dear that no plot of land is left 
vacant The high roads are superb and the bridges and 
canals have never been in such good repair Commerce is so 
vigorous that its mainspnng breaks every three months and 
is replaced by some new form The device of assignats has 
provided for everything, and the guillotine has been a great 
help But these resources are now exhausted and finance is 
the real danger confronting the Government The possibility 
of the conquest of Italj may restore credit for a time as was 
the case when Holland was conquered, but the losses arc so 
great and the administrative expenses so vast that no taxes, 
however enormous, could even cover the cost of collecting 
them There is a vast bureaucracy with salaries of a 
magnificence exceeding all dreams Ever} one can find some 
place m a Government office. The brother of Mmc. de 
Polostron, who is sixteen }earj, of age, is a cltrk m the War 
Office and gets six louis a month, a load of wood every ten 
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days, light, etc., and he is not the head of the department or 
even the chief clerk, but an ordinary clerk, and you can 
imagine from this how the rest are paid. 

“ As the Government is prepared to sacrifice everything to 
stop the course of discontent, it can only maintain its position 
by conquest. Should peace be made; what would they do 
with the soldiers ? The lands promised to them have been 
sold. No extraordinary resources can be found except by war 
and the Government cannot exist without fresh resources, 
constantly renewed. Therefore they will not make peace. 
Negotiations should therefore be stopped ; they are useless, 
for they can lead to nothing and merely waste time. 

“ Pray, madam, excuse this scribble ; notwithstanding my 
untidiness I have no time to begin this letter again. M. de 
Gereminus is starting and will hardly give me time to seal my 
letter and to assure you how delighted I should be to see you. 
Pray be assured of my kindest regards ; perhaps you AviU not 
guess who is writing to you but I can hardly sign my name. 
I wiU remind the Chevalier de B . . . . of the mud at 
St. Aniand and yourself of the Terrace of the Peuillants.” 
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Delpbino secnrea the «rasure of the n&inea of her motbor and of 
tbo Cbe\alier do Boufflora from tho list of tba 6mtQri * — General 
do BeumoDYilIo asks her hand m marriage — Violent indignation 
on tbo part of Elzdar — The Chevalier de BooiUcrs and bu >rifo 
return to France — Elzdar accompanies them. 


In 1799, on the 30th of Prairial (June) another coup d'etat 
took place. On this occasion the Councils obliged tliree 
directors to retire and France more than ever became a prey 
to factions and u as in a state of complete anarchy. B^ery• 
one os expecting a second Terror. \Vhcn Bonaparte came 
fornard upon his return from Egypt he tv as uclcoroed os a 
saviour. On the 30t!i of Brumaire ho expeUed the five 
hundred and seized tlic power the same evening, sharing it 
with two former directors, Siey^ and Ducos. 

Dclphinc shows no special excitement at these upheavals. 
During the last ten years she has seen so many of them that 
she has come to consider them as a natural part of the 
course of cvenb. In spite of these disturbances she con- 
tinued her efforts to secure the restitution of her mother's 
properly and of her own. Circumstances had brought her 
into connection with the man who had seized the residence 
in the Faubourg St. Honore, General de Beuruonville.^ He 

* Pierre Biel de Bearnounlle, bom at Cbampignol, near Bor sur-Aabe, 
woe tbe sixth son of a wbeelangbt At first bo was intended for the 
Church, but he left the seminary and entered tbe police force of Lund. 
TiUe. At tho outset of tbe Bevolation be proclaimed tbe most advanced 
opinions, which secured for bun a brilliant and rapid career. In 1702 ho 
was commander in<biei of tbe Army of tbe Centre; then bo was twice 
appointed Minister for War Captured by treachery bo was confined for 
more than two years in tho dangcons of Olmutz, and not until 1705 was 
he exchanged, together with tbe French commissanes, for tbo daughter 
of Louis XvL 
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was not a bad man but he was a terrible Gasco^j although 
born in Champagne. xSfter the battle of Grewep^^^^^^^i’sa, 
where he suffered considerable loss, he sent off d- triumphal 
bulletin which has remained famous. He asserf^^ that he 
had killed more tlian a thousand men and that th® only loss 
upon his side was the little finger of a sharpshooi'®^'* This 
statement called forth the following epigram : 

Quand d’ennemid tues, on compte plus de raille, 

Nona no pordons qu’uu doigt, encore lo plus petit i' 

HolA, Monsieur do Beumonvillo 
Lo petit doigt n’a pas tout dit ! 

Delphine had been obliged to discuss businf^® matters 
with Beurnonville on several occasions. Their int^^^^^^J 
became greater ; the rough warrior was soon subd^®^ 
charms of the young woman, to such an extent th^^ 
he declared his passion. Delphine laughed at 
and would not listen, but Beurnonville persisted proved 
the seriousness of his intentions by immediately requesting 
Delphine’s hand in marriage. She asked for ti^^® 
and consult her family. 

At the bottom of her heart she did not thinl^ Beurnon- 
ville’s proposal in any way absurd and even 
somewhat favourably. She had been thinking of Kcarrying 
again for some years. The General was rich and enjoyed a 
high position, as he had just been appointed 
Berlin ; ^ then he seemed very much in love and '^kat more 
could she desire. His birth and his past were certainly 
open to objection, but at that period these matter® 
closely scrutinised. The General paid his cod^',^ *ke 
young widow assiduously ; it seemed that people soon 

begin to talk, and Delphine resolved to explain hf® proposa 
to her mother. Mrae. de BoufSers received the ^®"'® 
calmly and advised her daughter to think it over 
fully, and above all, to do nothing in a hurry. 

Meanwhile Beurnonville, anxious to please, wai pi’cpaie 
to obtain Delphine’s favour by any means. He 
the young woman’s most ardent desire was td j 
mother’s return to France, and he thought that he 

^ Bonaparte had appointed him to Berlin as a reward for, 
on the 18th of Brumaire. 
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nothing that would please her better than by securing 
that the names of M and Mme de Boufflers should be 
erased from the list of emxgres As ambassador at Berlin 
the task was easier for him than for anyone else , moreover, 
Delphme was then \ery intimate with Fouche, Minister of 
Police, and on this side also slie found every facility In the 
month of January, 1800, she was dehghted to learn that her 
desire had at length been accomplished Overwhelmed with 
happiness she informs her mother at once of the good news 
She also hastened to communicate it to Elzear, who was still 
at Vienna with the Bishop of Laon No doubt he would 
also hasten back to Prance to enjoy the meeting so long and 
ardently desired He could come the more readily as his 
name did not appear upon the list of emigres She advised 
her brother to keep the secret fiom the Bishop of Laon , 
“do not speak of what I have obtained for mother,” she 
says, “ it would compromise me greatly and them also ” 

Gieat was the delight at Wimislow when the official 
documents arrived reopening tlic doors of their country to 
the unhappy chiles Their Brst proceeding was to realise os 
completely as possible all tlieir possessions m Poland, and to 
return to their dear country from winch they had been 
separated for nearly ten years Bouffltrs, who was unable 
to contain Ins impatience, left to his wife tlie care of settling 
their affairs and started at once “I would rather die of 
hunger m France,” he tried, “ than hve in Prussia in wealth ” 
Mme de Bouiffers hastened to write to Elzear to inform him 
of their new proposals, urging him to return to Prance with 
them But Elztar was living at Vienna in a society of emigres 
whose hatred of the French Government was pushed to the 
extremity of violence The idea of returning to his country 
“witliout the King ” seemed monstrous to him, as to most of 
his compatriot* 

Just at the tunc that he received his mother’s letter lie 
was informed by the Comtesse Clary, who hod seen the 
announcement in a newspaper, of the proposed mamage 
between Dciphinc and General Bcumonvillc He was 
astounded and naturally Mgr de Sabran showed still keener 
indignation In his anger Elziar did not hesitate to send 
to the Chev Uicr de Boufflen* some vigorous observations, 
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pointing out the clanger that he and his wife were running 
in returning to their country and the infamy which would 
fall upon them all when it was known that they owed their 
relief to Beiumonville. Of Delphine’s conduct he speaks with 
furious indignation : 

“1799. 

“It is really dangerous to return to a country abandoned 
to the varying policies of continuous anarchy. The experience 
of several years has shown us that in France the Government 
of to-day is not that of to-morrow. The erasure of your 
names from the list of hn\gi-h may shelter you from danger 
as long as the present Government lasts, but nothing can 
save you if it happens, like its predecessor, to be overthrown. 
In that case the leaders of the victorious faction will and 
should proscribe all those whom their predecessors have 
helped. Moreover, my sister has profited by M. de Bemmon- 
ville’s affection or by the desire for marriage with which 
his vanity has inspired him, in order to obtain this 
erasure. Thus the services which he renders her are, so to 
speak, advance payment, and as I have no doubt that my 
mother will persuade her to avoid so degrading and so 
monstrous an alliance, I see that you will all fall a prey to 
the vengeance of a powerful man, who will jealously reproach 
her for deceiving him. In a word, if you go back to France 
under these auspices I see but the alternatives of disgrace or 
persecution before my mother, my sister and yourself.” He 
then added this supreme argument, “ Do you feel bold 
enough, my dear Chevalier, to declare yourself the subject of 
a usurping Corsican brigand ? ” 

Elzear had been unable to contain his wrath and had 
written a letter of bitter reproaches to his sister. Delphine 
replied, explaining very simply the natural feelings of self- 
interest which had induced her not to rej ect the General s 
proposal at once. 

“ I have your letter of December 10, my dear Elzear, and 
approve of all that your affection has thought advisable 
to write. But, my dear, you are quite wrong, both as 
regards myself and the facts of the case. This is not an idea 
proceeding from a moment’s insanity ; nothing has been done 
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towards the final step, and it is a question only of interest 
and reason ; my feelings have nothing to do with the matter. 
My intellect has examined it and my mind remains in 
suspense and undecided. I do not exaggerate my reputation 
or the happiness of my existence as you do ; I know that 
my reputation is at the mercy of the first scoundrel that I 
may meet, that I am mlhout support, with no hope for the 
future, in the utmost embarrassment, and with none of the 
pleasures of life. I know that when the time comes for my 
son to choose a career, he will have no one to help him and 
push him forward. These are the considerations whicli 
induced me for a moment to consider proposals wholly con- 
trary to my affection and to my point of •view. There was 
also the further desire to be of use to my mother and 
yourself and my son by concluding the business that I have 
in hand. 

“There is nothing attractive about this man, but be is 
generally highly esteemed. In view of the distance by which 
we ore separate you can hardly form any correct idea of him 
or of the odvantt^cs which I might gain from such a union. 
I cannot complain, but at the same time you cannot delude 


yourself or doubt for a moment the nature of ray real 
feelings. I know as ^vell as you do what I owe to myself, but 
I also know my isolation, tlie sadness of my position and the 
future that awaits myself and my son. Moreover, I have 
never undertaken to do anything which mi^t displease my 
mother, and I have always given only a conditional answer. 
In other words, I have referred the final decision to my 
mother ; that is the point at which we now stand. The man 
in question >vill see my mother and the will be better able to 
judge of him and to break off the propa^ which I have 
only entertained as a nccesMry sacrifice to mjjcn’s happincsi.” 

These considerations of interest, far iivm pexauading Elzear 
inerca^rf his anger and indignation, and in applied to 
Manneo S^gu.cr He U-IU bin, rf ^ 

toreaton, them and the dnune to “laLl, and 

^gs hnn to .mpress the truth open the unhappy woman irho 

..'.IJ .1 , „XSi 7£“J! 
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“1799. 

“ I trembled when I saw upon what a match Delphine’s 
imagination was fixed ; I still tremble Avhen I think of it. 
How can she have dwelt upon so infamous a proposal ! Why 
did not her heart and soul cry out against it ? She actually 
speaks of it with coolness as a perfectly simple thing ; she 
dares to apply the term ‘reasonable’ to this horror, and 
ventures to think that those whom she loves would accept 
degradation and support obtained at the price of her disgrace 
and theirs. She is marching towards a shame as glaring as 
was her heroism. This is the result of the ideas among 
which she has been living; it is the consequenee of bad 
company, for such an idea could not be native to her mind ; 
it has been implanted in her by these scandalous women, the 
shame of their sex, of their age and of their country, 

“ Who taste in crime the sweets of peace. 

And raise a brow that never blushed. 

“ This mention of them will be sufficient. So, my friend, 

I appeal to your common -sense and high-mindedness. Im- 
press upon her the depth of the abyss in which she will be 
engulfed and into which she wll carry with her her 
unfortunate child, her parents, her friends, and all that she 
holds dear in this world. Show this blind and unhappy 
woman that even an honest servant girl would refuse so 
magnificent a marriage ! Plow blind I was ! I was congratu- 
lating her upon her success and rejoicing over it, without 
knowing to whom she owed it. 

“ Recall Delphine from the brink of this precipice. She 
will, I am sure, have pity on me ; she Avill not say farewell for 
ever or raise eternal enmity between us. Iphigenia will not 
devote Orestes to the Furies, and the dagger which she has 
raised above his heart will fall from her hand.” 

Finally Elzear apphes to his mother and asks her how, 
under such conditions, she can urge him to return to France : 

“ Can you seriously urge me to return in this state of un- 
certainty, and do you wish me to sink in the mire ? I have 
never assumed the colours of any party hitherto, and shall I 
begin by wallowing beneath the yoke of Bonaparte as the 
brother-in-law pf R ? . , You cannot reasonably ask me this, 
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and you surely know what it would cost me to return to that 
abyss. Your pity for me and for yourself should spare us 
this misfortune.'" 

Though Elzear had spoken to his mother with unusual 
violence she replies gently and sensibly. She tries to show 
him things in their true light, and to still the anxiety which 
he has no reason to feel : 

“ Astride of the question of this stupid marriage which 
has never been seriously entertained, you do nothing but 
argue and are the ^ery picture of an eccentric bore. You 
surely know va& well enough to understand that I should not 
countenance so unsuitable an alliance for your sister. I have 
told you so a thousand times. Delphinc is not keen upon it, 
and I believe what she tdls me. ]\Ioreover, she lios assured 
me that I shall decide her fate, and I certainly shall not 
attempt to seek my own happiness in the dishonour of my 
children. I will show you your sister’s letters in which she 
talks to me of Bluebco]^, which is her name for the man in 
question. From the portrait which she draws you will under- 
stand that she is by no means attracted to him, and would 
be delighted if I would rid her of him. 

“You seem to fear tlrnt there may be some danger to 
myself if I refuse. You may lay aside your fears; I have 
already considered tny line of action and notinng in this 
world can frighten me. Besides, the man in question is not 
a bad man ; he is married and his wife is in the Indies; he is 
divorced, and it is upon Uiis question of divorce tliat I shall 
base my plan of defence. Your sister has provided me witli 
this means. Tliis fact should be enough to show you how^ 
much she thinks of him and also that I am well able to give 
my refusal. 

“ It is not necessary that one should be an aristocrat to be 
in love, and I tliink it quite natural tliat anyone should be in 
love witli your sister, whatever liis political views luay be. 
In the course of the Revolution in Brabant we saw the 
saddler Simon asking for d’Arcmbcrg in marriage for 
his son. These topsy-turvy ideas arc the outcome of a 
moment's madness, and if Mmc. d’Aremberg did not giv e her 
daughter she was obliged to return a polite refusal. 

“One other point; it was not Bluebeard who secured llie 
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ei’a.suvc of our names. It wa« much rather Mine, de Bonaparte 
who was with your sister in prison for eight months, and who 
lias enabled her to arrange all our business. Beurnonville is 
not concerned in it, except for the passport which he will 
have to give us, as he is charge cTi^faircs at Berlin for the 
Republic. I have written all this to you not once but twenty 
times, and you have just told me that I have never spoken of 
it ; it is really enough to drive one to despair."" 

Though reassured concerning his sister’s matrimonial 
projects, Elzear showed no great enthusiasm to return to 
Franco. Neither his mother’s requests nor the entreaties of 
Delphine could decide him. He was entirely under the 
intluence of the Bisliop of Laon and of the emigre society 
in which he lived, and these people all did their best to point 
out the dangers and tlie inconvenience which his return would 
involve. 

Delphine did not understand her brother’s ideas and thought 
that he was anxious as herself for the long-desired meeting. 
She constantly wrote, urging him to press on his return. 
Would Elzear be the only one to desert the “ owl’s nest ” ? 
Did he despise the happiness of finding himself under the 
same roof and breathing his native air ? What did he risk 
by returning ? He need only make a trial of it, and if the 
reality did not come up to his expectations he could return 
to Vienna. To miss the opportunity now was to miss it for 
ever, and he would certainly regret that he had sacrificed the 
whole of his life to some false idea. 

Elzear was at length convinced by these reproaches and 
consented to leave the Bishop of Laon and retuim to France. 

On learning that his grandmother would soon arrive 
Astolphe wrote the following pretty letter to hasten her 
return : 

“ My dear grandmother-, come back and give me a kiss, 
for I want one badly. We will come and meet you so as to 
see you sooner. Please ask permission from my grandfather 
that I may speak to him as ‘ tu,’ so that I may not have to 
ask for it myself. You will come to the theatre with me, 
which I like very much. I am very happy, but I shall be 
happier when you are here. Mother will give you her room. 
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I still have your ring. In the summer we will go into the 
country and you will take morning walks with me, I shall 
play the piano to you to amuse you. I can draw and I am 
learning to dance. Good‘bye, my dear grandmother, with my 
best love to grandfather ; I love him very much. 

“ Astolpue ” 

In the course of the ymr 1800 IMme. de Boufllers, her 
husband, Elzear, Delphine and Astolphe hod the pleasure of 
meeting together in Paris ; the “owl’s nest” was complete. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
1801—1803 

Mme. de Custine’s life at Paris — Her social relations — She meets 
Chateaubriand and falls deeply in love with him— Departure of 
Chateaubriand for Rome — Death of Mme. de Beaumont — Mme. 
de Custine buys the estate of Fervaques. 

Dueing the year 1801 and 1802 Mme. de Custine’s life 
flowed by calmly .and peaceably without any events of special 
interest. She devoted herself to the education of her son, to 
family joys, and to the satisfaction of her artistic tastes. The 
cruel trials through which she had passed had given a 
singularly gloomy cast to her character, and the society life 
which had formerly attracted her so profoundly now seemed 
barren and hateful. Society, indeed, both bored and fright- 
ened her. “She feared the di’awing-room more than the 
scaffold,” says her son at a later dale. But if she avoided 
Society, she was quite ready for intimacy, and found much 
delight in her daily relations with her family and a few friends 
of proved affection. She remained upon the most affection- 
ate terms with her mother ; during the winter she saw her 
almost every day, even several times a day, as she had been 
cai'eful to take rooms in her immediate neighbourhood. On 
no less affectionate terms was she with the Chevalier ; hard- 
ship and the lapse of years had not deprived Boufflers of his 
cheerfulness and wit, and his company was always a source of 
great pleasure. During the summer Delphine went to her 
estate of Niederviller ; there she spent several weeks and then 
went with Astolphe and Nanette to rejoin her mother at 
Saint Leger, a small estate near Saint Germain ^vhich Boufflers 
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had been able to buy from his scanty income, and where he 
took a philosophical delight in the pleasures of country life. 

The close affection which had united Delphine and Elzdar 
and the grief which they had felt at their separation are alike 
well-known to the reader. It will be asked whether their 
much-desired meeting had given them all the pleasure which 
they anticipated. The answer must be a decided negative. 
Elzear had never been able to pardon Delphine for her 
unfortunate proposal of marriage with General Beumonville,^ 
and when he returned to Prance he showed a coldness to his 
sister by which she was deeply wounded. In spite of this, 
their old and warm affection would probably have surmounted 
this difficulty, if Elzear, almost immediately upon his return, 
had not been seized by a wild affection fbr Mine, de Stael. 
It w£^ one of those passions whidi absorb every taculty and 
stifle every other feeling in the victim of it. As he had once 
left his mother to join the Bishop of I^on, so he left her 
again to become the squire of “ Corinno” and to follow her 
to Coppet and elsewhere. Delphine was forgotten alike and 
with equal rapidity. 

The greatest friends of Mme. de Custine and the members 
of her small circle whom she constantly saw were Fouclid, 
familiarly called by her Chwhe, Bois»y d’Anglos, !Mme. de 
Rosambo, and her sister-in-law, Mme. de Dreux-Breze, whom 
she nicknamed the Mouse. One of her dearest friends who 
will constantly reappear in the course of tliis narrative was 
the old Prince,sse de Vaudemont* She ^va3 a proud and 
eccentric character. Fouclic, who was quite intimate witli 
her, called her the “ queen of the owls ” bccau'?e she ent to 
bed every morning and slept all day. She was passionately 
fond of dogs, and dogs of every species and race were to be 
found in her drawing-room. At Paris, in the Rue de 
Pro\encc and at Surcsnes, in her country house, the Prince.'»s 
saw a numerous company of visitors. Delphine also saw 
constantly the \^ifc of the First Consul uitli \vhom she had 
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maintained a pleasant intimacy from the time of their stay 
in the prison of the Cannes. She had also rediscovered her 
great friend of former days, the Comtesse Ale'xandi’e de la 
Rochefoucauld. As a cousin german of Mme. Bonaparte, 
the Comtesse Alex was in high favour at Court and enjoyed 
great influence, which she readily placed at the service of her 
family and her friends. 

But, as we have said, society played a very secondary part 
in the life of Mme. de Custine, and the young woman devoted 
most of her time to her artistic tastes. Every day she shut 
herself up in her studio from mid-day until five o’clock and 
worked at her painting, for which she had great talent. 
Though these different occupations were enough to fill her 
life and make it bearable, her heart, none the less, remained 
empty. With her ardent desire for affection and love 
she suffered cruelly and increasingly every day. Mam’ice 
Seguier,’- for whom she had had a moment’s tenderness, had 
been definitely rejected and the young man, in discourage- 
ment, went abroad to seek some distraction from his grief. 

In 1803 Delphine was still in the prime of life as she was 
but thirty-three years of age. The terrible sufferings of the 
Revolution were forgotten and the traces which it had left 
upon her were almost effaced. Notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes of her life her dazzling beauty remained unimpaired. 
The Duchesse d’Abrantes said of her : “ She is one of those 
ravishing creatures given to the world by Providence in a 
moment of generosity.” 

Delphine was well aware of her attractions and equally 
well aware that they were at their height and Avould soon 
decline. She had but a few pleasant years of life remaining ; 
was she to waste them in solitude and sadness without profit 
to herself or to anyone.? The failure of her marriage 
proposals had not discouraged her and she was ever seeking a 
twin soul to beautify her life and charm her last days. She 
was in this unsettled frame of mind when, in 1803, a chance 
meeting disturbed the whole of her existence. 

There was in Paris, at that time, a man whose increasing 

^ In 1802 he liad accepted a position as chief cashier at Patna, on the 
Ganges. During the voyage he was captured by the English and remained 
a prisoner for several years. He was appointed Consul at Trieste in 1806, 
to the Ionian Islands in 1814, and at London in 1816. He died in 1831. 
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reputation aroused the entliusiasm of the literary salons. This 
was the Vicomte Rene de Chateaubriand ; he lent a ready ear 
to the excessive flattery bestowed upon him and condescended 
to give readings from his works before certain privileged 
audiences. He was not unknown to Mme. de Custine ; 
indeed, she had made his acquaintance long before and had 
met him several times at the house of his sister-in-law, the 
Comtesse de Chateaubriand. Unfortunately for herself, she 
met him again at the house of one of her friends. He 
claimed a fresh introduction, evoked common memories with 
which they were in sympathy and both recalled with emotion 
the form of the channing young wonmn who had perished so 
miserably upon tlie scaffold in 1794. Delphine was charmed 
fium the first moment and thought she had at length dis- 
covered the heart which she desired so ardently. She 
suiTcndcred herself witliout resen-o to the passion which 
carried her away. 

Before speaking of this connection which absorbed the 
whole of Mine, dc Custine's life and brought grief and trouble 
upon her, we may rapidly sketcli Chatcaubriand'’s position at 
this time. 

In March, 1792, he hod married at Saint Malo an orphan, 
Mile. Celeste dc Lavigne-Buisson. Three months afterwards 
he left Saint Malo and joined CondtTs army, lca\ing belnnd 
him his young wife, or, as he colled her, his young widow, 
whom he was not to see for another eight years. After n 
long stay in Germany he went to England and did not return 
to France until 1800 under a false name, waiting until his 
own name was erased from the list of emigres. From that 
time he saw his wife occasionally but they did not live 
together again until 1804. In 1801 he hod published his 
novel, “Atala,” which enjoyed an enormous success. The 
fortunate author awoke one iiioniing to find himself famous. 
From this date began Chateaubriand's intimacy witii the 
clc\cr j\Imc. dc Bcamnont, the daughter of M. de Mont- 
morin.' The young woman's oflectiou for Rene was un- 
bounded ; she defied all prejudices and social conventions. 

* Pauliao ite Montmorin-Saint-Herein (ITCS-lSOd) bid mirricd in 17SG 
tbe Comt« do Bciuioont, “tho greatest scimp ia Piria.*' She divorced 
httn in 1800. It vai in tbe fimous salon of Joubert that she made tbe 
acquaintance of CUateiuUnind. 

- a 
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She offered him the hospitality of her country house at Savigny 
throughout the summer and it was there that he composed 
the “ Genius of Christianity.” The appearance of this new 
work aroused extreme enthusiasm, and admiration of the 
author became delirium. In speaking of the letters which 
he received at this time from his admiring female friends 
Chateaubriand wrote: 

“If these notes were not to-day notes from our grand- 
mothers’ generation I should find it difficult to relate \vith 
proper modesty how they fought for ■ a word from me, how 
they picked up an envelope written by me and Avith what 
blushing they hid it, lowering their heads under the veil of 
their long hair.” The prettiest Avomen Avere at his feet : 
“ Among the bees Avliich composed their hive Avas the 
Marquise de Custine Avho had inherited the long hair of 
Marguerite de Provence, the Avife of Saint Louis, from Avhom 
she Avas descended.” ^ 

Apart ft’om her royal blood, her youth and her beauty. 
Mine, de Custine Avas no despicable conquest. Her conduct 
during the Terror had given her a great reputation. So 
Chateaubriand, Avhile naturally maintaining his intimacy Avith 
Mme. de Beaumont, began Avith Mme, de Custine a mysterious 
idyll Avhich opened under the best of auspices. At first 
he shoAved much enthusiasm for his neAv conquest and appeared 
to be deeply in love but unfortunately an unexpected event 
overthreAv these relations at the outset. Rene, for presMng 
reasons of Avhich Ave Avill speak later, Avas obliged to accept a 
post as Secretary to the Embassy at Rome under Cardinal 
Fesch and could not delay his departure. This unfortunate 
incident further inflamed the affection thus threatened Avith 
an immediate separation. Though he hated the epistolary 
style and though his longest effusions are generally confined 
to a few lines, Rene sent Delphine at this time several 
emotional letters Avhich may be quoted in vieAV of their 
rarity : 

^ M4moires d'Outre-tombe. It is interesting to notice how amenable 
Chateaubriand was to the most vulgar vanity and -with what satisfaction 
he underlines everything that he thinks flattering to himself. This 
tendency, remarkable in a man of such powers, may be constantly 
observed. 
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Mme, de CustinSy Rue Martclfjirst entrance 

on the left from the bottom of the street. 

“I li\e only in the hope of seeing you again. Of your 
kindness of heart, one single word to help me to pass the day ! 
Yesterday e%ening I wandered through the streets of Paris 
without knowing whither I was going! Promise me the 
castle of Henry IV ^ and promise me to come to Rome.” 

Ddphine h^ been so imprudent as to \ isit her friend in 
the modest room which he occupied in the Hotel d’j^tampes 
in the Rue Saint Honore and Rmc writes to her in delight : 

“Another day without seeing you! You will spend it 
very peaceably, painting, stroking Trim and forgetting that 
there is any one who loves ^ou in the world. Jly cell is a 
very sad one; a miserable clouded sun, a cold wind, a room 
stripped of its furniture, and so already adv ertising my de- 
parture. Some time ago all this would have been of no con- 
sequence to me, but a saintly appantion has visited me in my 
dwelling and has made separation unbearable.”^ 

“A saintly apparition” was indeed a somewhat risky 
metaphor. The other notes belonging to this period arc of 
so little importance tliat they arc hardly w orth the trouble of 
quotation. 

^Vhy, then, did Chateaubriand leave Paris, where there 
were so many attractions, apart from the opportunity of 
continuing his intimacy willi 3lme. do Custine? Ho has 
himself given several dilTcrent explanations of his departure. 
At this time he wrote to Fontancs, in a letter from Rome : 

“Sucli is the point to which domestic troubles have brought 
me. The fear of meeting my wife has driven me out of the 
co'jntry a second time. TTie shortest kinds of foolishness are 
the best. I rely upon ^our friendship to get me out of this 
morass,” 

Thus it appears that he went away to escape the wife who 
was pursuing him. On Uie other liond, in the “Slcmoircs 
d'Outre-lombe” he writes these touching lines which may 
rouse some belief in the gencrcKity of his heart : 

1 Mme. lie CtuUafl was at that momcot negotiating for the purchase of 
the Citato of Fenaques, m Xormaodv, whero licnij IV bad li>cd, 

* These lettera Eavo be-n pobluo^ by hi. Bwoux, to whom Ihoy 
were commuocicatod by M. La CaiUe. 
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“ The daughter of M. de Montmorin was dying and it was 
said that the climate of Italy might prolong her life. If I 
went to Rome she would be ready to cross the Alps ; so I 
sacrificed myself in the hope of saving her.” In this case, 
then, he left Delphine in order to prolong the life of Mme. de 
Beaumont. The reader may be allowed to choose which 
explanation he prefers as the truth. 

Before leaving Paris he begged Mme, de Custine to come 
and see him at Rome. He wrote to her : “ The idea of 
leaving you lulls me,” but this did not prevent him from 
starting cheerfully for the Eternal City, which he reached on 
June 25, 1803. Delphine was, of course, in despair at the 
departure of the man she loved and felt the separation the 
more keenly, as she well knew that Mme. de Beaumont 
proposed to rejoin Rene. As a matter of fact, Mme. de 
Beaumont, who remained very ill, reached Rome in the early 
days of October. 

In July Delphine went to Plombieres for the season as a 
consolation for Rene’s departure. On her return, in the 
month of September, she went with Astolphe to Saint Leger 
and spent the remainder of the summer with her mother. 
For some months she had been negotiating for the pm’chase 
of an estate in Normandy ; this business had been interrupted 
by her absence, but she resumed it immediately upon her 
return. It may be asked how Delphine, whom we have 
constantly seen in straitened circumstances, could think of 
buying an estate. Thanks to Fouche’s help, she had 
recovered possession of much of her confiscated property, and 
her material prospects had become almost brilliant. There 
was no reason why she should not devote an important sum 
to the purchase of an estate. She had always been fond of 
the coimtry and of the woods, and her tastes for a calm and 
peaceable life became stronger every day. It was therefore 
natural that she should seek a I’efuge where she could spend 
every summer with Astolphe and form a definite home. 
After many researches her friend, M. de Chaumont-Quitry, 
pointed out to her near Lisieux the Chateau of Fervaques in 
a delightful valley. She went to see it, was attracted by it, 
and immediately began negotiations with the owners. It 
was a somewhat histoi'ical castle, as Henry IV hud lived in 
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it when he honoured the lady of Fervaques with his 
favours 

After some discussion Delphine at length agreed with the 
vendors, and on October 27, 1803, she signed the deed for 
the purchase of Fenaques for the sum of 478,764 livres, 
plus an annual rent of 8,601 livres ^ As soon as the deed 
was signed Mme Custine went to her new possession to 
prepare for the necessary alterations and repairs She wished 
to live in the Chateau the next spring, for which purpose it 
must be put in order After giving the necessary mstruc 
tions she returned to Pans No sooner had she returned 
than she heard a piece of news which must have been doubly 
agreeable toiler Her rival, ^Imc de Beaumont, had just 
succumbed at Rome to the malady from which she had 
suffered for many years Chateaubi land did not wish to 
prolong his stay in a city which held such painful memories 
for bun, and had asked to be recalled to France 

^ See Berdouz, "Mme de Custine This estate belonged to the 
Duo de ifoatmoreaoj Lai al and his sister, tbo Duohesse de Luynes 
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Jasuaiiv — Jus'f, 1804; 

Ciiati-Mubriiiutr?} rotiirti to Paris — Ho resumes his intimacy with 
Mrno. do Cuatinu— IIo is appointe<l minister at Sion— His resigna- 
tion — Departuro of Mine, do Cnstino for Foreaques — Sho is 
received with groat ceremony — Her stay at Fervaquea. 

As wo have soon tit tlic end of the preceding chapter, 
Chtiteaiibriiuid tifter the death of Mnie. de Beaumont, 
declared hiuusolf unable to endure a longer stay in the 
Eterntd City and wrote to the minister asking that he might 
be recalled to France. liis request was granted.^ He reached 
Furis in February, 180i, and put up at the Plotel de France, 
in the Rue de Beaune, w'here his wife was awaitinir him. 
Henceforward the couple resumed their common life for the 
first time in ten years. 

At the same tinv 2 he reopened his connection with 
Dolphine which had been unfortunately interrupted by the 
journey to Rome. Their intimacy became even greater than 
before and they met every day.- Mme. de Custine, relieved 
of a hated rival, was happier than she had ever been ; she 
could well tolerate the existing wife, knowing what she did 
of her lover’s feelings. 

^ Before leaving Rome he went to offer one last prayer at the tomb of 
the woman who had loved him so well. Referring to the incident in his 
Mimoirea, he writes : — 

“ Did not my grief cling, in those distant days, to the assurance that 
the tie which had just been orokeii would be the last? Yet, if I had not 
forgotten it, how quickly I supplied the void in my affection. Thus man 
proceeds from weakness to weakness.” 

2 He had brought back from Rome as a souvenir a leaf picked from the 
tomb of Virgil. This leaf still exists in the packet of letters in the posses- 
sion of M. La Caille. / 

24S 
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At this moment, when Delphine thought she had at 
length found the liappiness of her dreams, a ne\v cause of 
grief occurred. Rene, who was devoured by ambition and 
could nev er remain in one place, hod hardly arrived at Paris 
than he secured an appointment as Frcncli Minister in the 
Valais. He was delighted and hurried on his preparations 
for departure. That he might cut a better figure in the 
new counhy to which he was accredited, he resolved to take 
Mme. de Chateaubriand with him to Sion. While Delphinc' 
was lamenting this second sepaialion from the object of her 
adoration a tragic incident occurred which cut short the 
young diplomatist’s career for tlic moment. 

In March, 1804, the Due d’Enghicn had been seized upon 
German territory, taken to Paris, condemned and executed 
in the trenches of Vincennes. This brutal and precipitate 
action aroused the utmost indignation, not only throughout 
France but also in the whole of Europe. It alienated from 
the Empire many who were anxious to serve it. Chateau- 
briand immediately made his wife's hcaltli a pretext for 
sending in his resignation. Dclphinc from that day broke 
off her intimacy witli Mmc. Bonaparte and vs as seen no more 
at Malniaison. While deploring the reason, Dclphine was 
delighted at the consequences which allowed her to keep her 
dear Rene near her at Paris. They constantly met and spent 
such time together as they could steal from social claims and 
she was extraordinarily happy. He was no ordinary admirer, 
exacting, peevish, distrustful and greedy of flattery, but 
Hciphinos aflcctioo excused all this and for some months 
she spent the only happy time wiUi which this intimacy was 
to provide her. 

The fact became public property and people began to talk, 
but far from feeling any vexation, Dclphine rather pridcsl 
herself upon the fact. She did not hesitate to introduce the 
Genie, as she familiarly culled Chateaubriand, to her family. 
Mmc. de Boufllcrs, who Iiad a wide experience of the world 
and wliOifi troubles had made her tolerant, yielded to this 
desire and when Dclphine introduced her friend she received 
liini very kindly. He, on the oUicr hand, was not pro- 
foundly impressed by Delphinc's family : he certainly Uiought 
Mme. de Bouiflers charming, although “somewhat depressed 
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by exile and pri^ation.’’ Elzear he disliked at first sight; 
“he is too clever for me,” he said bitterly and their acquaint- 
ance ended there. 

As Chateaubriand had abandoned a diplomatic career, he 
had resolved after due reflection, actuated in some degree by 
the persuasions of Delphine, to remain at Paris. He set up 
house with his wife in the Rue de Miromesnil, No. 1119, in 
a little residence at the corner of the Rue Verte by the side 
ot the vast gardens of Tivoli and Monceau, almost in the 
country.^ Plitherto Mine, de Custine had lived in the Rue 
Martel ; this was a long way from the Rue Verte and 
considerable inconvenience to the two friends would be the 
result. Delphine therefore found a simple means of over- 
coming the difficulty and moved to a house nearer to 
Rene’s new home. The destiny favourable to lovers ordained 
that a flat should be vacant at the corner of the Rue Verte 
and the Rue de Miromesnil, just opposite to Chateaubriand’s 
small residence. Careless of inevitablegossip, Delphine wasbold 
enough to set up house there with Astolphe and Berstocher. 
It must be admitted that she thereby scandalously advertised 
the fact of her intimacy, but she did not hesitate. 

In the month of May, in spite of her vexation at leaving 
Paris, Mine, de Custine was obliged to enter into possession 
of the Chateau of Fervaques Avliich she had bought in 
Normandy. The repairs and reconstructions which she had 
ordered were finished ; it Avas necessary that she should 
examine for herself the manner in which her orders had been 
carried out, if she wished to see her family and her friends 
there in the summer as she intended to do. Hoivever, before 
appearing on her estate in person Delphine considered that 
it would be indispensable for her to have a kind of agent 
who would help her to manage the estate and supervise both 
it and the Chateau during her absence. In her correspondence 
we have often met Avith a certain Abbe Gibelin, Avhom she 
had knoAvn for a long time and of Avhom the Avhole family 
Avere very fond. The Abbe Gibelin had been ruined by the 
Revolution, but he had taken to himself a Avife by Avay of 

^ At that time houses were numbered by districts and not by streets. 
The Great and Little Rue Verte are at the present time the Rue de 
Penthi&vre and the Rue Matignon. 
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compensation and was very happy in his new estate if not 
particularly well off. Delphinc tliought of him as the future 
agent of Fervaques. Gibelin, when tlie question was put, 
accepted gladly and gratefully and immediately started with 
Mme. Gibelin to prepare the rooms. The first impression of 
the agent upon his arrival at his future residence was not 
entirely favourable, but fortunately he changed his opinion. 
Delphine writes to her mother : ** \Ve hav e had further 
details from the little Gibi. They ore enough to make one 
die of laughing and we uiU keep the amusing parts for you 
to read- 'ilie following day was happier than the evening 
before and he began to tlnnk that the place was not so bad 
as it looked. Indeed, aftera further examination, he thought 
it charming. As ^ou know, tliis is the way in which great 
afiections, or, at any rate, the most permanent afibctions are 
formed. The second impression remains indchblc. So the 
matter is now decided; Gtbi is quite happy, but what will he 
be when wc are all there and he can count up the generations 
as he always docs." 

As soon os Gibi was installed Mine, do Custine could come 
when she liked. Her chief r^rct was the enforced separation 
from her dear friend, but he promised to write to her and to 
come and stay with her in July, and, relying upon his word, 
she i*esol>cd to start. She left Paris with the whole of her 
household, a complete change of residence. Chateaubriand, 
who watched the process of embarkation, saw I\Ime. dc Cus- 
liuc, ^Vstolphe, Berstoeber and Fanny the chamber-maid, 
crammed into the carriage, not to speak of Trim, the faithful 
dog, who had a cheerful Imbit of devouring the provisions 
for the journey. When evciybody was packed in and stowed 
away tlie coach rumbled ofl’ to Bcmay, and we may leave 
Mine, dc Custine to tell her mother, with her clianning 
^iety, the story of her arrival at her new estate and the 
welcome which she received from Uic inhabitants. 

“Feuvaques, Wednesday mornings 
“ Marjy 1804 . 

“ ^Vcll, little motlvcr, here I am, established, feted and 
iairly well satisfied and should be entirely so if )ou were here 
to sec all our work and to share our glory. Ilcally I am 
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greatly touclied by the interest that is sho^vn in me. As 
you like details I will draw up my narrative with a minuteness 
worthy of Bertelier. 

“ W e reached Bcrnay on Monday at ten o’clock and found 
a wretched inn and a still more wretched supper and no news 
from Fervaques. The next day we started again at nine 
o’clock. For several leagues over a di'e^idful road we had 
seen nothing, and all our hopes sank into the depths of the 
ruts, when, from the top of a hill, at the corner of the wood, 
we noticed a row of horsemen drawn up in battle array, who, 
at sight of us, gave us a military salute and approached our 
carriage. I recognised M, Jaquette, the mayor of Fervaques, 
who said with much grace and kindness : ‘Mine. I have been 
imable to restrain the anxiety with which the inhabitants of 
Fervaques desire to express to yourself the delight which they 
feel at your arrival in the country.’ There was I, blushing 
at the window, bowing graciously and saying, ‘I am grateful, 
touched, overwhelmed, &c.’ The weather was less polite and 
had bespattered the cavalcade, which had been hove to for 
two hours in spite of the rain which continued even after our 
arri\'al. Then it was a case of, ‘ What weather 1 how sorry I 
am to see you so wet, gentlemen ! ’ with a countenance 
correspondingly regretful. 

“ The commander of the troop, a very well-made gentleman 
who rode like an angel, arranged the order of march and I 
was escorted thus by the whole band. I had some fear that 
we might be upset, which somewhat distiu’bed my speeches, 
but no one seemed to notice it, for they are so accustomed to 
bad roads that they think this one excellent. On the way I 
noticed a gentleman near the carriage riding a delightful 
horse, and trying to think of something to say to him I put 
my head out and graciously observed, ‘ Sir, that is a very 
pretty horse of yours,’ ‘ Madam, it is yours,’ was the reply. 

I was thus overwhelmed and entirely delighted. 

“When we reached the territory of Fervaques a joyful 
band presented me with a bouquet ; a cross on the road was 
adorned with flowers, and apart from the rain everything 
was very pleasant. I have forgotten to tell you about the 
country. I have seen nothing prettier or fresher or more 
countrified. It is a miniature Switzerland. 
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“Then, after much jolting, wc reached Fer^aqucs. The 
streets were lined with inhabitants, all happy and cheerful. 
E\erything was there, down to firc%>orks and gunshots. I 
was accompanied to my home and there they told me that 
they merely wished to see me into the house and not to 
cause me embarrassment, and that tliey would come and see 
me at a more opportune moment. I replied that os soon as 
my baggage had arri\ed I should be delighted to receiso 
tliem. 

“ So I am now in my Giatcau, and I ran to the window to 
look at the garden ; it is charming and \vill be prettier still 
when tlie trees have gro\m larger. Then I looked at the 
rooms and notliing was finished; tlmrcupon lamentations 
began. Mine may be habitable in three weeks, but there is 
a great deal to be done, and a corresponding amomit of 
annoyance to be endured. Gibi was at the window with his 
better half, rubbing his hands and strutting about cntiicly 
delighted. Ho seems to be happy and so docs his wife. Wo 
chatted the whole day. After dinner I strolled round the 
groundls and the garden whicli delighted me, and I have seen 
notliing so pretty, M, dc Quitry was not there to receiso 
my compliments ; he is away and will not be back for a day 
or two. 

“As we drove along, the cliurch bells rang and cannon- 
shots were 5red. After the dri\c the cleigy and towiispeoplc, 
our mounted escort and ilic ladies in full dress appeared 
with splendid bunches of flowers and charming lines of \t*n»e 
which I send to you. Tlic Mayor said to me ns he came in, 
‘Madam, your >Ulage comes to express its happiness at 
seeing you here.’ Their faces were beaming and they meant 
it ^e^y kindly. Unfortunately we liad not chairs for e\ery'- 
one ns there were at least 50 people. But it all seemed to 
be \try informal and really kindly meant To-morrow the 
farmers and workmen arc coming. Finally, at ten o’clock, 
I was able to go to bed (^uitc exliaustcd. 

“Such is the faithful narrathc of our day*. Come os soon 
w you can and share our joys and giNe us your adsite. 
'Ibe tower has Iiad a respite; I tliink it clianning and I 
hope you will sec it and pronounce judgment upon it And 
now, mother, I must stop, for I lui>c a thouvaud things to 
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do. Tell Elzear about our reception. His head would be 
quite turned by this country. There is nothing prettier and 
it is said to be the most beautiful valley in Normandy. A 
thousand kind remembrances to your husband. Gibi and 
his wife are prostrate at your feet.” 

Some days after her arrival Mme. de Custine had the 
pleasure of receiving a letter from the Genie, short but 
pleasant and cheerful, in which he joked about her constant 
fear that her friends would forget her. hie confirmed his 
proposals and said that he would certainly come in July ; “ It 
will be a kind of fairy tide : he travelled very far until he 
reached Fervaques, where there lived a fairy devoid of com- 
monsense. She was known as Prince.ss Hopeless because after 
two days of silence she always thought that her friends were 
dead or gone to Cliina and that she would never see them 
again.” ^ 

Satisfied upon the question of his visit which she was ex- 
pecting so impatiently, Delphine resumed her correspondence 
Avith her mother. Her letters are simple, straightforward 
and charmingly graceful. In every line may be felt the 
exquisite intimacy existing between mother and daughter, 
and the profound affection which united them. Unfortu- 
nately we have not the answers sent by Mme. de Boufflers, 
but from our knowledge of her they must have been adorable. 
On June 13 Delphine writes to her mother begging her to 
visit them and tells her of their peaceable life with which 
she would be charmed. At the same time she refers in 
touching terms to the first Communion of Astolphe : — 

June 13. 

“ I am most disappointed, little mother, that you do not 
think more seriously of coming here. We want you and 
long for you with all our hearts. Try to arrange it, then, 
as soon as possible. Come with all the rest, or, at any rate, 
with my brother ; a few are better than none at all. The 
crowning point of our joy would certainly be to see you all 
here together, but it is often extremely difficult to get people 

^ Chateaubriand et Mme. de Custine, by Chedieu de Robethon. Plon- 
Nourrit & Co., 1893. 
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to tliink alike IVfake an effort, preach to them and contn\e 
it, but come and see us Give me a definite date , as long as 
I am sure that jou will come during my stay this ^ear I will 
leave you to settle the time, and any date most convenient to 
j DU will suit me For your own sake I should prefer that it 
were now, for the country is delightfully beautiful 

“ What you say about your hcalUt makes me > ery uneasy , 
^ou say jou are not satisfied witli it. Tiy to take the 
* life giving grains of Doctor Franck*, they will do you no 
harm Vou must then come and get fat upon our good 
cow’s milk 

“After inconceivable fears I have at length ndden my 
horse I eventually found him very nice but he is spirited 
and I tremble like a leaf I hope I shall soon get used to 
him 

“ Wa have had a great event since I wrote to you last, 
Astolphe’s first Couimunton He really was angcbcal, tbc 
pnest IS full of hi» purity, his candour, and tlio piety of his 
behaviour 'I'hcrc were seventy.t'vo children and the cere- 
mony was most pretty and touching It was lost Sunday, 
)ou would have been delighted vntli the simplicity of it ail, 
and I am sure tliat you would have wept. Wo all tliought 
of you 'Ihc little Gibi, who is our official master of cere- 
monies, largely contributes to the solemnity of this one. 

“I have just read in the newspaper that Armand de 
Fohgnac has been paixlouoJ 1 am extremely glad to hear 
It, and bless the band that brought it about. I have no 
doubt be will be equally delighted, for tlie pleasure, ought to 
bt great 

“Goodbjc, mother, write to tell me what jou are doing 
and what is to become of jou I send jou and my brotlicr 
kisses, also otiicrs from Gibi and Blondct, while the fnend 
who licars this sajs, me too Tnm is barking, so are Gibi’s 
little dogs, my birds are singing witli deafening shrillness, 
and tlie uproar is so great that one's cars nng with it A 
tliousand kind remembrances to my brother and your 

husband,** 


Though DeJphme wrote a great deal to her moUicr, she 
>rotc still mon. to Chateaubriand, and took a natural pleasure 
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in telling him of the little incidents of her life. Astolphe’s 
first communion was the great event of the week, and she 
gave him a pleasant account of it. But the Genie, peevish 
and always ready to sermonise, did not take the matter in 
this way. He mounted his high horse and replied to the 
kindly effusion of his friend with the following dressing- 
down : — 

“ Jicne 18 , 1804 . 

“ Please under-stand that I do not think very much of this 
first communion. I think you have hurried your son into it 
precipitately ; I would wager that he does not know a word 
of the principles of religion. The little girls in white were 
dirty, and the priest is a stupid fellow ; so much is clear. 
The ceremony is only of use when the children have been 
long and carefully instructed, and when they are brought to 
their first Communion, not as a matter of form, but from 
religious motives. You have made your son undergo the 
ceremony, though he does not even observe the simple rule of 
Friday, and perhaps does not even go to Mass on Sunday. 
Such is what you have gained by telling the whole story to a 
father of the Church, no doubt veiy unworthy but always 
loyal, committing great sins but kno^ving that he is doing 
wrong and repenting eternally. 

. “ Expect me at Fervaques about the end of J uly.” ^ 

In spite of the kind urging of her daughter, Mme. de 
Boufflers did not announce her arrival. In fact, she did not 
speak of coming. This time Delphine grew angry ; it was 
absolutely necessary that her mother should see her in her 
new estate : — 

“ Lisieux, Jtme 20. 

“ How is it, little mother, that we have no more news from 
you ? Far from coming, you do not even answer my letters. 

I am in despair ; the month is almost at an end and you do 
not come. I am sad even to death ; there is no day that we 
do not miss you. We really must see you here this year, 
sooner or later. Write to me definitely ; there is nothing so 
sad as not to know what has become of you. 


^ Op. cit. 
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“ Since jebterday I have been in my own rooms. They are 
nio&t pretty and I should like to sec you there so much and 
to hear your cries of wonderment, 

“My son and the friend are not ^et in their ohu rooms; 
we shall have the vsorkmen in tlic house for at least six vteeks, 
but it uiJI be very pleasant If hc had plenty of money we 
would finish the Chateau and Uie house would be delightful, 
but ev eii so, I hope that it will not displease you. In slioi t, 
like certain birds, I am beginning to grow used to my cage. 
We lead the most monotonous life but the time seems to 
have doubled its rapidity ; the da^s go by witli terrifying 
speed, very quietly, like the river under my windows. Do 
not let tile finest dajs pass without coming. What has 
become of jour husband and my brother? Wlicrcver they 
are tliey will never be as well olF as tliey would be here." 

Coufroutc'd by her daughters protests Mmc. de lioufflers 
decided to answer. She could not come immediately as she 
hod a thousand things to do which would keep her at home 
but she promised to visit her at the end of July. Dclphinc 
was in despair at this further delay and hoped that her mother 
would compensate for it by staging longer. In this letter 
she gave her some amusing details toncenu’ng the proces-s of 
setting up house, about her servants and about a wonderful 
gardener whom licr mother hod chosen and who seemed to be 
a great scoundrel but so clever and invaluable that they 
could not part with him : 

“ June iiS, 1804. 

“I am very sorry to hear that jou are not coming this 
muntl) and not until the end of July. I can only hope tliat 
these constant hesitations vtill bring jou os a birtliday 
present, c'crtainly tlie finest that could be given to me. 

“ Your witjtchcd gardener is a constant source of torture ; 
no one could be more energetic, more intelligent or a better 
Uiief. I keep an eje on him ; it is only too easy at present 
for there is no fruit or v eatables and very few flowers. His 
work is tlic .xdmiration of the country -side. A}> life goes on, 
.scxjundrcls lut; tlic only pc'oplc wc respect, for they alone have 
energj’ and idea* of Uieir own. Otlicrs, with tlieir scruples 
and their honesty, give way to the scoundrels and go to sleep 
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on their good consciences. So it is in this 

is asleep and everything is to be done in ® ^ i slice 

the completion of any piece of work is a Phenomenon in 

the country and raises admiration. You' ean imagine how 

thafsuits us. Oui- gardener is therefore '* ’?'? 

been for him the English garden would 

nor beauty ; he is an expert m every way, 

you ivill see whether we are wrong. , ,, , , 

“ I am delighted to hear of the end of ^ ® ’ 

1 knew quite well that he would never do, ° . 

, 4. 4. j El act on his own 

not great and generous when he could , , 

• •4.- X- T V xE n -4? 'Ve are not to see 

initiative. Long live the Emperor, if i . 

blood flow or people harassed and unli^f?^/* 


applying again to the Consuls ? Tell me about it. 

“Goodbye, little mother, the frogs aP. “'*'“" 1 ,!'“''’ “ 

noise that I do not know what I am w''"'."'?' . 

that it is a sign of flne weather. My roon”^ , 

r x* j 4? j • • -x -x ■ IS white as baint 

1 am never tired or admiring it; it is { « , ue 

T ' T j Exi xi 'eof your health. 

Leger. 1 send you my best love ; take cai . „ . 

Take baths, eat fruit and come and rest e^^xe^* •>’ 

XI I E X 1 E 1 ^d my brother, 

thousand remembrances to your husband ai 

At the end of June Astolphe was ^.^’'^himed^ by the 
Bishop of Bayeux. Mme. de Custine wrif^^ ° 

“Yesterday we had an episcopal visit Bishop 

-D A AxiE mi^c divine manna, 

Bayeux and Astolphe was conhrmed. it . ,.? 

, ^ 1 4. 1 • 4> 1 ats more like an 

however, was not enough tor him, lor he e i 

ogre than an angel. The Bishop stayed ^ 
turned everything upside down to receive t^housand people 
and pleasant and has connrraed nearly lour nei«>-hbourhood 
at Fervaques; crowds came from the j 

The ceremony was held in a field as the " 
big enough. It was most picturesque and I 

the effect was charming ^ i . 1 in her district ; 

Mme. de Custine was by no means isolatec^^ amuse her 
she had pleasant neighbours who often can ^een 

and spend a few days with her. Those mosf Cauvigny. 
at Fervaques were Mme. des Boulets and Mur ‘ cfimiVl and 
The first was an excellent woman but ral 
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silly, with io little cou\ ersatiou that Mine, dc Custine 
nicknamed her “ my hcadadie,” a name which stuck to her. 
The second, on the contrary, was a charming character, 
lively, cheerful and clever. Her appearance was no less 
attractive than her miml; a pretty face and an agreeably 
plump figure made her equally delightful. Delphine was 
very fond of her and saw as much of her as possible. 
When JInie. de Cauvigny was at Fervaques, boredom was 
unknown and tlie hours flew b^’. Another well-known 
neighbour at the Chateau was Guy de Chaumonfc-Quitry 
who had pointed out Fervaques to lilmc. de Custine and had 
induced her to buy it. But he was a character hard to 
please and touchy ; his visits usually ended in a quarrel and 
“his society was an inferno.’' So he was not often invited. 
He caused Delphine an infinite amount of trouble by buying 
horses and carriages for her without the necessary w’armnty. 
Lawsuits were the result and the matter was not settled 
until tlie autumn. “ ^Icanwhile," says Delphine sadly, 
“the law keeps my horses tuipouiidcd. For two inontlis 
they have not gone out of tliceourtyaid and ;t is said that 
they will die of fat Thus our horses and carriages dis- 
appear from view. If they Jiad been made of sugar, wo 
might at least have had a taste of them.*' 

iSIme. dc Custine’s correspondence vritli her mother is 
cntiicly delightful ; tlio ^oung woman’s letters art* gay and 
lively; she uses and abuses tlie incxliaustible kindness of 
^Ime. de Buufilcn>, is continually asking for avlvice and 
giving her tlie most impossible commissions, each more urgent 
tlion the last, but all so pleasantly, with such gracefulness 
and aiibction as to seem quite natural. Bcrstochcr's birthday 
Wits in July and Delphine vvas anxious to make a present to 
Astolphe's devoted tutor, the friend who liad given 
innumerable proofs of his attachment and devotion. From 
the outset of June she had been considering tlie question and 
was heHititing between a coflec-pot and a handsome seal. 
Mine, dc Boufilers, when consulted, replied tliat the coflec- 
t)ot would cost three hundnxl francs. Delphine exclaimed 
at the figure and did not want to spend more than sixty. 
The friend would never [vordon her for so expensive a present 
at a moment when she was herself short of money, rfhe 
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therefore inclined to the seal and sent a design to her mother. 
Of course it must have every perfection, must be simple, in 
good taste, not mean, of good gold, not too small and not 
too big, the handle of ivory and, above all, must not cost 
more than sixty francs, and had better cost forty. Mme. de 
Boufflers must apply to a first-class jeweller, Fourrier or 
Le Sage, for “ the small ones are scoundrels, especially on the 
boulevards, where they swindle you fearfully.” 

Provided with these instructions Mme. de Boufflers started 
out docilely and a first-class jeweller undertook to manufac- 
ture the object for three louis. This time Delphine was 
satisfied and soon sent her final instructions : 

“ Fervaoues, July 1, 1804. 

“ Well, little mother, I have decided in favour of the seal. 
The lettering is to be two J.’s and a B. to be arranged as 
artistically as possible. I should like to have thought of a 
clever motto to put round the letters but I cannot think ; 
the air here is fatal to the intellect and my mind feels the 
influence of it. As soon as the seal is made, please pack it 
up and send it to Robert, Rue du Vieux Colombier, near the 
Rue de Gindre, No. 741 Faubom’g Saint-Germain. Try to 
please me, little mother, and it will be very nice of you, for 
I do not know how to settle this birthday present other- 
wse.” 

Mme. de Boufflers performed this commission with so 
much cleverness that it would have been a pity not to give 
her some more, so Delphine finds errands for her at every 
opportunity. Another time she wanted some glass for the 
windows of the cottage, and no ordinary glass, as may be 
seen : 

“ Another errand, little mother. I am afraid it will bore 
you to death, but you are so kind that you will do it 
beautifully. I want six pieces of glass, 7 ins. by 10 ins. for 
the windows of the little cottage. But it must be coloured 
glass and each piece a separate colour so that the six are not 
alike ; looking through one of them the effect is to be that 
of a storm, through another we shall see fine weather, 
thi’ough another moonlight, and through another, rain. 
Through the rest, I do not know what. As soon as you have 
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choacn them, get a man to pack tliem up and send them by 
post to Lisieux, Itue Notre Dame dcs Victoirca, to my 
address here I do not think it will cost much, )ou will let 
me know and I will send you the money. If y ou can look 
after my glass for me I shall be delighted , nothing get* 
finished here except life and I must finish my cottage.” 
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July — Deckmbeu, 1804 

Chateaubriand’s visit to Fervaques — Chenedolle — Chateaubriand’s 
second visit — Correspondence with Mnie. de Bonfflers. 

MaiE. DE CusTiNE impatiently awaited tlie month of July 
as the date which the Genie had fixed for his visit. But, 
unfortunately, instead of the visit so often promised Delphine 
received a harsh, bitter letter in which her friend reproached 
her for betraying a secret which he had entrusted to her 
honour and threatened her with an immediate and irrevocable 
breach. The incident to which this letter referred was as 
follows. While Chateaubriand was at Rome, being, as usual, 
in straitened circumstances, he needed five thousand francs 
and applied to Delphine under the seal of secrecy. Mine, de 
Custine was naturally very jealous of Mine, de Beaumont and 
supposing, with some reason, that the money was intended 
to supply the needs of her rival, she flatly refused. However, 
the story was noised abroad, by what agency is imknown, and 
some charitable person repeated the whole of it to Rene. 
Angry at an indiscretion of which, as he thought, Delphine 
alone could be guilty, he Avrote, as Ave have just said, a letter 
to break off their intimacy. ^ 

The receipt of this letter threAv Mine, de Custine into the 
most dreadful state of despair. Perhaps she felt herself a 
little guilty or pei-haps her sin Avas one of carelessness ; at 
any rate she Avrote letter after letter to exculpate herself and 
to prove her innocence. At length, after repeated prayers 
and protestations, the Genie Avas mollified and peace Avas 
made. The old proposals Avere resumed and in the month of 
^ See Chateaubriand ct Mine, de Custine, by M. Chedieu de Robcthon. 
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August Rene started for rervaquea where he was impatiently 
awaited On August 22nd he am\ed and was recei\ed with 
all the honours He was naturally given the finest room, 
that 111 which Henry IV had lived He condescended to ex- 
press his satisfaction and had tiic pleasure of being able to 
wnte to his friends that he was sleeping in the bed of the 
ruler of Beam At a later date, m Ins McmoircSt alluding to 
the souvenirs left by Henry IV, he wrote 

“ On the thimne} pie'ccin tlie Chateau I lead these wretched 
rhymes, attributed to the lover of Gabriclle 
‘ ‘ The l^y of Fervaques 
la uorth a keen attack ’ 

“'rhe soldier king has said as much to many others, tian- 
sitory declarations quickly obliterated and handed down 
fiom beauty to beaut) until the time of Mme de Custine ” 
As Uciu was not anxious for too intimate conversation he 
hod written to one of his close friends, Chtnedolk,* who lived 
in the district, to come and meet him As Chcncdollc did 
not know Dclphinc, the proposal was somewhat delicate 
He )icldcd, however, to the request of his fnend, came and 
was introduced to the mistress of tlic Chateau who, naturall) 
only too Inppy to bo able to please her idol, gave Chcncdollc 
the warmest welcome and all went olT excellently Dclphinc 
on her side, alwa)s thoughtful and anxious to please, invited 
her neighbour and great fnend. Mine dc Cauvigny, and the 
cheerfulness of this pleasant woman contributed to make the 
sta) at Xcrvoi^ucs )et more agreeable 

Dclphinc was at her wits’ end to devise some distraction for 
her guest, in the hope that he would be pleased with his 
visit and be anxious to return She appaircd happy, cheer 
ful and nuliant, and displa)td every mark of extreme 
affection Chcncdollc, who obscncd tins touching and 
Himcwliat misunderstood ‘^nlimcnt, felt for her and sliowcd 
areal fncndsliip for the voung womui 'ihcrcforc, thanks 
to their united efforts, the da)s went rapidly by and Chatcau- 

* Chateaubn&ad and Chtnedoili bad known ooo another in London 
and had becomo very close friends. ChmedoUe fell detply xn lo\o mth 
hu fnen 1 a aistcr, ^Ime. de Caux, and wrote of her * Tbo man who baa 
not known Lucile cannot know what beauty and delicacy there u m a 
woman a heart. Though Mm& de Caux, who was a widow felt a warm 
afloction for her adortr, ebe pcrautcntly refusod to marry him. 
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briaiul to express some Mitisbietion. He often 

said that he would come back in October for another visit 
and these j[)roinise> overwlielmed Delpliine witli delight. Pie 
remained at Fervacpies until August but when he went 
away he was careful to warn Delpliine tliat he did not like 
long letters.^ However, the next day he sent these kindly 
words from Li.'iieux : 

“ I already feel bored My far from you and the farther I 
.leem to leave you behind the nearer I come to you.” No 
sooner had he reached Paris than he wrote as follows : 

“ Mondaj/j September 3. 

“ I miss Pervaijiies, the carps, you, Chenedolle, and even 
Mine. Aimuste. I should very much like to come and see it 
all again in October ; indeed, it is my dearest wish. xVre 
you as anxious to have me back a'min ? Is our friend out 

O 

of bed yet ? I should be glad if he could do w'ithout my 
quinine. 

“ Try to make the billiard table level and pull up the 
weeds so that the pike can be seen, fatten the calves and 
make the fowls lay fresher eggs. When all that has been 
done and when M. Gibelin has put the livst of the Guelfs to 
death, you shall tell me, and I wall see if it is possible to 
make my w'ay to P'erva(|ues. 

“ Many thanks, may you be well and hap^jy, and a 
thousand remembrances to Chenedolle. Is he still wnth you ? 
Kemember me also to your good son. I trust that Provi- 
dence will preserve Mine, de Cauvigny’s cheerfulness, plump- 
ness and amiability.” - 

This bantering and careless letter, in which Rene made 
not the least allusion to the pleasant hours of conversation 
in which the poor woman had poured out her heart, woimded 
Delphine deeply. She replied in distress : “ I cannot help 
feeling some surprise that, amid your long list, you had not 
a word to say of the grotto or of the little study and its two 

1 Mme. de Duras wrote one day: “M. de Chateaubriand does not 
spoil his friends. I am afraid he is somewhat spoilt by their devotion. 

His replies to letters never have any connection with their contents ; I am 
not sure that he reads the letters he receives.” 

OhateaubriaTid et Mme. de Custine, by Chedieu de Rohethon. 
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bplundid myrtles. I hardly think you can have forgotten it 
so quickly. Your friend, ChenedoUe is still heic, but he is 
going to-morrow. I am sadder than I can say, and I shall 
see nothing more of your favourite sights. Some parts of 
jour letter have really hurt me.”^ 

llene did not even take the trouble to reply, and some 
days afterwards he started for Burgundy with his wife, to 
make a long stay with the Joubert family at Villcneuve-sur- 
Yonne, 

In the course of September Bcrslochcr fell leryilL He 
suficred from a high fever; tlie doctors were unable to 
explain the reason, and were powcilcssto help him. Dclphinc 
vv as deeply gricvcKl ; she had a profound aftcction for tin's good, 
kind man, who had become a friend of the household, mid the 
thought that he might die reduced her to despair. She 
spent whole nights nursing him, and at lengtli the invalid 
passed the crisis and gradually recovered. But this trial hod 
completely exhausted Madame dc Custinc's strength ; she 
hod suficred so much and for so many \cars that she could 
bear no more. In fier turn she took to her bed with a 
terrible liver attack. In a feu houi-s she was in such a 
deplorable condition as to cause the greatest anxiety to all 
about her. 

M. Morin, the famous doctor of Lisicux, was hastily sum- 
moned, and though he considei-ed her condition painful, he 
foresaw* no serious complications. He reassured evciyonc, 
and asserted that it was urmcccssaiy to summon Mine, dc 
Boufilers. At length tlie attack pas>ed away, and Delphine 
wjis able to get up mid resume her correspondence will) her 
mothu* at Ute end of a few dajs. 

** Well, little mother, 1 am still in the world, and in 
spite of tlie devil I have got Uiruugh this time. I have had 
a lino escape. How terrified and imxious jou would have 
been ! For two dajsl was in such dreadful pain that 1 luive 
never felt imjthing like it, and 1 um now like a poor storm- 
tovseJ birtl, jxile, thin, and terribly s.id. They s.iy that this 

* .Vrnr. Ctuitut, Banloux. 

* To Mmo. do Ikntfner*. csre of M. Psalm, contractor, RuedepAns, 
near the Msndi6-Keuf, SAmlGenuiQcn I.s}c. 
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will puss, und I try to believe it. Meanwhile I take baths 
and drink herb tea and whey twice a day. 

“ So I am to sec you all again ! My heart sank at the 
thought that I should see you no more. I felt so grieved 
at the idea of leaving you when we were at the point of a 
happy meeting, and at the idea that we had come here only 
to remain, that I feel quite afraid when I remember it. 

“ Astolphe behaved admirably and was dreadfully 
anxious. Berstbcher was quite wild with grief and would 
have been overcome if it had lasted Ion". Just think that 

O 

in the middle of all these disturbances the Prefect and Mme. 
de Cauvigny arrived. The latter charmed us but the 
Prefect was a great nuisance. I did not see him ; the others 
undertook to entertain him ; he was very sympathetic with 
the trouble in which he found our poor household and only 
stayed t\vo days.” 

Delphine was the happier to find her health restored, for 
the reason that the arrival of the Genie was announced for 
the end of the month. He would hardly make excuses for 
anyone unable to receive him, and he had arranged to meet 
Chenedolle as in the month of August. Chateaubriand, 
therefore, arrived on October 22 as he had promised. 
JBut apparently a jealous fate strove to distm'b this much- 
desired meeting. We will leave Delphine to tell her woes to 
her mother in her own person : 

“You are very kind to remember the 20th. He arrived 
on tlie 19th but do not tell anyone, as he does not wish it to 
be known. As there is never any rose without a thorn, he 
found Mme. des Boulets here who suits him as well as 
Avalnut shells suit our cat. Mme. de Cauvigny had returned 
to Caen. His friend (Chenedolle) had had a fall from his 
horse and could not come at the appointed time. So he has 
been reduced to the society of Mme. des Boulets. I feel 
that he is bored and am so ill at ease that I hardly know 
what I am saying. To crown all this, one of our neighbours, 
one of Mme. des Boulets’ delightful acquaintances, arrived 
yesterday. He is a personage who can think of nothing but 
horses and dress, and is rather tactless and stupid. As if 
that were likely to suit our poor Genie ! His face is there- 
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fore long enough to break one’s hcait Mine, de Cauvignj is 
to return to-morrow and I look forward to her visit as though 
she were an angel. Never have I felt the want of her 
pleasant dieerfulness so much. So I am hci*o, sliackled to 
people most truly stupid. We should have been so comfort- 
able and happy if it had not been for these intonvenienccs.” 

The misfortunes w hich Dclphiue thus humorously describes 
did not louse the pleasantest of tempers in the Genie. Hut 
still he might have had pity upon his friend w-ho had just 
been seriously ill and wasnot entirely recovered, and to whom 
strong emotions were harmful. Ucne, however, showed no 
consideration, and was inoic peevish, more exacting, and 
moie disagreeable than ever. Tliis went on to such an 
extent that one evening when they returned from a drive in 
tile cotu'se of which Chateaubriand hod not opened Iiis 
mouth, Delphine in despair scued a gun with which he had 
been shooting in the morning and attempted to kill hci-sulf. 
Chateaubriand went away on the 27th without «iccing 
Chenedolks who had not rccoveit^ from his fall and did not 
arrive until his fiicnd had gone. 

In writing to her mother Mmc.duCu.stinc carefully avoided 
any mention of the vexation which the Gcmie had caused her, 
and tric'd to give the impression that she was happy. On 
October 28 sbe writes : 

“ He was pleasant and cheerful during his stay here, but 
now* lie is gone, and bis departure makes Fervoqucs even 
sadder than the fall of the leaves.” 

Scarcely had he i-caclied Paris Uinn Chateaubriand w rote 
to Mine, de Custine ; 

I left jour owls' castle, and was sorry to do so. I should 
not like to see it too often, for I fear Uiat I might contract 
.ui unfortunate attachment for it. Try to leave it soon 
and come back among Uie living. Ucniembcr that }ou will 
be my neighbour, and that I shall be able to sc*e }ou .is oflai 
as )ou like.” 

Delphine, however, w.xs not deluded by Uicse pleasant 
phroso, and remained impressed by the ferocious sclfishnav. 
and lumlhcartcdnesc which her friend lud shown ; she com- 
plains and laments. Hcnc Uicu grows vexed, in llie security 
of a good tonH-ience and tartly replies: 
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“ Vou peifiecute me over much. Can I do more than I 
have done ? I liave been to see you twice against all common 
sense. I stayed with you its long, and even longer, than I 
could. I assure you that I am grieved by your unjust com- 
plaints ; I really do not know what more I can do to pleiise 
you. Try to understand that reason is not on your side, and 
be a little grateful to me for my travels, which I assure you I 
would not have undertaken for anyone but you.- When, 
eternal grumbler, will you return to Paris ? When will you 
leave your Chateau ? I would wager that you are still 
frowning upon me, but I assure you that if you welcome me 
with a surly face you will only see me once more, for I am 
weary of your perpetual injustice. Let us have peace. Come 
and repair your wrong-doing, confess your sins, and I will 
receive you with mercy. But let the pardon be a sincere 
one. “ Ever yours.” 

After this severe reprimand he started for Villeneuve-sur- 
Yoniie to the Joubert family and gave no further sign of life. 

When we carel’ully study the relations between Mme. de 
Custine and Chateaubriand, we can only be astoimded at 
the inconceivable patience shown by tlie young woman. 
Gentleness, tenderness and aflection on her part are met by 
hardness, indifference and domineering on his. The less she 
asks, the more he demands. Mme. de Custine’s character 
had been matured by trials and misfortunes, and strangely 
softened ; she had thought of possible happiness and looked 
to find it with Bene. She Avas accustomed to general 
admii’ation, yet she now accepts rebuffs Avithout protest, and 
is mild and submissive beneath reprimands, hoAvever violent. 
She Avill not be rebuffed or rejected and bears every thmg in 
the vain hope of mollifying an unendurably vain character. 
It may be conscientiously said that if Mine, de Custine 
committed many mistakes and faults, she paid for them 
dearly during her association Avith Benu Although she 
shoAvs a certain dignity and does not complain, Ave shall see, 
in the course of this narrative, that deception and mental 
troubles eventually disgusted her Avith life, and the poor 
creature Avill be heard uttering cries of pain in the Aveariness 
of her torments. 
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As soon ttf. Chateaubriand had left Fer\aqiie» the unbear- 
able Mmc. dci> Boulcb considered that she could be of no 
more ilsc, and rctunic<l to her hearth and home. General 
delight in the Chateau uos the consequence, uhicli v<n^ 
increased by the fact tliat the <diamiing iMmc. de Cauvigny 
prolongcnl her stay. When she went away in her tuni 
everyone was in despair: 

“ November G. 

‘‘ We ai'e in a pitiable stale of weariness and sadness ; wo 
cannot do without her. Vou have no idea how good and 
kind and cheerful she is ; our praises never stop. I was so 
accustomed to her sweet frienddiip tJiat I can give you no 
idea of my present loneliness. For the first time Fervaque.s 
sc‘cms huge, the Chateau seems ancient, and I feel m}sclf in 
isolation. She enlivened everytliing and was so good to me 
that she has absolutely spoilt me, I really cannot do without 
her. Astolphe and Berstoeber were channcil wiUi her; 
they are both like lost children.’' 

At the moment of separation Dclphine induced Mmu. du 
Camigny to promise a visit in Paris during the winter. 
But promises did not fully reassure l)cr ; she liad oxperienc'ed 
so many disappointments in life that she distrusted the 
future. She vvrites sadly : 

“ I take little account of mere hopes and even shrink from 
them, for they arc but so motiy implements pLiced in tlm hands 
of fate to mock u.s. Unfortunately Ojc present is not so happy 
tliat vre can nfibrd to give up the future. At tlic same time 
1 am tempted to abandon both," 

In spite of the lateness of the sacson, the country was 
still green mid the walks delightful, while the valley offered 
an infinite variety of delightful cimnn. 

As usual, IMmc. de Castinc burdened her moUicr vvith 
c*ommissions of every kind. She performed these so well 
Uiat it would bo a pity not to give her a chmicc of showing 
her talent : 

“It would bo very kind of you to look out for a good 
servmit for me. I sliall h.ive no servant at oil when I c'oine 
to Paris which will be a druidful nui>ance. I want somebody 
ven' reliable and liiglily recommended, nut too old or too 
young, a Iionl quick vrorkcr who understands her viorL 1 
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cannot undei'fcake to train any more servants. Tlie wages 
are thirty-six francs a month and she will pay for her own 
clothes and washing. Tell Courier to look out, and give me 
any news you can on your side, little mother. Your hat is 
charming and suits me perfectly. You do my errands 
beautifully ; on my return I will pay this enormous debt ; 
you will tell uie what I owe you, twelve livres, isn’t it.^^” 

Another time she asks for a couple of watering-cans of 
painted tin for the garden ; then for snuffers, and little 
^vooden spoons for the salt-cellai-s, &c. 

In the month of November Mine, de Custine thought of 
leaving Tervaques for Paris. The weather was becoming 
damp and unpleasant and the sun was clouded ; cold winds 
and sadness were their only distractions. Moreover, Astolphe 
was tired and unwell, had lost his appetite and was' growing 
thin. In short, it was time to look for winter quarters. Mine, 
de Custine’s delight upon her return to Paris was increased 
by a great surprise which her “ little mother ” had prepared 
for her. It will be remembered that Delphine had left the 
Hue iMartel where she ^vas living near her mother for rooms 
in the Hue Verte opposite Chateaubriand’s house. The 
inconvenience of this change, though it brought her next 
door to her friend, was the long distance of her new abode 
from her family. What was her delight when she discovered 
that her “ little mother,” vexed by the separation which 
seemed imbearable, had pushed her kindness and goodness so 
far as to leave the Hue Martel and establish herself in the 
Hue Verte in the immediate neighbom-hood of her daughter. 



CHAPTER XXVH 
1805-1810 

Chateaubriand loses his sister, Mme. de Caux — Qrlef of Chtno 
doll6 — Kindncaa of Delpbino— Stay at Ferx'oquea — Visits — - 
Departure of Cbatesubriaad for East — Delphme'a grief — 

Chatoaubnand’a return— TIio Jfartyrt — Death of Armanii de 
Chatcaubnand. 

In’ January, 1805, Chateaubriand and his trife left Villeneutc- 
sur^Yonne, uh,crc they liad ju^t spent setenU niontlis, and 
returned to Paris. TIjey no longer H\ed in the Hue Verte 
but hii'cd n little flat in the Hue dc Mlronicsni), so that they 
Here no longer such near neighbour of Mme. dc Custine. 
llcne hud jui,t sufTeixd a great loas. In the month of 
November his i,Mcr, Mine, dc Cau:s, succumbed to tlie illnca.s 
Hliich h.od long undermined her health. Dclplnno, nitli her 
cuitumar)' goodness and kindness, did her best to soften the 
grief of her friend. Glad to find a heart to understand and 
shore his sadness, the Genie shoued himself less surly and 
despotic and became almost ainiablc. Feeling the of 
consolation he nciit to sec Delpbinc everyday and e^cn dined 
at her house. Surprised by this dmngc, HhiLh she Inul 
Imrdly expected, she rencHed her interest in life and began 
to liope once nioxv. 

It Hos not only Chateaubriand vho liod felt the loss of his 
sister. For scxeral ye.irs Chenedolle Iiad felt a deep, Uiough 
quiet, ofTection for Mine, dc Caux. Her deatli uos u 
catostrupiic fur Iiiui and implied the luiniliilation of all his 
hopes mul purpaNCs In life. For three months Uie unlmppy 
in.an s{>ent his da>s in di^ng in the hope of finding some 
allexiotion of his ovcruhclming despair* Mme. dc Custine 
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un-s not aware ot‘ her new tVieiul’s piission, sent him letter 
after letter and was siirpri.sefl at receiving no answer. In 
anxious displciisure she linally writes: “J.)o say what has 
happened. Why are you iiping Colo' in this way > 1 assure 
you that you must change your mode of life if you wish to 
rcscmljle liini in any way, for since I am here he has 
improved. I am not happy hut I am a little le.ss unhappy.” 
Thus brought to book, Chenedolle resolved to confess the 
reason for his silence. Delphine, who was so well accpiainted 
with sadness and grief, held out a helping hand and 
supported him in his distress with all the delicacy of her 
generous heart. Deeply touched by the sympathy which 
•saved him from despair the unhappy man was able to write 
some time later : 

“ Mine, de Custiue has given a new interest to the life 
which I thought irrevocably condemned to sadness and 
hopeless regret.” - 

Rene, however, who could not fail to be touched by the 
entire devotion of Delphine to him and to his friends, showed 
some condescension and talked of making a long stay at 
Fervacpies in the spring. The mistress of the house at once 
invited Chenedolle, knowing that nothing could be more 
agreeable to her friend or more likely to keep him with her. 
At the same time she lots fall this phrase which betrayed the 
weariness of her heart : 

“ Our friend says that he will stay six weeks but I am not 
the woman to be tixken in by such statements. I am more 
infatuated than ever and more unliappy than I can say.” 
She concludes by these words, which are a revelation of 
Rene’s character and of the suffering which he caused her : 

“ The Genie is delighted at the idea of seeing you ; he shares 
your grief, and when he speaks of you one would be tempted 
to think that he was a kind-hearted man.” ^ 

In July Chateaubriand and Chenedolle met at Fervaques 
and stayed for nearly a fortnight with Delphine and the 
attractive Mine, de Cauvigny. The visit passed by very 

1 A name by wliioh Mme. de Custine often refers to Chateaubriand. 

- Sainte Beuve, Chateauhriand et son groups litt^raire, vol. ii. appendix, 
p. 332 ff. 

March 28, 1805. See Bardoux, Mme. de Custine. 
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agreeably, Rene was comparatively pleasant and all thegue»ts 
did their utmost to win Cheni^olle from Jiis constant 
depression. At a later date in liis Memoircs Rene alluded to 
a somculiat commonplace incident which happened during 
his stay but which struck him suflicientJy to impre.'is his 
memory. He wrote in 1838: 

“ Jlany ^ears ago when I was at the Chateau of Fervaques, 
I occupied the room of Henry IV. My bed was enormous 
and I thus mounted to royalty, to which I was not born. A 
moat filled with water surrounded the Chateau and the view 
from my windows extended over tlie fields along the little 
river of Fervaqucs. In these fields I observed, one morning, 
a fine sow of extraordinary whiteness; she looked like tlie 
mother of Prince Marcassin. She was l)'ing at the foot of a 
willow tree on the fresh grass amid tlie dew. A young boar 
took a little fine, delicate moss upon his tusks and placed it 
upon the sleeper. lie repeated Um operation so many times 
that tlie white sow w.i$ eventually hidden completely; 
nothing more could be seen than black trotters protruding 
from tlic covering of verdure beneath which sJic was buried.'' 

After tills long stay at Fervoques the Genie took his 
departure and was seen no more that >car. Fortunately 
for Dclphinc .she hod some distraction. The Biirun von 
iMunchlmuscn, whom her motlicr had known very well in 
Rheiiisberg, when sLiving with IVintc Henry, came to see her, 
and botli went to Fontuine-Fran^aisc to .'Mile. d'Andrczelle, 
who had been at tlie Court of the King of J^oland. Delphnie 
tells her mother of her journey and her visit, and the letter is 
worth quoting, as it gives some intercstingdctails conccniing 
the Court of Lunev ille 

‘SVs Uie niotlicr of the knight said, a my of sunhglit 
illuminates many tilings; . . . the Raroii is a great trouble 
ill these matters. Ho wanted to stop at ever)’ public-housc 
on tlie bigb ro.ul and now we arc here, tiiuugh he absorbs all 
tlie coiivcrs-ition, he is strangely tornicntetl by a fisir tliat he 
m.iy not bav e miv thing to s.iy. 1 am not troubled in this 
collect as lie iiitemipts me every moment. I put many 
quc'stions to ^Ille. d'Aiidiv/ellc, of who-se cleverness .and 
memor}’ )ou h.ul spoken m) highly, mid askc’d her about tlie 
Cburt of tlie King of Poland. 

T 
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^ How lucky you nve/ I .siiid fco her, ‘ to have .seen so many 
remarkable personages together.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ society was pleasant, lirilliancy had 
not then readied tlie point wliich it has no\v attained, but 
it was advancing.’ 

o 

“ ‘ But,’ I returned, ‘ the brilliancy of the present day is 
nothing in comparison with the spirit of tliose times, its 
gracefulness, its good taste, anrl good form,’ 

As regards form,’ she replied, ‘it wjis extremely bad, 
indeed it was ((uite indecent and licentious,’ 

“ ‘ But Mine, de Boulllers was so nice and pleasant, so 
clever and original ?' 

“ ‘She w.'is rather kind and clever, but as regards the point 
to which you refer I never heard her say anything striking, 
j\Inie. de Maillebois, a very capable judge, thought her rather 
clever and agreeable. She used to begin to compose little 
songs which other people finished for her.’ 

“ ‘ You really astonish me ! I have heard charming incidents 
(pioted concerning her. My father-in-la^v told me several.’ 

‘“I then tried to recall some but they did not prove 
successful. xV.sk the Chevalier to remember the most striking 
and write them down for me, fo;* I should like to overcome 
so strange a prejudice and restore to Mine, de Boufflers her 
reputation for cleverness.’ 

“ ‘ Is it true that she brought up a little girl with no 
clothes and introduced her to society in this costume F ’ 

“ ‘ I cannot remember or quote,’ replied Mile. d’Andrezelle, 

‘ anything concerning her except some practical jokes.’ As 
regards the Coiu’t of the King of Poland she told me that it 
was as wearisome as any other, and that they constantly 
heard complaints and expressions of discontent. This was all 
that I could get out of her. You see, dear mother, that my 
disappointment extends even over the pasb. I have not yet 
recovered from my surprise. Goodbye ; you can tell all this 
to the Chevalier but do not rouse any quarrel with this poor 
Mile. d’Andrezelle, for I should never forgive myself if I were 
the cause of it. Moreover, she is very grateful for his kind 
recollections of her. ... I think that the real reason for 
Mile. d’Andrezelle’s lack of enthusiasm for Mine, de Boufflers 
is that there was some jealousy between them. Mme, de 
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Saint-Julicn told me a story about Mmc. dc Bau/Trcmoiitf 
referring to tlmt point, but Mile. d*A. said that she tliought 
you vnlinitcly nicer and cleverer than the other ^fmc. dc 
Uoufllers, mid tlmt if she had lived she was certain from her 
knowledge of her character that tlic mother-in-law would 
have Ixxiii jealous of the daughter-in-law." * 

In the autumn M. and Mine, de Boufflers came to stay 
with their daughter. Unfortunately their means did not 
allow them to take a private carriage and they were obligetl 
to put up with the diligence. This democratic system of 
locomotion, with its hateful lack of privacy, drew loud com- 
plaints from Mine, de Boulllers, who hml never been accus- 
tomed to it and was completely shocked by the fatigue, by 
her neighbours, by the weariness of the journey, and by the 
general inconvenience. The Chevalier, on the other hand, 
who had been aictl to roughing it in the course of his ad- 
venturous existence, thought the incident channing, and 
laughed at the objections and outcries of his wife. 

This was the first occasion on which Mme. dc Boudlers had 
\isitcd l'’'en'U(|Ues. It was a great delight for Delplnnc to 
show her the whole of the “ rose-colounxl " Chateau, tlie 
park, the kitchen garden, tjie fish-ponds, the aged carj), 
and to gain her appro\al of the many improvements whicli 
.die Inu! mode during tlic .short period of her residence. Shu 
made imuiy c.vcursions into the country which was more 
<lelightful than ever at that time of year. ^Imc. dc Boufllcrs 
was cliarnicd and coii:>tantly poun^ forth exclamations of 
admiration and delight Naturally Uie inseparable Mme. de 
CauM'gny wjis Uiere and did her utmuAt to contribute to tlic 
pleasure of tlie meeting. “ njc little father ” and BJrstochcr 
.suited one miotlier admirably; Uiey held interminable 
coiiNcrsations and could bonlly be dragged away from one 
miother fur meal tinio. All were bappy, and when the hour 
of parting struck, grief was general. Tlie autumn ended 
very siully and in loneliness: “Tlie weatJier, tlie wind, and 
solitude are a lieaviw burden Uian usual,” wrote Uelphinu. 
In December slie reluniwl to Paris witli Astolplie and 
Berstdeher, 

Fur a long time Cliateaubriand had projected a voyage in 
* Cocuao&icsUsl bf M. Pnt. 


T 2 
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the Eiist ; Greece and Palestine attracted him and he was 
exceedingly anxious to visit Jerusalem. But hitherto he had 
been prevented by obstacles of every kind, especially by lack 
of money. In 1806 he thought that the favourable moment 
had come and told Mine, de Custine tliat he should start in 
the month of July, but he promised not to be away more 
than three months and to return to Paris in November at 
latest. This was a heavy blow for Delphiue, and though she 
was prepared for disappointments of every kind, she could 
hardly endure it. What would she have said if she had 
known that Rene proposed to come back by way of Spain 
and had arranged to meet at Granada Mme. de Mouchy, 
with whom he ^vas in love ? 

In the early days of June, 1806, Mme. de Custine started 
for Pervaques. She proposed to make all arrangements for 
the reception of Rene. Meanwhile she wished to have some 
trees and as a practical woman did not wish to pay for them. 
She requested her mother to open negotiations for the 
purpose of getting them for nothing : — 

“ I wish you would discover some Abbe Nollin who might 
give us some trees and shrubs. We should like to plant 
them this autumn and above all I should like a great many 
poplars. It may be that you will find some good creature in 
the world who will give us some trees. If you become 
intimate with M. Thouin or anyone else, you can take some 
trees for yourself and the x'est shall be ours, the flowers too, 
remember that. There are people very clever at that kind of 
thing and I am sure there are plenty of women who fill their 
gardens cheaply. Good-bye, little mother, I am much afraid 
that my garden may remain fallow.’’’ 

Anxious to give some consolation to the woman he was 
leaving, Rene kept his promise and came for a visit to 
Pervaques in the month of June. The prospect of his 
approaching departure made him easy tempered : 

“ The Genie has been here for a fortnight, ’’’’ writes Delphine 
to Chenedoll^ “but is going away in two days. It is no 
ordinary depai-ture, for he is starting on no ordinary jomney. 
This whim of visiting Greece is at length to be realised and 
he is going to fulfil all his desires and destroy all mine. He 
assures us that he will be back in November but I cannot 
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belie\c it. Vou know how sml I was last year and you can 
iinuginc what I blmll be tins year. I will say good-bye, for 
you will understand the slate of my feelings. The dear 
blouse is here. Everytlung 1ms been perfect for the last 
fortnight, but now there is an end to it.”* 

Chateaubriand’s departure tlircw Delphine into an acxcss 
of despair and she fell seriously ill. Her letters at this 
period are hc.irt-bicaking in their sadness. She writes to 
lier inotlier in the toui-se of July : 

“There is no rest in this world and still loss happiness. I 
am so sad and dcpi'cssed that I would not take a step to sa\e 
iny life. I am paying very promptly for the few happy days 
that I spent when I arrived here. It is \ery kind of you to 
legrct tlie loss of the poor traveller, lie spent more than a 
fortnight with usand he shall Iu\c your rogrots, for he has 
not yet started on his long journey. Mine, do Cau\igny is 
still with nie, I am glad to say, for I am not well and very 
s.id. Here I will say goodbye, os I can wnte or tliink no 
more. I know notliing tliat gi^cs me more pleasure than 
your letters.” 3 

As misfortunes never come singly Astolphe suffered another 
attack of tertian fever and the inhabibnits of the Chateau 
were no less severoly tried : 

“yi//y n. 1806. 

“This place is something like u ho-pital. Our cisidmian 
lijis tcrtijui fever, our cook has jaundice, and I was very ill 
yesterday. I had luy well-known attacks of cramp, and uni 
not lid of them to-day; it is a bod bilious utbiek. I have 
liml so little pleasure for some time that I naturally feel the 
loss of it. But you need not be uneasy; tlie doctor siys it 
will be notliing; people do nut die of it; we live but Ui 
suffer. I feel so unwell Uiis evening, >uid so tired and s.'id, 
that I con write no more, rieose do not be vexed with me, 

I ciumot help iL The traveller^ must have skirted, mid 
when he secs our field:! again they will have lost Uicfr fresh 

' ifae, dt Cutitnt, lUnloax. 

* To Mmc. (Ic UooiSert, cars of 31. r.e TcIUer, grocer, Saint Grrmoui 

CD tA\e. 

* OhatcaubmnJ and hia wife tUtted o*) Jul/ ISlh for V«nic«. There 
they separated, sad on the SUtb Rcn^ wm at Tncaie and embarked on 
Augntt liu 
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green, for he is to be away until the autumn, if his journey 
is successful. I hope that his star is a better one than 
mine.” 

The traveller had given the fullest promises that he would 
not be away for more than three months and would write 
constantly to soften the grief of separation. Delphiiie was 
AVell aware, however, that the promises of the Genie were 
not to be relied upon. 

Mme. de Boufflers was not much happier than her 
daughter ; her husband was ill, Elzear was also unwell, and 
the house had become a hospital. She was herself over- 
whelmed with fatigue. Delphine writes on August 3 ; 

“ Are we, then, never to have peace or happiness ? Poor 
mother, you will never be happy, nor I either. At any rate, 
if we were together we might bear life with more courage. 
I myself have scarcely strength to get to the next day ; I do 
not complain. iMy son and the friend are well. Mme. de 
Cauvigny will not return until the end of the month and I 
feel so sad, so ill and so ill-tempered that I am almost glad.” 

Poi’tunately she had a visit from the good Nanette, who 
was delighted with her “ son’s ” beautiful Chdteau, and left 
it with much regret when she was obliged to return to Paris. 
Then in September came Mme, des Boulets and Mme. de 
Cauvigny : “ These two ladies are rivals in pleasantness ; 
they charm this solitary abode, and it would be very gloomy 
without them, for I should not enliven it much. One can 
hardly be sadder than I am ; it has become an habitual 
mode of existence with me which I probably shall never 
change, for I know of nothing which can distract me from it. 
Goodbye, little mother, please do not delay writing to me. 
All good wishes to the little father. I will answer my 
brother’s letter which he wrote, I forget when, saying that 
he will perhaps come and see me if Mme. de Stael goes to 
Rouen, because he might go to see her from my house. 
Much good may it do him ! But if he should come and see 
me I should like it to be, at any rate, for myself.” 

Autumn arrived, and the time fixed by the traveller for 
his return had long passed, and Delphine had had no news, 
not a word nor a letter. The unhappy woman was reduced 
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to despair by anxiety and giicf, and actuall} begged neus of 
the object of her adoration from ^fme de Chateaubriand By 
this means she diseo\crcd tluit he hod changed his plans and 
«as prolonging his travels Chatcaubnnnd did not return 
until May, 1807 He had spent some months in Spain with 
Tkline de "Mouchy and merely passed through Pans and 
immediately started for Villciicuvc sur Yonne to work upon 
the Martyrs He did not see his fnend for more than a day 
or two * 

If Helphinc had been under any illusion concerning lleniTs 
feelings for her she was now fully infonncd, and whatever 
lier grief she was obliged to resign herself to the inevitable 
It is diflicult to understand why she did not definitely bixiak 
off an intimacy from which she had nothing to cxiicet but 
\c\atiou Bene, however, did not give her an ojiciiing 
Well aware of liis influence over her, he did not wish to 
abtindon a connection which was convenient to liini and was 
satisfied with allowing himself a full measure of liberty, 
cai'clcss of tile huniiliation and grief wlncli he inflicted upon 
his friend Dclphine, on her side, could not resolve to break 
completely with one for vvhom she felt so deep an mloration 
None the less, an absolute breach would Iiavc been a liundad 
times preferable in the interest of her dignity and puoce of 
mind, blic would eventually have found forgetfulness and 
calm jnstca<l of leading a life of regret, constantly tormentetl 
by jealoasy mid by vain hojics of recalling the faitliless one 
‘.omc day 

'llie years 1807-1808 |^ssed very sadly Almc dc 
Custinc spent some of the vrmter niontlis at Pans and 
returned to Icnoqucs m the spring Tlicrc is no iiicKUnt 
of interest ill her life duniig this period * 

' In ls07 Cbitesubmnd bought tbs V&llce aux Lcup< near bc«auz, 
uhera ho sj^ent benceforword tb« greaUr pxrt of the yur 

’ ^^o bnd m Llz4^r« paper* « letter from Mtne. de BoutHer* to ber 
daughter under date October, 1607 bl e refer* to ceriun member* of 
1 arwftn sociit} for which txxuio we quote tt — • 

‘Paris OctUtr 21, ifitr 

1 oris 1 * drcAdfuUr mournful et U o pret^-ut tiiue. People xre d^ to;; 
liLo die*. Tbe poor Uxron de llrttcuil u *t the U»t Ibou^b there u 
nothing dikoutcung to other* ui ku cue. At the *ge of mnet^ *iz, with 
goat end tne »tone Ue u more utouedmg tku death. Another ol I 
jnu) who died vithui twenty four Lour* t* ^ d« MenoJ , he hod puj^ed 
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Chateaubriand seems to come into no further connection 
with Delphine except to ask favours of her. In 1804 he 
had induced her to intervene on behalf of his friend Bertiii/ 
who had returned to France without due authorisation. 
Thanks to Delphine’s influence with Fouch^ Bertin was not 
disturbed. Tiien Chateaubriand uses and misuses his friend’s 
influence on his own behalf and for his protection 
against the strictness of the military police; and on each 
occasion, with untiring devotion, Mine, de Custine goes to 
inflnite trouble that the Genie may be left in peace. In 
1808, when the Marttjrs was about to be published, the 
censorship raised inflnite objections ; Rene straightway 
applies to his usual helper and asks her to appeal once more 
to Fouche, which she does. The Minister makes definite 
promises, but Chateaubriand asserts that he has been tricking 
them and playing a double game, and secretly inspires 
attacks upon him in the Press. 

In 1809 a painfril tragedy took place. Arinand de 
Chateaubriand, Rene’s cousin, had imprudently undertaken, 
as agent for the Princes, to disembark on the Normandy 
coast. No sooner had he set foot upon the French soil than 
he Avas arrested. Charged with complicity in the Royalist 
conspiracy, he was taken to Paris, tried by court-martial and 
condemned to death. Chateaubriand attempted to save his 
unhappy relative and asked Delphine to accompany him to 
Fouche, but the latter evaded the point by asserting that 
sentence had not yet been pronounced. However, the next day, 
which was Good Friday, Armand was shot on the Plain of 

his usual game on Friday evening at the house of Mme. de la Eeyniere. 
On Saturday hope was given up and he died on Simday morning. The 
Due de Rohan has also finished his painful career ; death was easier for 
him than life, for he suffered cruelly. He died in the full assurance of 
religious faith. Mme. de Chimay had spent the whole summer, in the 
task of converting him, helped by his wife and M. de Leon. He resolved 
to make a general confession, after many misgivings. It was a long one ; 
his memory was failing, but what cannot grace da when the heart is really 
touched at the age of seventy-six. In short, he died after receiving all 
the sacraments and far more calmly than he would have done without its 
protection. His sister’s example largely contributed to this result; 
it made a great impression upon him of which they fortunately took 
advantage. Mme. de la Fayette is at death’s door ; her last prayers were 
made long since.” 

1 In 1800 Bertin had been accused of conspiracy against the State • 
and had been exiled to Rome, where he made the acquaintance of 
Chateaubriand. 
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Grenelle. Chateaubriand, infonned of the execution, started 
off in tile hope of supporting his cousin in his last moments, 
but arrived too late. He had only time to dip his hand- 
kerchief hi the victim's blood. On his return home ho uroto 
this brief message to Delphinc: “I have just rotunicd froni 
the Plain of Grenelle ; all is over." ^ 

In 1810 Delphinc lost the po\%erful patronage \shich had 
slieltcrctl her and her friends from all anno}ance for so many 
)ears. I'ouclie, tljo Minister of Police, was suspected of 
intrigues with the Ilepublicans and the Bourbons, «as 
reliocd of his post and replaced hy Savary. 

’ At the cad of tfao summer of 1S09 ChAtcauhrund had hired a room 
m the ItUQ SAint-Honorr. at tho comer of the Hue Saint Florcntme, It 
was m this bouse, with M de Las Cases, that ho afterwards made tho 
aoiuaintaacfl of the Duebcase do Duras. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
1810— 181S 

Chtateaubriand ia appointed a member of the Academy — He is 
unable to deliver his speech — Mme. de Custine goes to Switzer- 
land with Astolphe, Berstbcher and Doctor Koreff — After a tour 
in Switzerland she arrives at Geneva — Monetary difficulties when 
she wishes to visit Italy — She visits the Islands of Borromeo — 
The much-desired money arrives and she starts for Turin — 
Adventures on the journey — Visit to Rome and Haples—She 
returns by Venice and Tyrol — Stay at Geneva — Intimacy of 
Chateaubriand with the Duchesse de Duras. 

Aki’EH he had bought La Vahee-aux-Loups Chateaubriand 
spent every summer there and devoted the whole of his 
time to his literary work. In 1811, he published the 
Itmeraire de Paris d Jh'usalem^ which was surprisingly 
successful. Though he had always expressed great scorn 
of the Academy, when a vacancy was caused by the death 
of Chenier ^ he thought it his duty to come forward, but to 
his humiliation he was elected by one vote only above an 
obscure rival, Lacretelle. Mme. de Boufflers undertook to 
announce this great news to Delphine : 

“No doubt you have seen in the newspapers an accomrt 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s nomination to the Academy. He 
was nominated against Lacretelle the younger, but only 
defeated him by one vote, Lacretelle had eleven and he had 
twelve. He can hardly regard this as complimentary. It is 
true that he constantly declared that he had no desire to be 
' a member of the Academy and he has spoken of it with 
such scorn that they seized this opportunity to pay him 
back. At the present time he is a very discontented man 

1 Marie Joseph Chenier. 
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both uitli hhiisclf and with olhcns, the consequence of 
having more intellect than reason. A** a result of one of 
those chances vs'hicli no one can explain^ it happens that 
^1. lie Cliateaubriaijil has taker) the place of Chenier at tlie 
Institute and vvill be obliged to pronounce a eulogy upon 
his j>i*edcccssor, which will be a very curious perfomiauee 
and his reception well worth seeing. Everyone is already 
talking of it and tlic room will not be large enough to hold 
all those who wish to be present. “The best part of it is 
that the ‘little father’ as President will be oblig^ to admit 
him. I am rather pleased for the sake of M. tie Boudlers, 
and a little also for M. dc Cliatcaubriand.” ’ 

Some time afterwards Mine, de Boufilers writes to her 
daughter saying that the “little father" is working hard at 
his speech, and has already wnllcn a Uiousand admirable 
tilings. Tlie “little fatlicr" was taking unnecessary 
trouble. Chateaubriand's speech wjis submittwl, according 
to castom, to the InqK'riaJ Censon>!np and iuodidcatlons 
were demanded. Tlic Gchiie, furious at so insolent .i claim, 
refused to chtuigc u line. The result was that the new 
nominee was never admitted and that his spcc'ch was never 
delivered. The &ime futc befell tlie spc>cch so laboriously 
elaborated by tlic “ little father." 

Ill tlic c-ourse of the ^ear 1811, Dclphinc cune to uii 
im{K>rtant resolution. For several she hail btvn 

Iciuling a wTetched life, consbuill^ disturbed by vexation 
and jealousy. Shu dearly s.iw that Rdie did not care for 
her, that he abandoned her and made no secret of more 
•.plcnilld intimacies. Konc the less she odorctl him and 
cherished the hope that he would come back to her some 
day. Evuitually, at tlie end of her strength, humiliated 
aid di''guslcd, she* abandoned the vain struggle. She 
resolved to leave Paris and to travel to distract her 
thoughts. 

As an explanation of thU uncxjvcctal dejiarture she put 
forwanl Astolphe’s hc.dth. Tlie rccoson vras very for from 
imaginaiy. 'nic ) oung man hail always been vcryildicate 
and for some moutlis bad been aiusing his moUicr great 
anxiety. As he grew up he became incrLOsingly strange .vnil 
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ncrvoiLs ; he .siifrercd from terrible heudaclie.s ; the age of pu- 
berty increased liis ordinary sufferings. Poor Delphine became 
the more anxious as she saw in the sufferings of her son many 
symptoms that she had noticed in the case of Elzear, and she 
wondered, in her anxiety, wliether the defect was hereditai-y. 
She had haj)[)ened to make the accjuaintance of a young 
German doctor named Koreff. She consulted him and he 
strongly recommended travel and amusement for the benefit 
of Astolphe. This advice was in such complete accord with 
her own wishes that she immediately put it into execution 
and announced her approaching departure for Switzerland 
and Italy. 

Chateaubriand, at this juncture, did not change his usual 
selfishness. He thought it quite natural that he should 
abandon Delphine entirely, seeing her only at rare intervals, 
but, at the same time, he wished to preserve an attachment 
the value of which became obvious when any inconvenience 
crossed his path. He wished to have permanently at his 
disposal so reliable, so devoted and so affectionate a friend. 
When the journey was announced he loudly remonstrated 
and showed much ill-temper. He even complained, with 
unconscious humour, that he was being abandoned. But for 
the first time Delphine clung to her resolution, in spite of 
the reproaches and indignation of the Genie. Moreover, 
Mine, de Custine’s journey ivas to be more than an ordinary 
tour. She proposed not only to stay in Switzerland for the 
latter part of the summer and autumn, but to spend the 
winter in Italy and make a long stay at Rome, the charms of 
which Rene had constantly pointed out to her. 

We have just referred to a young German doctor whom 
Delphine had consulted upon several occasions concerning 
Astolphe’s health. This Koreff was a strange personage ; he 
was regarded as very clever and a very expert doctor, but he 
was ugly, by no means sympathetic, while his mocking 
scepticism was far from pleasant. Then he was a Jew and a 
dabbler in spiritualism. He rapidly gained very great 
influence over Mme. de Custine ; indeed she came to .think 
that his attentions were indispensable for Astolphe, aiM pro- 
posed that he should accompany them to Switzerland and 
Italy. Koreff* accepted with some show of reluctance. 
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Chateaubriand had already looked uith great displeasure 
upon the young doctor whom he constantly found in the 
houae. When he heard that Koreff uas to be one of the 
party ln'> ill-temper knew no bounds, and he had a scene of 
\iolcnt jealousy with Delphiiic. He found a very unex- 
pected supporter in Astolphe; the young man, as a matter 
of fact, had been disgusted by tlic influence which ICoieff 
obtained over his motherland showed him real hostility at 
all times. His animosity was i-cdoublcd when he learnt that 
the doctor was to have charge of his health. This lack of 
haimony caused Mine, de Custtne much grief but she did 
not change her lesolution*. 

Tlie four travellers left Paris at the beginning of August, 
and when they reached Switzerland they crossed the Saint 
Gotlmrd, staged for a time at Lugano, crossed the Grimscl, 
&c. Helphine rode all tlie way and cheerfully bore the 
fatigues of the journey. She wrote from Mciringcn on 
September 2 : 

“ 1 am very well ; if my heart and mind were at i*cst I 
could say that I have spent some very pleasant dajs, but this 
is far from being the case. I am smldcr than ever, for all 
the traubles of whicii I spoke in my last Icttcis remain 
uiidiminished, and I am much afraid tlmt 1C. may luivc us 
before wo finish our tour in Switzerland, which will be soon. 
I cannot tell you how much I sutler from all this, especially 
as I am unable to see any rea.son in it. It is enough to 
drive one wild.” 

She then startc'd for Stnnz and for Lucenie. From 
Lucenie she went to Lutth. Thcie she wrote to her mother 
ami rcvealcHl, with chariniiig sincerity, her sadness, her 
desolation and the secrets of her heart . 

September 17. 

“I really do not know' whether Kowill come to Italy. 
Helations between us have been so strainctl tliat I am much 
afraid tliat he will go mj furllicr. Moreover, it dcjicncK, to 
some vactent, upon the amount of money Uiat may Ix‘ sent to 
him, fur at Rome it is neccssorv somctimcN to be upon an 
indcjKMidfnt footing. Hut anything tliat depemL* upon 
money L, alwa}s uncertain; Fate draws the purse-strings so 
tiglil. 1 should be deeply grieved if he did nut come, as he 
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cheers my mind, I am afraid of the air of Italy, and it is 
so sad to leave one’s friends. This great question will soon 
be settled, and I will let you know at once. 

“ Do not say, then, that we cun bend circumstances to our 
will as we please. That is a wholly false idea, as also is 
your favourite maxim : “ One can always do what one likes 
with others, if one can do what one likes with oneself.” 
No doubt you meant to say, “ if one can do what others like 
with oneself.” Then the epigram would be more correct. 
I should have been delighted with this tour had it not been 
for this misunderstiinding, and it has deeply moved me 
because it shows more than anything that we cannot count 
upon anything, and that fate, even when it accomplishes our 
wishes, finds some means of thwarting them. This journey 
will cost me dear ; it has destroyed many illusions. Just 
think that the Genie is still sulking and will not pardon me, 
hie writes letters in an unusually surly tone. Apparently 
someone has turned appearances to their own advantage by 
blackening my character, and iis he has no character himself 
and any amount of conceit, he has taken it all in. Thus 
happiness collapses at every point, and thus we advance 
along the road of life relieved of our friends and of 
our pleasure. 

“ I can hardly believe you when you say that this tour will 
have cured my timidity. Since we left Bale, with the exception 
of Geneva, I have hardly seen a human being except guides and 
inn-keepers. We have met very few travellers and, except 
Prince Lubomirski, whom I met once, we have lived like real 
savages. But I assure you that that has been the most 
pleasant part of it, I am afraid of Italy, simply because it 
will be necessary to see people. I daresay I shall escape them 
as I have escaped the precipices, but I shall not like, them 
any the more for it. For in spite of my dexterity I am not 
in love with the exercise. 

“ I have an ideal of happiness in my heart without which 
life seems to me like a fair valley without sunlight. You see 
that I can speak the language of the country. This ideal 
happiness is of a perfectly natural kind but it is not cus- 
tomary either among people of our rank or in our country. 
My destiny will soon be fulfilled and it is only a question of 
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living until the close of my life; this, again, will soon I>e n 
problem devolving upon my took and my doctor, and I shall 
have spent life as a fish would spend it if he were placed in a 
splendid field bespangled with flowers and witli nothing 
wanting but a stream.” 

She speaks of Astolpheand betrajs the anxiety v^hich the 
unhappy } outh had caused her : 

“ IIow mistaken y ou are when you look upon me as j oung 1 
That is certainly the delusion of a proud mother. And 
again when }ou say tlmt my s.idness is due to my nervc'i, the 
fact is quite the contrary. My nervous attacks are often 
caused only by vexation If I were happy I should never 
sufier in tins way. This sulfering is peculiar to people who 
are out of their proper sphei-e and spend their lives doing the 
opposite to tliat which they desire. To complete my misery 
this unhappy temperament i** transmitted from generation to 
generation, for iVstoIphc is just the same and regards himself 
as the most unhappy creature in tlic w orld, and tlic nature of his 
mind and character condemns my life to eternal lonientations. 
But this limy remain between ourselves. Let us never give 
others tlie consolation of knowing that we arc unhappy.” 

In the cout'sc of her Journey Dclphinc passed Einsicdcln 
and was careful to make a pilgrimage to this famous sanctuary 
wheio her mother and El/cor had come to pm) some jeais 
before : 

“ I also Imve been to Notrc-Dainc-dcs-Hcnnites. I looked 
for jour bunch of ruses it Imd faded os all roscs do and 
was nut to be seen. I will bring jou a rosoiy’ and a little 
image of tliu Virgin. I hod so niaiij vows to make tlmt I 
have made none, but I was delighted with it all, witli the 
pilgrims and the life of the place. It is really very exlra- 
ordinury ; I have been much laughed at bc'aiuse 1 would not 
come out of the shops and could not be consoled fur my 
inability to spend u whole day at Einsicdcln. 'riicii, in my 
rigiitcous wratli 1 s.ud tlmt 1 would write to you and tlint 
jou surely would no more understand tluui I can how anyone 
could tear themselves away from so simple a spot and one so 
attractive by ruison of its a-ssociatioiis. 

The clmnge of scene and the o{H.n>air life produced an 

* Soepigfl isiX 
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excellent effect up Delphine’s health. She was wonderfully 
well and faced every danger calmly. She had become brave 
and boasts of it : 

“ Where the horses can pass I will go, even on the slope of 
some dreadful glacier ; I have not the slightest fear. All the 
same I much prefer my own fireside and the pleasant talk of 
my friends.” 

The journey was continued, but under some difficulties. 
Astolphe continued to show the most violent antipathy to 
Koreff, when an unexpected accident fortunately improved 
the situation. As the yoimg man was going upstairs he 
struck his head violently ; “ he was so tall that all the houses 
were too low for him.” Koreff nm’sed him with so much 
care and skill that the invalid eventually laid aside his 
repugnance. Thus things were going well, when Mme. de 
Custine foimd the most disquieting letters awaiting her at 
Geneva from her agents. The farmers were not paying their . 
rents and no money had been sent her to continue her 
jom’ney. This news overwhelmed her : “ I spent my day 
weeping,” she writes, “a poor resource.” At length she 
resolved to take up her pen. She scolded her agents, spurred 
on their zeal and insisted on their sending her a little money. 
While waiting for the money to arrive our travellers 
remained at Geneva and were obliged to meet certain people 
and in particular Mme. de Stael Avho was overwhelmingly 
gracious, to the great displeasm’e of Delphine : 

“ When we arrived,” she Avrites, “ we had seen Mme. de 
Stael. We hoped to see her as little as possible, for as I am 
not her friend I should think it very hard to be compromised 
on her account. But as she has no sense of proportion she 
could not see my point and overAvhelmed us Avith invitations 
and kindnesses. I did not wish to act in a coAvardly Avay and 
could not altogether remain in obscurity, so this Avill make 
our stay here someAvhat disagreeable.” 

This forced intimacy Avas so painful to Delphine that, as a 
means of escaping, she conceived the idea of making a tour 
round the lake to see the famous vintage of Vevey. It Avas 
a five days’ excursion and on the Amy a neAv idea came into 
her head. Hoav Avould it be if they Avent to see the Islands 
of Borromeo, the famous islands that none of them had seen ? 
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The proposal was naturally carried unanimously, but no one 
had any money. Fortunately Dclphine ^vas not to be baulked 
by this small incon\ciiieuce. She admitted her embarrass- 
ment to the inn-kcepcr at Bex and he nd\anccd her twenty- 
five louis on the strength of her face. So the band started 
off for the Simplon in the most beautiful leather possible. 
The Islands of Borromeo scennri to tliem a terrestrial 
Paradise. 

At length they relumed to Gcnc\a and Dclphine ^\as de- 
lighted to find tlie money that she expected. She left her 
airriage tliere lest it should be spoilt upon the journey, and 
also fur fear that sucli a fine vehicle miglit cause her to be 
o\crcharged in tlie hotels. She took a simple tra>elling 
carriage and the party left Suitzerland to cross the Jlont 
Cenis, but not without incident : 

“Tuui.v, November 2. 

“Wo started from Genoa in a tm>clling cairinge. This 
is a kind of large coach uitli scats for five, and on the box 
there is a kind of hood for the coachman and the servants. 
Thus uc travelled through fair Savoy towards fair Italy. 
The first day passed by wiUiout incident but on the second 
day, about inid-day, v.<i met the diligence in a very narrow 
rood; the diligence is the scouigc of carriage travellers. In 
spite of the amount of room which we took up it attempted 
to pass us. Its wheels were locked in ours witli a dreadful 
crasli ; we all cried in alarm und were tliroun out of the 
carriage, although v>c asked tlicm to wait until we had 
lowered the hood which the weight of tlie diligence was 
crushing remorselessly. At our shouts the postilion wluppcd 
up his horses, and as our v^eight was not equal to that of the 
enormous diligence, it broke the front of our carriage as it 
drove away. Our driver, in a fuiy', rushed after Uic diligence, 
which was forced to slacken lU speed at a short distance on 
account of a little hill. Wc hc.-ud a lot of shouts and uatlis 
and expected tlial tlic matter would not finish witliout Uic 
interchange of blows, when wc saw our poor driver coming 
back with his face covcrul witli blood. Ko went to him at 
once and saw tlmt he lud lost the uid of his no->c. Tlie man 
said tliat he hod grappled vriUt Uic postilion and Uiat Uie 
latter tlew at him and bit off Uic end of his nose. Vou may 
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iiiiHgine how iiorrified we were ; the poor man will be dis- 
ligured in spite of the cure of ICo. He is admirable upon 
these octvisions, as you know. 

“ We laid a formal complaint, but the coiuvse of law is so 
dilatory and so hampered by a thousand forms of procedure 
that we would willingly have given the ends of all our noses 
to be out of it. At length, after an infinite number of ex- 
aminations and reports and cross-examinations of the 
physicians we started off again, at the expense of paying for 
the breakages and costs and having a coachman with a false 
nose and a mask of bandages which «;ave him the air of a 
spectre. ^Ve had a comical entry into Turin, jis everyone 
looked at our strange driver and pitied him and us. 

“Apart from this we are all well. We had a real summer’s 
day for crossing the I\Iont Cenis, though the evening before 
was frightful, with torrents of rain and deafening thunder. 

I have seen nothing of this town except a very long street, 
so long tliat it looks (piite narrow, although it is wide. The 
houses are dull and grey, which gives them a sad appearance, 
and to crown aU, ^ve are in a house where it is impossible to 
.see, even at mid-day; yet it is the best hotel. I am going- 
to the theatre and will therefore say goodbye as I have to 
dress, and I really do not know how to set about it. Write 
to me at Rome, paste restantc." 

Unfortunately ^ve do not possess Delpln’ne’s coiTespondence 
with her mother during the journey in Italy. We only 
know that she spent the whole of the year 1812 there, at 
Rome and at Naples. In these places she met charming 
people who made her visit very delightful, and she spoke of 
it years afterwards. Although she was forty years of age 
and had gone through more sufferings than most people, she 
had preserved a ^vonderful pureness of feature and great 
elegance of figure. At Rome she made the acquaintance of 
Canova, who admired her greatly. She liked talking with 
this great artist, and was charmed by his simplicity and his 
Venetian stories. One day her son, who became uneasy at 
this increasing intimacy, attempted to cross-examine her and 
said suddenly : “ With your romantic imagination you are 
capable of marrying Canova.” “ Do not be too sure of that,” 

f 
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she repHod, “ if he bad not become Marquis of Ischia, I 
might be tempted.” 

At length, in November, 18152, it was necessary to think of 
leaving this happy landand of making their nay to Switzer- 
land, in order to return to Fmncc. Unfortunately the 
weather was frightful and travelling was correspondingly 
difilcult Ou November 30, the travellers were at Venice. 
From there Dciphine writes to her mother : 

“The season is dreadful, and vve shall therefoio return to 
Geneva through T'yrol in order to avoid the Mont Cenis, 
which w e should have to pass, as tlic Si mplon road is blocked. 
It is very little out of our way and will bring as back through 
our dear Switzerland. I am delighted with Venice ; it 
resembles nothing that we ever saw before. I like the 
gondolas, the Palace of the Doges, the Square of Saint Mark, 
in fact, the latter seems to me tlie most astoni'.hiiig siglit of 
all. If it were not so cold it would be delightful, but the 
damp is unbearable, wood is very scarce and expensive, and 
so we froc/o all day; otherwise wo should bo entirely hoppy, 
Wliat a nuisance not to have found your letters 1 I was 
hoping that }ou would let me hear something about tlie 
Genic. I have not a word from him and am quite anxious. 
Where is he now ? People should not leave one another in 
this world if they wish to meet again. However, I hope 
that I may sec } ou again soon. I expect to be at Paris for 
the Kings and nicanwhilc I send you niy love. Remember 
me to the ‘ little father ’ and to Elzear.” * 

From Venice Mmc. dc Custinc reached Zuncli; she was 
Uiere on December 30. She sends her mother an account of 
Die jouniey which she was obliged to make in order to avoid 
tlie Mout Cenis 

“iJunicir, Zfccenilcr 30. 

“We arc now at Zurich, little moUicr, and shall soon 
luivc finished n journey vfhich is very dillicult at this time of 
)L.ar. We luivc crosscii Tjrol, jwrt of Bavaria, |>art of 
Suabia and ore now in Switzerland. We arc making our 
«.iy to Geneva, where I hope at last to hear from jou. I am 
\cry anxious, both about )ou and oU my friends. It i» so 

> To Mmo. de BostUerf, Uue «Ie Fauboarg bsiat-llocorv, Xo. IM. 
atur tho LvttJe Kuo Verto, bouio ol M. Aiaclot, P&m. 
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long since I had a letter. AVIiere is the Genie, where can I 
write to him or find him? I hope ! shall learn all this at 
Geneva. I e.\pect to be at Paris about January 20, but at 
this time of year travelling is not rapid owing to the ice and 
snow and the shortness of the days. It is tiring to be in the 
carriage before daybreak and often at four o’clock in the 
morning every day for three months. But these are small 
troubles compared witli those of the heart, which are very 
different. 

“ We have been somewhat startled by this climate after 
the gentle breezes of Italy. Fortunately my health has not 
suffered from it so far and we are all well. Whenever sick- 
ness attempts to seize one of us ICoreff gives it a fright and it 
goes away. A good doctor is an invaluable talisman. You 
will be astonished when you hear in detail all the privations 
that I have been able to bear. 

“ So I am about to begin another year* far from you. This 
fact makes me sad and the year begins on Friday, a bad 
omen. May it obliterate this painful impression by bringing 
us some happiness. I send my love to the little father and 
Elzear and we all send you om* kisses, little mother, which is 
allowed on New Yeai^’s Day. But it is a sad fashion of ^vish- 
ing one another a Plappy New Year. Send word to Nanette 
that we are all well and shall see her again soon.” 

r 

There were serious reasons why Delphine had not heard 
from the Genie. A new affection filled his life and absorbed 
him almost entirely.^ It was at the end of 1811 that Cha- 
teaubriand had been attracted by the Duchesse de Duras and 
had begun Avith her an intimacy which lasted for several 
years." She Avas the daughter of the Corate de Kersaint, Avho 
had been one of our most distinguished sailors. As a deputy 
to the Convention he had voted, against the death of the King 
and had emphatically resigned his position. He therefore 
mounted the scaffold on December 5, 1793. During the 
Revolution and the first years of the Empire Mme. de Dru’as 
lived in retirement in her Chateau d’Usse and devoted herself 

^ At the end of 1809 Chateaubriand hired a flat in the Rue Saint- 
Honor6, at the corner of the Rue Florentin, in the house occupied by 
M. de Las Cases. 

® Claire de Coetnemoren Le Chat de Kersaint (1777-1S29). 
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solely to the education of her two daughtei*s. In 1812, 
thinking she could not complete their education in a remote 
country house, she resohed to return to Paris. A short time 
after her return she met Chateaubriand at the house of M. 
des Las Cases, and both were immediately attracted. For his 
benefit she opened her salon, where he reigned witliout a 
ri\al, and she used on his behalf all the political influence 
which she possessed. Henceforward Rene did not abandon 
Mmc. do Duras until the day when he left her in turn to re- 
place her w ith Inline. Recainicr. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


1813 

Mine, de Custine establishes herself at Geneva — The sadness of 
her life — Elz4ar is arrested and imprisoned at Vincennes — 
Delphine hastens to her mother — She returns to Geneva and finds 

Astolphe ill — She sets up house at Berne. 

> 

The year 1813 began under somewhat disquieting auspices. 
The news from the armies was alarming, and the Russian 
campaign ended in disaster. Europe was in coalition against 
France and no one could foresee the result. Instead of start- 
ing for Paris and reaching it in time to see the Kings, as she 
had hoped, Mme. de Custine, greatly anxious at the com’se 
of events, changed all her plans and established herself at 
Geneva, where she thought she would be in greater safety. 
But the winter Avas severe and she felt the cold terribly. 
Her sensitiveness in this respect had become a really serious 
Aveakness. After the mild climate of Italy she could not 
bear SAvitzerland, and had it not been for the watchfulness of 
KorefF she did not knoAv Avhat Avould have become of her. 
On March 19 she Avrites to her mother : 

“We have had a second Avinter and I have suffered 
horribly. MeanAvhile time is passing and the days go by. I 
always live in hopes that the future days Avill be better than 
those Avhich are past, and thus Ave journey through this sad 
vale of tears. When I do not leave my refuge and am sitting 
by the fire Avith my friends I forget om* grief, and the 
evening passes like a dream, but if I have to put my head 
out-of-doors things are very different. Then I think of oui- 
friends at Rome and of the pleasant life Avhich I led there ; 
or of our friends at Paris Avhom I should so like to meet 
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again; or of>ou, my dear little mother, to whom I have so 
much to tell.” 

As the (Ia)s went hy the news became more alarming. 
On April 18 Delphino writes again : 

‘‘ We are sadder and more dispirited than ever ; mind and 
heart arc alike in the depths of despair ; for twenty jeare I 
have spent no satlder dajs than these. We li\e like hermits 
and do not emerge from our hole, and this the more rcatlily 
as no one noticcii it. We arc quite sure here that we shall 
Ica\c no regrets beliind us. Oh ! Rome, what regrets we left 
in ^ou and how many we carried away with us. Our health 
is only tolerable; the friend has been ill and is still suflering 
\vith rheumatic pains. Tin's climate is dctastablo for 
rheumatism, for the teeth, and I think for cvciything. 
Goodbye, I am so sad, so unwell and so depressed and 
gloomy that I can write no more to-day.” 

From time to lime, to keep licr hand in, Delphino 
commissions licr mother to do small errands for her. One 
of these was \ery dear to her heart, as it concerned the purity 
of her complexion. Tlio cold irinds had roughened her skin, 
luid at Fans a certain ointment of “ Mme. de Bonnjiarte ” 
was sold which was a sovereign remedy for the skin. Her 
moUicr muat send her a small pot at once by a Swfsv, 
M. do Chatcauvneux, who was rcturuiiig to Geneva. This 
remedy cost ten or twelve francs a pot, and she must see tltat 
it vios quite fresh and pack it up so that the bearer should 
not know what it was, otherwise, “ the news would be all 
over Geneva,” 

Tlic good ^r. de Chatcauvjcux perfonned his cummitnion 
and called to see Dclphinc, bringing tlic precioui pot and, at 
Uio same time, to give her news of M. and ^fme. de Ikai/ilcr«. 
lie could not find praises enough for the little fUhtr and 
constantly spoke of him. He was clmruiing and mjVI with 
delightful simplicity, “but M. de IJoufili-rs i» sfdJ 
joung. And this in spite of his cighty'fi^e of nge. 

Admit that he Ls amusing, his kindness ami (.'dib n» m a/a 
extreme. It is only people of Uwt age who/.j | /,;n /.»/,. fori 
there an: no oUicrs who are ruilly go/xj.hi triz/l,’* 

^rhe cold, anxiety conctniing her U dlfj, hi4 (I>< r uJ/jz-w 
of her life were trjlle* compaatl wriih uiy/Ur yptf Aitifh 
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()veru‘iu>linwl Hie unimp|jy faiiiily, Elzear, a-s ue have seen, 
hud "rown intimate with .Mine, de StaeJ, and when he was 
not at Coppet he carried on a regular correspondence witli 
her. In April, IHHJ, this corre--'pondence was seized, and lus 
Fouclu; was no longer there ho protect Delphine’s brother, 
the imiiappy young man w/us arrested and confined in the 
fortress of \'incennes by the orders of Savun'. Mine, de 
Boulllers was a.>toimded at this unex[)ected severity and 
f’earetl every kind of catastropfie. Already she had vi>ions of 
her unhajipy son paying with his life for his impioident 
correspondence. She induced her friends to intervene and 
Used all the iulluence she posses.',ed, but to no purpose, for 
Savary remainetl inflexible. When Delphine heard of her 
brother’s misfortune she did not hesitate for a moment ; she 
decided, whatever might be the cost, to entiiist Astolphe to 
the care of Berstiicher and Koreff, and started for Paris to 
support the courage of her mother in this hard trial. There 
she spent six weeks in a round of audiences and petitions. 
At lengtli, from iMarshal Oudinot, whom she knew very well, 
she secured a promise that Elzear should soon be restored to 
his family. Sfie therefore started off somewhat reassured and 
rejoined Astolphe at the end of Jime. She found him ill in 
the house of her friends, the Odier family, who had kindly 
taken him in and nursed him as well as they could dmdng 
her absence. A window sash had been the cause of his 
illness. It had not been sufHciently raised and the j^oung 
man had put his head out of the window and struck the 
sash violently ^vhen he was withdrawing. A few days after- 
wards he was seized with a violent feverish attack. To 
complete the disaster ICoreff was at Berne and was also ill. 
Astolphe was greatly changed, had grovm pale and thin, 
and became feverish every evening. Mine, de Custine an- 
nounced this disastrous news to her mother and concluded 
her letter with these disturbing lines : “ I am sad and 
wearied to death ; unhappy because I have left you and 
have learnt nothing of you. In short, you can have no idea 
of my depression ; I can only write you one word to-day. 
When will fate weary of pei'secuting me ? Let me hear from 
you often, very often, I beg. Do not tell Nanette that 
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Astolphc IS lU , tell her that I iTTtxed safely a:id that I uill 
nntc to her by the first post.’' 

l^iic next tlay she wrote as she had promised to her dear 
N'lnette, But, ivith touching solicitude, she sa^s nothing 
about ^Vstolphe’s condition, being anxious to spare her gnef 
and apprehension IJic constant doiotion ivhich sheshou-s 
for this old servant who had become the friend of the family 
IS certainly touching 

“ Geneva, G ^ 

“Wo liavc arrived safelj, Nichctte I have given ^our 
letter to )our son and ho uill soon reply, ho nos verj glad 
to sec Us again AVo shall stay for a few dajs here and then 
wc shall go to Bemo, where jou must wnte to me under the 
name of the fnend jjosfr reslante Let me hear all about 
JOU and all about my mother Take care of jouiNclfand 
hope that wo may meet again sooner than uc oipcct to do- 
1 can only write a line, for I have a thousand things to do, 
and am rather tired after my joumcv Tel] my mother 
that I am not writing to daj b^usc I feel a little unwell, 
and tint 1 will write bj the first post and am a little moru 
satisfied than jesterday about the matter of winch I spoke 
to her Give her tlicsc hues to read and tell her that 1 send 
her best love atul liave constantly thought of her and the 
poor prisoner I hope she will wnte often 

“rarewcll, ^iche, wc all send you our love” 

At Icngtii Astolpiic’s health improved and all apprclicn* 
Nions were relieved by another piece of news at tins time. 
El7ear hod been set at liberty , it is true Unit he wiu exiled 
to a distance of fifty leagues from Pans, but that was a 
trific Dclplnnewas in exultation mid wrote to her mother 
etpn-asing her delight at this Jiappy termination of a 
dangerous adventure 

The mhabitaiits of Geneva Uieinvclvos, when iiicy dis* 
covered tlxat Delphine\ society vriw» no longer likely to 
compromise them, sliowcd Uiemselvcs more sociable “The 
good news ha^i produced a slringe effect Upon Uictn, you 
li IV c no idea how kind Uiey have been ^mce EUear wiu set 

> To MUr Nseetta M^ml, Hue ile Miroiacsnil, No. 19, F«tiix>jr„ 
fct* Xfooor^, 1‘am. 
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at liberty. There has been a general rush to congratulate 
me. 

However, Mine, de Custine grew steadily more weary of 
the stay at Geneva: “The place is bewitched,” .she writes, 
“and I hate it as much ns I hate its tire.some people.” As 
Korell' was still at Herne anti his ab.sence was a source of 
an.xiety, she resolved to go and .^ee him, and naturally took 
A.stolphe and Berstiicher with her. She was delighted at 
once by the warm welcome extended to her by the j^eople of 
Iterne. 

“/a/y 30. 

“ We are delighted to have left Geneva. The sight of 
other people and other countries makes us feel how fully 
jiatified we were in detesting the people of Geneva. I 
must make an exception in favour of the Odier family, who 
have been charming, but for the rest I can say nothing. I 
hate the town, and the cold politeness of the people is even 
more insulting than their kicks. Here there is a general 
kindliness which puts you at ease at once, although we have 
not yet seen many people, in the first place, because Astolphe 
is not yet well, and then because I have been ill in my turn. 
We have been kindly received, with all Swiss goodness, at 
the house of M. de Freudenreich. The whole family is as 
ple:isant to us as people can only be in this country. What 
a difference between them and those AVTetched Geneva 
people ! ” 

Astolphe’s health improved by degrees, but the poor youth 
had been terribly tried. He wTites a moving description of 
his sufferings to his grandmother on October 4 : 


“ Berne^ October 4. 

“ I have really been in a sad condition. Can you imagine 
anything worse than to have intelligence enough' to under- 
stand that one is stupid, to be just capable of realising one’s 
nonentity ? This is what I have felt for many months. I 
was totally incapable of clear tli ought or keen feeling. 
Suffering had placed a mute upon the strings of. my soul, 
and I was cut off from the world by a veil of sadness.. I had 
even come to fear any piece of good news or a happy event. 
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thinking that I was unworthy of happiness, as I was in- 
capable of enjoying it or even realising it. These bad days 
are past, like many others. Our ^\eM:uIapius has eventually 
cured me, after exhausting all tlie means which his art 
prosidcb. In consequence he has put two blisters on my 
neck, two on my arms, and two on my back, and has gi%en 
me back tlic use of my head and my heart. For the last 
few days I have felt quite well, my sight is no longer blurred, 
and there is no band of iron round my head. But it is now 
four months since the accident took place.” 

Reassured henceforward concerning the fate of her brotlicr, 
Dclphinc tliought that she might be able to enjoy in peace 
the delights of her new residence. She was disappointed. 
She liad hardly recovered from the cruel emotions through 
which she had p.asscd than a netv and pressing care came to 
disturb her peace of mind. Aslolphe was summoned to 
France by the Conscription. Tlic young man hail been 
nlr(uxdy obliged to appear before the military autlioritics on 
one occasion, but his state of health hod then secured Ids 
immediate dismissal. But Uic Imperial Anny liod sufTcred 
so many losses that it was more than ever in need of young 
soldicrb. .jVstolphe's exemption was annulled, and he was 
again summoned to Geneva for a second examination. No 
doubt he would hn>c been declared fit for service on this 
occasion, and a departure for the army was equivalent to his 
dcatli sentence. Mine, dc Custinc was in despair that there 
wa't no means of withdru^ring; he must either appcir or 
buy a substitute. Dclphinc seized at this latter altcniati'c : 
“We arc trying to find one,” slic writes, “but at what a 
price ! ” Once agjiin the poor woman ga\c way bencatli the 
weight of the miseries and misfortunes which came u{X}n her 
witliout mercy or relaxation : 

“ I am o\crwhchned wiU» grief, anxiety and dcsjiair. Our 
woes arc infinite ; I Iw'e no longer strength or will to bear 
liiem. I mil thoroughly divipixiinted and weary.” 

A few d.i}'» afterwards jVstoIphe's case was scltlctl and llie 
NubsUtute was found. Though Delpldue was reassured for 
Uie moment she hatl m.u»y other griefs, and could not regard 
the future without a sense of terror: 
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“Beiine, October 20. 

‘‘Our health is improved; Astolphe is well and I am 
tolerably so. That is no longer the worst point. It is the 
future that disturbs the present ; it is so dark and obscure 
that we cannot see our way and to think of it is to feel a 
cold hand upon one’s heart. What are we to do or where 
are we to go My heart is torn by a thousand anxieties 
and I have no rest. Do not leave my letters lying about, 
burn them. What has become of Nanette ? Please see her 
as often as you can, for I am afraid something has happened 
to her. 

“ I have just received a letter from the Genie of a 
pleasanter nature than usual. 

“ It is raining in torrents and one can hardly see. I feel 
as sad as the weather and have not a gleam of hope in my 
heart, either for the present or for the fritm-e. Take care of 
yom’self and avoid your dreadful colds ; wrap up well when 
you are going out, but not too much indoors.” 

It was fated that Delphine should never have a moment’s 
rest upon her painful path, and that every day should bring 
its own sorrow. After the imprisonment of Elzear, the 
illness of Astolphe, and his summons to join the flag she 
thought that she might be able to enjoy a little rest. She 
was mistaken. In the course of her jornmey to Italy she 
had grown deeply attached to Koreff and thought that he 
shared the feeling; the idea that this new tie might 
be broken had never entered her mind. What Avas her grief 
and despair Avhen the young doctor came one day and 
informed her that he would be obliged to return to Germany 
where matters of business and his future prospects required 
his presence. It Avas not a final departure, he Avould soon 
return and resume their pleasant intimacy, but for the sake 
of their common interests , it Avas surely his business to 
make certain of the future. Delphine Avas crushed ; it Avas 
the last stroke of fate and, perhaps, the most cruel. She 
made every attempt to dissuade KorefF but could only 
secure his promise that he Avould retmm. 

Koreff therefore abandoned the little colony in November, 
1813, and started for Germany. Delphine Avas overwhelmed 
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witli grief at liiss departure and remained inconsolable for 
montlis. She did not hide from her mother the mental 
anguish with which she was slniggling. She writes to her 
on No\ ember 29, from Berne ; 

“Here we arc still and here we propose to stay. I wisli 
you were with us. I am sod and more than sad at tlic 
departure of our friend. He lca\es a gap whicli no one cun 
fill and a ^oid in our aflcctions which is c\en more felt 
tlian tlic lack of his society. You can base no idea of what 
he has been to us, especially since we have been so 
unfortunate. Ho will return, tliat at least is hi» desire and 
our hope, os soon os he has settled his monetary affairs. 
But who can say what the future will bring fortli? And 
who can settle anytliing now? However, we must hope for 
the best and we must decci\e ourselves m order to live. He 
writes to me by every post, but what a difference between 
writing and speaking at the present lime! However, tlic 
tiling is done and the only remedy is his return ; all my 
Uioughts cling to it 

I do not feel any too well ; the climate and vexation arc 
undermining my healtli. You may be quite sure tliat I 
wrap up well. This country is a small Siberia for cold ; but 
these things arc very trifling and if we had no other sorrow's 
we should be happy. 

” Just tliink that I met Mmc. Simons here {Mile. Lange), 
she is still cluvriuing and talked to me of you and of Elzt^r. 
1 tliink that you hacxily know her more than I. ^Vhat 
people one meets on a wandering life; it is quite amusing. 
As you may imagine, she will not do to fall b.ick upon, but 
she has amused me for tlic iiioiiicnt. 

“We live ill complete retirement, especially since our 
friend li is gone. AVc read and write and wait for jxxst day s ; 
that is the whole of our existence. I cannot eat or sleep ; I 
go out for m\ airing to get used to Uic climate, and I bless 
die end of e.ach day Imping llwt tlic next will be better." 

The cLiys went by and ^(uie. de CiL'.tine’s grief remained 
uncliangwt Nothing brings any consolation to her broken 
heart and her letters oiv but one long lamentation. On 
Ut'o.mbt.r 10 die writes to her ciollier : 

“Pardun me if 1 write at such long intervoL, but I aui so 
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sad and unhappy ; I might say so much and I can write so 
little that in my depression I had rather be silent. Since 
oui’ friend went away life is but one long dark night. He 
often wi’ites, but vast is the difference, and in a time of 
storms it is a grief not to hear the same thunder roaring. 
He thought he was acting for the best ; he looked to the 
future, a mistake of his age ; he thought he was securing his 
future happiness and mine. Do not speak of his journey to 
anyone, I beg, and above all not to Nanette. 

“We spend the saddest of lives since our friend went away ; 
there is no amusement or distraction. We hardly ever go 
out and we pass the time in order to reach post days, for 
they can bring some relief from all our misfortunes. It is 
something when they bring letters from the absent ones, but 
what we want is news of their return. The pitiless march of 
time will, perhaps, bring this day and will dry many tears. 
But when this will be I cannot say. 

“ Farewell ; my health is poor and my cheerfulness has 
gone. Astolphe, whose youth should be the delight of us 
all, is older than Methuselah. With me it is the contrary ; 
the older I grow, the stronger I feel in mental courage and 
youth. You will laugh at this, and ^vith reason, for it is 
ridiculous, but, at the same time, it is true.” 



CHAPTER XXX 


VLBMUAaY— OCTOWERj iSl-i 

Astolpho me«t8 l^Ionaicur at Vcwu) — Tlta Pnoco's Court— Tho 
amto^ueA«8 — Amv&l At Pana — Astolphc'a cmbamusmcat— Ue 
begs bis mother to como and meet him — Mmo- do Custioc rotunia 
to Paris— Stay at Fervaques. 

lx February, 1814, Mmo. do Custinc was still at Bcnic with 
her son. She then heard tliat Uio Comte d'Artois had just 
arrived at Bate and uas preparing to retuni to France in the 
train of the foreign armies. Although Die future was still 
very dork she feared that the days of the Empire vrcrc 
numbered. Possibly the Bourbons would return to tliu 
throne and tiiea it would be advisable to be one of the first 
to meet the tujw rcgiiiux If she desired nothing for herself, 
.iVsiolphc must at least have his sliarc of these advantages. 
Forgetting her past ardent republicanism she resolved to go 
to Bale aud a&k for an audience of the Comte d'Artois, and to 
present her son who, she said, waa burning to sene the good 
cause and die for lus legitimate princes. The Comte d’Arlois 
liked Mnic. dc Sabnm greatly, ami was neillicr spoilt nor 
impressed by the abundance of his partisans. He rcccivetl 
Uelphiue very kindly and willingly granted her the per- 
mission whicli she asked. Astoipbc vras autliurised to follow 
him .uid to fonn |wrt of his modest Court 

Mine, de Cuitine retunietl to Benic In high delight and 
^Vstolplie prepared for his dL‘[urtun; without losing a 
moment He v»as delighted, thought himself a jicrsoiugc of 
some i«HKjrtujce mid alrv.uly saw himself placing a |jart 
uhicli was to be extremely brilliant Hi« first care waj to 
order from Uie tailor of Moigu a fine oidesde^-camp's 
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costume, bedizened with gold lace. Then he said farewell 
to his mother and Berstbcher, who remained in sadness at 
Berne, and started, full of enthusiasm, to join Monsieur, 
who meanwhile had established himself at Vesoul. To part 
from her son at such a moment was a cruel sacrifice for 
Delphine, but her anxiety for the future had outweighed 
all other considerations. None the less her uneasiness was 
great and she shed abundant tears at the departm-e of her 
son, whose precarious health she had watched for so many 
years with anxious love, and who was leaving his mother’s 
protection for the first time. 

Astolphe, like a good son, attempted to soothe his 
mother’s anxiety. He wrote to her from Neuchatel on 
March 1 : 

“ Try to calm your anxiety, for you must take care of 
yourself, and worry of this kind always wears people away. 
Providence has disposed of me in taking me from you, and 
will watch over what it has taken ; believe this and have the 
courage to believe it. I am going to ask you for something 
which would seem futile to a freethinker, but I think a great 
deal of it ; it is to pray for me twice a day, a quarter of an 
hour in the morning and a quarter of an hour in the evening. 
You can say whatever you like; the nature of the words 
does not matter, provided they are offered in the hope of 
obtaining only eternal benefits. Ask what may be necessary 
for the elevation and purity of my soul, and never miss this 
daily half hour, whatever may happen.” 

Astolphe had barely passed the frontier than his illusions 
and his enthusiasm collapsed. His early letters show how 
completely he was disenchanted ; he even wonders whether 
his mothei’, in her blind affection, had not been unduly and 
regrettably precipitate.^ In the first place, he is horrified at 
the dreadful situation of France ; the countries which he 
crossed seemed to produce nothing but Cossacks ; flocks and 
herds and the tillers of the soil had given place to hordes of 
brigands. He is then astounded to perceive that the party 
to which he had just attached himself was completely for- 

^ Astolphe’s correspondence with his mother in 1814, from which we 
borrow the following details, was published by M. Bonnefon in the Revue 
Bleue (October, 1907). It had been communicated to him by M. La 
Caille. 
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gotten in the country and had no standing there, E'cn the 
foreigners seemed to kno\v^ notliing about it. The allies \%cre 
at the gates of Paris, and had not spoken a %vord about the 
Bourbons. jVtany talked of peace witli Bonaparte, others of 
peace witJi the Senate and a llcgency. If peace «cre made 
without mention of the Bourbons, he would ha^c coni' 
promised himself to no purpose, and haie nacriGccd his wiioic 
future in order to pay his court to the Comte d'Artois, a 
\ery poor compensation- Tliese prudent reflections had 
considerably cooled the >oung man's ardour, and he pro- 
ceeded to rejoin the Prince \cry deliberately. It must bo 
admitted that he was rather tempted to return to Switzer- 
land than to tra\cl away from it. llowcicr, as he could not 
remain indefinitely in this situation, he made up his mind 
and presented liiinscif before the Prince at Vcsoul. lie was 
yery kindly rccciied, but tlie court iras indeed a strange 
assembly : 

**Her« we have a court in AiH form and full magui/iccnco, 
and my awkwardness therein is a sight to behold. My 
sword between my Icg>, my hat under my arm, with a 
uuiforiu cut by a tailor of Merges, I am an extremely 
ridiculous figure. I Iia\c not >ct dropped my Imt, but I 
keep catching mj self m my spurs, and I never have a hand 
free to do aiiytliing. Fortunately, tlierc are plenty of people 
no less badly rigged up, and no one p^iys the least attention 
to it." 

Astolphc would probably have been unable to bear his new 
life if he had not found in attendance upon Monsieur a 
charming young man, almost of his own age, Alexis de 
Noaillcs. 'llic two }oung men became clo-«c friends and 
sjwnt a great [wrt of their lime to^*ther. 

No sooner had Astolphc found time to make acr^uaintance 
with tile Princes adhcnLiits than he perceived witli grief that 
his appalieasioRs had bcui fully justified ; hisdlsillusiunmtnt 
was great luid complete. Brought up by hii moUitr in 
liberal ide.as, he u.k> astounded by vihit he saw and haird. 
'Ihe gim.ral tone of those surrounding Uic Prince wav 
deplorable and tlic old soldiers of Condos anuy were so 
ridiculous in Uicir boastful manners that tliey wia: known os 
the 
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The Court was already divided into two hostile parties, the 
Pietists and the Unbelievers, who were at daggers drawn. 
At the Prince’s table the talk ‘‘ ran only upon horses, dogs 
and good cheer ” : 

“ Our party is supported by such feeble creatures that I 
blush for them. When I hear the entry announced of a 
Knight of Saint Louis and a woman of rank I am always 
tempted to run away at full speed. They see none but 
low-class people, men and women of no accomit. They talk 
of cutting off somebody’s fears, whipping somebody else and 
branding others, but the song that is heard on every side is, 
‘ We want the old regime, unadulterated,’ the old regime with 
its abuses, as M. de Narbonne says.” 

The Prince was not so narrow-minded as his partisans : 
“ Monsieur was saying the other day that clear-sightedness 
or comprehension were of no use to the people, and that the 
Russians were the happiest nation in the world.” 

All this talk disgusted the young aide-de-camp, and the 
more capable he became of judging the character of 
Monsiem’’s party the more he regretted the decision which he 
had so lightly made at his mother’s instigation. 

“We are about,” he writes, “ to attach our name to a party 
Avhich probably will not be that of Prance and which we can 
no longer abandon without dishonour and disgrace. We are 
proceeding to tie our hands and deprive ourselves of all 
means of effectively helping the country. If I had thought 
that a French Prince needed the support of five hundred 
thousand foreigners to reconquer Prance, I should never have 
espoused his cause.” 

All that he saw inspired him with such discouragement 
that he very seriously thought of leaving the Comte d’ Artois 
and going back to his mother : “ The greatest mistake one 
can make is to persist in a mistake ; to sacrifice opinions, 
fortune, mother, and country to pay one’s court at Vesoul 
seems to me the height of madness.” 

At the moment when Astolphe was seriously considering 
the idea of returning to Switzerland events rapidly changed ; 
the situation and prospects seemed to become more favourable 
for the Bourbons. The Prince, after many representations, 
was at length authorised by the Russian commander to establish 
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Iiinisclf at Nancy, and he therefore went tiiithcr immediately, 
folloucd by his partisans. Iliis fortunate change in events 
modified A&toipbes intentions and he also went to Nancy. 
Duz*ing the da\s which he spent ill this town the >oung innii 
quotes a strange incident which throws a lurid light upon tlie 
behaviour of the various nationalities who overran his countrj. 
He relates that a foreign ofiicer was stopped five Icaguas from 
the town by a party of well-armed peasants. They asked 
his nationality. “Prussian,'* he replied. “Tlien,” answered 
the leader of the peasants, “you are our brother. Had you 
been a Russian or Austrian wc should have shot jou." The 
Russians devastated the countiyside, plundering and burning 
without mercy, and the exasperation of the inliabibuits 
reached the point of despair. As events became more 
favourable the Comte d’ Artois and his suite maile tlicir way 
towards Paris under the protection of tJie foreign annits. 

“Hjo march of cvenh, has been miraculous. Woadvance, 
driven on by a fair wind; ail is fiivourablc and nil succeeds. 
Wuliaveinodc mistakes but no matter, wc slmll bo great 
men." 

The nearer he approached to the capital, the more ua.<? the 
}Oung man horrified by the sight of France and the dreadful 
poverty to hIucIi the people wen* rc'ducetl. The following 
touching description to his mother i» worth quoting : 

“ Tile nicmories of ourjouniey have ieft me profoundly 
soil. The state of Champagne and the neighbourhood of 
Paris on the cast and nortJi is enough to make one weep. 
The Covvicks Imvc conmiitted horrible outrages; our poor 
jx>opIe ore crashed ami brut-dised by iiuNfortunc and have 
not even the strcngUi to comphuii. Every moment I am 
obh’gwl to tdl III) seif, * This is France, I am in France,’ («> 
believe tlie fact. Since wre left Vilry’ and inaxlc our way into 
the country we seem to luive lo»t the sense of huiring ; there 
is not a m*, not a song or a v»oni to be he.inl in tlie stnxts 
or in the high rauix .’^fcn ore to be seen sitting Ix'fore (htir 
hoaxes, which are dtprivtsl of doors winJowj, tojd funiilure, 
mid Ruv.rans go goliopiog through tlie streets. And fur fifl) 
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leagues the sight is the same everywhere. Everything smaller 
than a town or city has been utterly devastated ; numbers of 
villages have been burnt and the whole country is a desolation. 
Fear and stupor are painted upon every countenance. I had 
no idea that such devastation was possible. I was greatly 
struck by the resignation of all whom I questioned concerning 
their losses.” 

At length Astolphe entered Paris with the Prince on 
April 12. The next day he wrote to his mother and informed 
her of the state of public feeling, of future possibilities and 
of the rumours which he had heard : 

“ I have never seen anything so extraordinary as the boule- 
vards and they never seemed so beautiful to me as yesterday. 
But the indifference and carelessness of these people who 
dress to amuse themselves and run to see any new sight, not 
so much from curiosity as in order to show themselves off, 
filled me with profound pity. I cannot say how astounded I 
was, as we passed before the Theatre Fran 9 ais, to see the 
crowd pressing in at the door as usual. “ IVhat,” I thought, 
“ our Princes are returning to Paris to-day, Bonaparte is 
leaving Fontainebleau for the Isle of Elba, and half Paris, 
not knowing how to spend the evening, is hastening to crowd 
the seats to hear Mile. Duchesnoy screech or to see Mile. 
Mezeray make faces. These people would more readily lose 
their kings than their actors. 

“ Furthermore, everyone says that Civil War is a chimera, 
that Bonaparte is more completely crushed than if he were 
dead, and that his own cowardice has contributed to dethrone 
him even more than the weapons of his enemies. For the 
sake of the peace of France I hope he may be assassinated 
during his voyage. At present it is generally admitted 
that admiration of the great man is dishonoui-able. This is 
the popular notion among the people and is to be heard 
everywhere. I shoxild fear him still more if he were dead ; 
the memory of him might be fatal to us. 

“ You will be interested to hear that people are resuming 
their titles and that etiquette has been in full swing since 
yesterday in all its wearisome severity, a thing to avoid. To 
my tailor I have resolved to appear as a count; they say 
that princes have to wait a week for a pair of trousers, dukes 
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a fortnight, and counts and inarquisci tlirec uceks. Such is 
niy fate. I a.sked iny tailor this morning what was tlic 
fashion in coats and he replied indignantly, ‘Sir, what 
fashion could there iia\c been for the last three niontlis ? 
^Vc ha\e had other things to think about.’ 

“No one knows what the position of the Bourbons was in 
France, and ‘Monsieur’ an unintelligihle title. People 
ask what Louis XVI waa, get up the genealogies of our 
prince^, and speak of tlicm like pictures retlisco\crcd in some 
old church." 

The next day Astolphe writes again. On this occasion he 
has completely changed his riews concerning the Parisians, 
and is quite ready to recognise his mistake ; 

“-/pn7 14. 

“I am now going to make amends. I slandcretl the 
Parisians in iny lost letter; their enthusiasm is beyond 
belief, it is fabulous. Notliing hkc it has c\cr been seen; 
c'ciybody lias gone mad. The finger of God is to be seen 
c^ciywhcrc. Proridcncc is about the streets; atheism has 
always been frightful but now it is ridiculous; heroism is the 
order of the day. On the day of the Battle of Pons women 
walked about the BoulevanL drcsscil os if for Lungclmmps, 
waitcil for the allies and cliecrcil tJic Uus.dan ii)mi)eror. 
And ^et cannon'halls and shells were raining upon Paris and 
stniek the house of Mine, dc VnudLinont among others, but 
no one felt any fear. E%cr>onc is ruined, for the fanners 
can pay notliing, but no one condders the fact and there h 
L utliuskasm gencnil and iiimicnsc.’* 

No sooner was lie in Paris than ^Vstolphc went to [uy Ins 
res|)ccU to his gnindmoUier, but he did not Ks.m wholly 
satis/Ietl with his ivceptioii: 

“ I have seen my grandinolhtr," he writes, “good fortmie 
makes no more impression upon her Uian misfortune. In 
her e)cs I hold a vuy* brilliant position, but she wai not 
more xificctiunate on that account. I o[)<.ntxl my inoutii to 
Ull her that I liad ItA jou dx wetks ago; wiUiout allowing 
me time to finisli she said, * Wlut, ^uu liave Uxii six vvecks 
in Paris!' Hu* mind wanders. .M. de Boulilers ij gieatJ) 
cli.uigLd,butslic not in the least. Nanelteis wonderfully vtcIJ." 
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Some days afterwards he was invited to dine with Mrae. de 
Boufflers and on this occasion his reception was somewhat 
warmer : 

“ I have been dining to-day with your mother and was 
much better pleased ; I suppose one needs to get accustomed 
to them. The Troubadour was there and I was delighted 
with him ; he is a converted character.” 

Astolphe did not confine his visits to his family, he also 
paid his respects to Chateaubriand whose patronage was not 
to be neglected. He had just published his pamphlet, 
“ Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” which had caused a vast 
sensation and the author seemed likely to play an important 
part. The Genie received Astolphe kindly and promised his 
support. The young man’s ideas were now completely 
changed. Pie no longer regretted his journey to Vesoul or 
the fact that he had been among the first to join Monsieur’s 
fortunes. He hoped that he would speedily reap the fruits 
of his conduct but he ^vill not put in any claim, being per- 
suaded that everything will be offered to him. 

April 16. 

“ Can you imagine,” he writes, “ that a month ago we were 
only partisans and that we are reigning in France to-day ? I 
can congratulate myself upon my conduct hitherto. At the 
same time to ask for anything would be to run the risk of 
losing all my advantages. The dress I wear will carry me 
wherever I ought to be ; it is the envy of all Paris and only 
those who were first at Monsieur’s Court have the right to 
wear it. We are called the First Royalists. We say that 
six weeks ago we were only fit to be hung, and we are now 
making a reputation which is bound to increase.” 

The yomig man, however, speedily perceived his mistake ; 
no one thought of him or troubled about him, and he Avrote 
in bitterness : 

“ In this coimtry one is so easily set aside that we must 
labour constantly at the oars, not merely to advance but to 
maintain our position.” 

Astolphe felt somewhat lost in this society, which was 
wholly strange to him, and amid the universal upheaval he 
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docs not know in ^^hat direction to turn; in his letters he 
begs his mother to come and join liiin as soon as possible : 

“ It is dreadful for a Frcuclnvoinan to bo so far from Paris 
to-dayi^he sa}s; “I need }ou greatly. I am lost in the \ast 
and iingerous \'korld without }our aidvicc and support"^ 

Naturally, the scramble fbr places made him uneasy. 
Astolplie '\as anxious to secure an appointment, but the 
question was, ^\hich? Ilis whole life uas at stake and he 
could not decide without consulting his mother. Then he 
wanta tact and cannot ask. He liad attempted to secure an 
appointment on the staff of the Due dc Berry but failed. It 
will be tbc same in e\cry attempt he makes. A woman and 
a mother is far dexerer . 

You can be ^e^y useful to me bore; women alone know 
how to make requests. People ha\e '^o great an idea of }OU 
tliat )ou will have great influence in this business. Madame 
has spoken of )ou to sc\cnU people. You can ask a private 
audience of Monsieur and my business would be settled in 
that one M'slt” 

The Genic, whom be consulted, advised him to take scnncc 
in tliG King's Household. Astolphe’s particular desire was 
to be attached to tlic staff of Monsieur, but be would never 
venture to ask for a place. Mental isolation, want of 
guidance, the disappointments winch he experienced, and 
above all tlic rise of his natural temperament, brought a new^ 
fit of melancholy and misantliropy u|)on the >oung man. 
lake his uncle ElzAar, he often feels a vague depression 
which he csinnot forget and an invincible dislike for society. 
He confesses Ibi-* disquieting defect to his moUier: 

“I cannot find anything anywhere to satisfy me, and the 
future whicli appears before me seems a hundrwl times more 
tlrciulful Uiaii mlsforlunc. The Court vrill be Uic death of 
me if I Iiave to attend it as I have been doing since my stay 
Iicre. It is tile Pal.ace of Stupidity and I should die of it 
Oh! for Swititrland and Itily. We did not know hovr 
liappy we really were at Home. How decjily I regn-t my 
liberty. I am moit depressed and feel overwhelmed vrith all 
the wreUhwluess of happiness." 

Somewhat anxious coiictnimg her son's huvlth and fearing 
Uuit isokition might Imean lU-effect upon lu'm, apart from 
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his strong desire to see her, Mme. de Custine resolved not to 
prolongher stay in Switzerland and left Berne with Berstocher, 
reaching Paris at the end of May. She hastened to comply 
with Astolphe’s desires and began an interminable series of 
interviews and requests, discoiu'aged by no rebuffs. But 
place-hunters Avere numberless and bewildering; she received 
kindly words and promises for the future but nothing more. 
After several months of this painful anxiety, in Avhich hope 
was constantly folloAved by disillusionment, Astolphe’s 
depression made him ill, and his mother seized the oppor- 
tunity to carry him away Avith her to Fervaques, which she 
had abandoned for two years. The good air and the delight 
of seeing the old Chateau again AA^ould restore their health. 
In September they are once more installed at home, expecting 
M. and Mme. de Boufflers, Avho had promised them a visit : 

“ Peuvaoues, September 7. 

“ Astolphe is now fairly aa'cII and so is the friend. But so 
much cannot be said of the Aveather. For the last tAvo days 
Ave have had a hurricane and cannot put our noses out of 
doors for fear of being bloAvn aAvay. If I Avere near you I 
might let myself go before the Avind and try this neAv mode 
of locomotion, but meanAvhile, the gale is breaking and 
shattering ever 3 rthing. My poor trees and floAvers are a 
miserable sight, and you Avill see nothing of them. Tell 
your husband that he must respect my cabbages, the only 
things Avhich the blasts have spared. We are also keeping 
for him the beetroots and turnips, Avhich are admirable ; but 
come soon, for time is also a great deA'^ourer of vegetables. 

I am so sorry to hear of yom' headaches ; you should adopt 
some treatment for them and persevere AAuth it. Try taking 
camomile in the morning Avhen you Avake up. You ought 
not to let this trouble become permanent.” 



ciiAPixn XXXI 
ocTOULn, 1814 — JDL\, 1815 

A&toipbo GtarU for Vienna &3 uttachu to M tie T&llo>niniI — Tho 
CoDgrws— llino do Ciulmea fnends— Her lifo at Vans— Kotum 
of Foucliu to France— Death of tho Chcxalicr do Boudlers— 
Astolphus health cauacs hia mother aniict>— Return from tho 
Isle of Elba— Tho Hundred Da}a— Foucbii in othco— Return of 
I/)uia Will— Dismissal of Fouch6 

K October, 181 1, Astolphe again in Pans with hia 
niollitr, after a sLa) at Pertaque?}, wliere he Imtl a'cotcatl 
hia hcaltli Xotwilhilandiiig man) rutsons for th*.couragt- 
mciit, he nxiuubled his solicitatiuiis to secure some p 02 >ition 
winch he thought lit. Imtl doersed for his ^c.d in tlie liourlxin 
ciuso. llaweter, ut> one tliought of Inin and lie rcctned 
nolinng but tague promises and fairwonis Ver) fortiuutcl) 
for him, Im* friend, Akxia dc Xanilus hiui just Ixxn appomUxl 
atlnclic to du Tallc^mnd, who UtUi conunissioned to 
rtpruscnt Prance .it the CougreM of \ luinuL Noaillm 
proposed that Astolphe should coinu uitli him mid under- 
took to sceure him a {>usition in the PrinceS suite, uhich 
would provide lutii with occujiatiun mid bnng him forwanl. 
Mniu de Cu-stine otUisul her son to accept, and Uic two 
)oung men starteti clutrfulU for Vienna at the end of 
October. Astulphc virotc to his mother immetliutel) upm 
Ills amvid . * 

* \iU'ihe« n^m^ixind x>c« dcrrcj the Cusgre^ of Viciuu has brru 

L atJul nl oj M in the I tnu ( Vsguat, llllU). It LaJ 

L'o.a c«u.(.i.inicatrj to h ca by M LsCail^c. irvu this conTijcoicoce 
«e Lurrvw the Mbsting Ultcrb 
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November 2, 1814. 

“The journey which we have just hnished entirely 
resembles a dream. To see the towns, rivers, and mountains 
/ly past one, to be amid an imknowi people, to hear an 
unknown language, and to experience changed customs and 
all without leaving one’s seat is astounding. I seemed 
to have turned a somersault in my sleep and to have 
fallen out of my bed into Vienna. The period of this 
journey seems not to have been part of my life ; the last 
week had neither hours nor nights, nor days. We seem to 
have come from Paris to Vienna with one jolt ; we have seen 
nothing but our o^vn carriage and here we are, arrived, 
without eating or sleeping or stopping for a moment except 
to repair the carriages. 

“ We arrived this morning at six o’clock. Alexis has seen 
M. de Talleyrand, and has spoken to him of me. He replied 
graciously but without any definite promises. ‘I do not 
know how we can use him,’ he said, ‘ but bring him to me. 
After all he will always be useful to go into society and tell 
us his observations.’ ” 

Astolphe’s somewhat modest responsibilities were, in fact, 
confined to this occupation. But he dined every day 
at the Prince’s table and heard the most interesting and 
brilliant conversation in the world. At Vienna Astolphe 
met once more the famous Korelfi After leaving Mme. de 
Custine at Berne he had made his way into the good graces 
of the Prince von Hardenberg,^ Chancellor of Prussia, and had 
become his secretary. It was a great relief for Mme. de 
Custine to know that her son was in the neighbourhood of 
the doctor in whom she had such confidence. 

Astolphe was most warmly welcomed by the society of 
Vienna. The Prince de Ligne, who had been veiy fond of 
his grandmother, treated him like a son and gave him the 
r un of his house. He also made the acquaintance of 
Princess Clary, Princess Lubomirska, the Due Dalberg, 
M. de la Tour du Pin, Von Humboldt, the Duchesse de 
Sagan, etc. At Vienna he also made the acquaintance of 

^ Hardenberg (Charles Augustus, Count, and then Prince of), 1730-- 
1822. A Prussian statesman and the favourite of Queen Louise. 
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Frau \on Vamliagca \on £nsc, wife of the second secretary 
to the Prussian Legation. Her cleverness and her chann had 
made her really famous and her salon was very select. We 
shall meet with her again in Frankfort in a subsequent 
chapter. 

jVstoIphe's letters during the Congress are interesting. lie 
pokes fun at “all these big- wigs gathered round a green 
table, professing to rule the world and unaware that the 
nations arc no longer inclined to be go\erncd by the 
selfishness of pen-holders.” * 

“ Germany has reached the year '89 and this is a fact 
which all our old big-uigs of the Congress decline to 
undei’stand. We ourselves preach legitimacy, modemtion, 
and justice upon the housetops. But wc ore somewhat in 
the position of the fox who had lost his tail and 1 am afraid 
wc produce no great impression. We are going to have balls, 
entertainments and masquerades and it is said that the 
Emperor of Russia w’ill appear os Mars with oU tiic gods of 
01)mpus and all Uic nymphs of fable; in short, nothing will 
be wanting except hope. Hicre is a gloomy background to 
all this outward show.” 

As a matter of fact, enjoyment took the first place and 
jscrious business was left in Uic background. “The days at 
Vicniui,” wrote >on Vamlnigcn, “seem to be of a particular 
chmucter, changing into enjoyment c\ cry thing that comes in 
contact with tlicm ; the most ordinary and daily actions, 
Ciiting, drinking, walking, and lounging, become so many 
pretexts for entcrtoimiienls and rejoicings.” IBs wife 
expressed the same idea when she wrote : 

“ I now begin to understand what a Congress is. It is a 
mc'eting of people who are so liappy that Uicy are unable to 
sejiarate.” * 

llte Prince dc Ligiie suiimic'd up the (]ue9tiun in this 
humorous furmuLa: “The Congress dunces but it Ukes no 
steps,” 

Uliile .\stolphe h.i» staying at Vienna Mine. <le Cu^linc, 
Telie\cd of anxiety conceniing bim, set up house .\giun at 

* “Whst of ttfl Co^SrcM!** u.d TsIlcvrsr>J 

AvtoliJie. **Ttey sro too fn^bUord of on» saiUber U» sul loo 

tluia 1 to (vaie to u upJcfstsailiog.*' 

^ JliXil, by Jtxa Tst.*, IlscLcttf, 191U. 
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Paris and began to see something of her family and friends, 
from whom she had been separated for the last two years. 
Naturally she saw the Genie, and intercom’se was resumed as 
in the past. From time to time he came to lunch with her, 
but his appearances Avere few and far betAveen. He Avas 
more than ever absorbed by his intimacy Avith Mme. de 
Duras and by politics, for Avhich he found an increasing 
attraction ; his ambition Avas to be a minister. Astolphe, 
Avho had been informed by his mother of Rene’s ambitious 
projects, Avrote very sensibly: 

“ I am sorry to hear Avhat you say about the Genie, both 
on his account and on yours. Is it for the pleasm-e of over- 
coming difficulties that he Avishes to become minister ? 
Minerva has made him a poet, and I do not think that she 
Avill make him a minister. Even granted that it led to 
happiness, it Avould not be a Avise step.” 

The friends whom Delphine saAv most frequently Avere her 
dear Princesse de Vaudemont, eccentric as ever, but a faithful 
friend ; and also the Due d’Otrante, who had just spent 
several years out of France. He was in Italy Avith, Murat 
Avhen he heard of the Emperor’s resignation. As he had not 
abandoned his intention of playing some part he hastened to 
return, and established himself Avith his children in his 
Chateau of Ferrieres. Thus he was able to keep an eye upon 
events, and to turn them to advantage if a favourable 
opportunity should occur. From that moment he maintained 
a very intimate and affectionate correspondence Avith Mine, 
de Custine, but dealing almost entirely with political ques- 
tions. To this correspondence shall make but the briefest 
allusion.^ 

Mme. de Custine Avould have spent the Avinter compara- 
tively peaceably if she had not had the misfortune, in the 
month of January, to lose her stepfather, the Chevalier de 
Boufflers. For several years his health had been groAving 
feeble — misfortune, trial, poverty, and, above all, old age, had 
undermined his energetic temperament ; no one Avould have 
been able to recognise the broken Avrinkled old man, scarcely 

^ This correspondence has been published by M. Bardoux in his 
volume upon Mme. de Custine. It was communicated to him by 
M. La Caille. 
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able to Milk, Mho had lost his memory, os the smart and 
htry Chevalier de Boufllcrs, the author of “Aline, Queen of 
Goleonda,'" the life and soul of the Court of LuulviIIc,’’ to 
Mhom all Momeii Mere kind Unfortunately he Mas nothing 
inon, than a shadow and a memory, and mIicii he passed 
iMuy, in the arms of Ins wife, in the month of Januar), 1815, 
it Mas a happy rdcase Mmc de Boiiftlers' grief Mas pro- 
found , she lost the faitliful companion of her lift, the man 
Mhom she hod loved for tliirty eight jears, with unfailing 
ttndcnitss Slit was Icftalone vvitliout means, ill and almost 
blind, to bear the burden of iiiHrmity and the dilficulties ofa 
pretanous lift El/car and Dtlphint certainly loved her 
ttndtrly, but their lives vvtrt absorbed by so many cares that 
tilt poor Moman liad but too much reason to fear tlie sadness 
luid isolation of abandoned old agt Dclphme watched over 
her mother witli the best of care, but sht herself uiw so 
pixoccupicd ill many directions, and ovcrconit by so many 
keen disappointments, tliat she could not give the poor, 
dtsolalt woman the daily support tint she would liavc liked 

For a lung tune slit liad notictd with anguish au element 
m Astolplits ttmpcmmtut which recalled LlzuirN defects, 
'ihuugli gifltd Mitli tlie greatest talent tlic young man bad a 
dark, uneasy, and restless imnd, which was a bod omen for tlic 
future. Witli touching tore his motlier had mode every 
eifort to train him and to provide him wiUi occupation, she 
had hoped to turn luui in Uic direction of ambition, but all 
her tflorls bail filled Not wiUiout profound terror did slit 
oh>ervc u want of t'liuilibnum in Astolpbc's faculties, and 
her letters diow the anxiety whicli she felt. Her son was no 
lovs unhappy for the grief wluch he caused tlie motlier whom 
he adored 

“In vour letter there is NOinething so druadful tlut 1 
c-uinot ruul it vnUiout trembhng," he wntes to her one day, 
“luul it is I who nni tiie cause of tins trouble 'lliLs is Uie 
ului which IS killing uiu Tuich me to make you happy so 
Uut I laii be happy , wc arc doing one another harm for vre 
agil lie and <h%trev» one another We must be calm 

On anoUier occomou he writes 

“1 hive vour letter, I knelt down mid prayul nAer reading 
it to a k God to make me worthy of sudi a uioUier. 1 
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cannot tell you how I grieve when I think of the mischief I 
am doing to all of you. My strange state of mind makes 
me a burden to everyone. I feel that I weigh upon them 
and cannot relieve them of myself.” ' 

After spending some months in a fairly satisfactory state 
of health Astolphe was again troubled by his headaches. 
Delphine certainly felt reassured by the presence of Koreif, 
but she could not fail to be disturbed by this repetition of a 
brain trouble which certainly announced some morbid con- 
dition, Astolphe’s letters were very disquieting : 

“Vienna, January 27, 1815. 

“ My indisposition is a serious illness rather for its cause 
than for its effects. People are often in much greater pain 
without being so ill as I am. This astounding sensitiveness 
of the brain requires infinite precautions. It is not enough 
to cure it ; a repetition must be prevented, for such illness 
eventually has a terrible influence upon the character. The 
fact is that for the last two years I have not been entirely 
well. For it is not only health that a brain disease can 
cause us to lose and I may for a time to come remain under 
this irritability. I should like to have a case made for my 
head, a cap lined with iron wire with a covering of varnished 
cloth or something of the sort. If I were King I would call 
the whole of my Council together to devise some form of 
head-protection.” 

“ February 1, 1815. 

“ For the last three weeks I have only been out of my room 
twice. Koreff' forbids me to take the air absolutely, saying 
that in such weather it might be the worst possible thing for 
me. This imprisonment has already done me more good 
than anything that I might have seen or done out-of-doors. 
None the less I am very sad in a room which is as gloomy as 
all those of Vienna, with no one to see except occasional 
visitors. But I feel that my mind is growing clearer, that 
my courage is rising and I lean in full confidence upon the 
hand that guides me, feeling that I am not dependent upon 
myself and that by my own mere will I cannot succeed in 
driving away any of the thoughts that trouble me.” 

However, Astolphe had found a family who were very kind 
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to him and whom he continually praises in his correspon- 
dence, the Schlosser, with whom he spent a great part of his 
time. 

« May 10. 

“I ha\G your No. 48, which is quite heart-breaking 
because it depicts the sadness of your life so thorouglily that 
I cannot tear my thoughts from it. Meanwhile I am watched 
^ ery tenderly and loved like yourself at Berne by my good 
friends, the Schlosser, who are such people as are not found 
e\ery day. They have that unspoken kindness which goes so 
entirely to the heart and is so little known in France. I like 
tliem more eveiy day ; we do not spend a day uithout 
meeting, for we dine together. This reminder of family life 
amid the somewhat incoherent existence of Vienna has done 
me inexpressible good; it is saving both mind and emotion, 
'>hich \\ere alike wandering. The baclielor’s life is a dreadful 
thing; bachelors are the cancers of civilisation.” 

IVhile Astolpho was ill at Vienna most serious events hod 
taken place in France and at Paris. In March, 1815, a brief 
note from Fouch4 told Mmc. dc Custine that Napoleon had 
disembarked in the Gulf of Juan and nas marching upon 
Paris in triumph. At this news Delphine was o\crwholmed, 
took fright and >>as at first anxious to flee to the provinces, 
or abroad, but her friend dissuaded her from departing and 
his influence v>as strong enough to persuade her. 

« J/flrcA 12, 1815. 

“ Do not think of leaving Paris, I urge you,” he V' rites, 
“}ou ha\e friends here and wc wjll support you mutually. 
Be assured that the military government which has invaded 
as will be of no long duration.” 

Ulircc dajs afterwards, in a secret interview at the house 
of the Princev, de Vaudemoiit, the Comte d’Artois in the 
name of Louij> XVIII offered Foudie the Ministry of Police. 
He refused, saying that it was too late. The next day, as it 
Was feared that he might misuse the revelations which he had 
heard, an attempt was made to arrest him, but he was on his 
Ho possessed the key of the garden of Queen 
Hortense, the wall of which adjoined his own grounds. He 
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crossed the wall^ by a ladder, leapt into the garden and took 
refuge with a friendd 

Four days later, although he detested the Emperor, and 
though his letters show the keenest hostility to him, Fouche 
accepted the Ministry of Police which Napoleon had offered 
him, almost as soon as he was installed in the Tuileries. On 
this side, then. Mine, de Custine could be at her ease, as long 
as Fouche was there she knew that she was safe. She there- 
fore Avaited at Paris and watched the course of events. 

ihe situation was by no means so reassuring to her friend 
Chateaubriand. The famous pamphlet, Bonaparte and 
the Bourbons, naturally marked him out for the vengeance 
of the Bonapartist party. As soon as the march of the 
Emperor upon Paris was known Rene Avas panic-stricken and 
his frieiids perhaps even more so. Mme. de Duras, Avho Avas 
more than ever attached to him, begged the King to find 
him a place on a foreign mission, and he Avas appointed to the 
Legation at Stockholm. Instead of going to his neAv post 
he thought the simpler plan AA'as to folloAv Louis XVIII to 
Ghent, Avhere he performed the functions of Minister of the 
Interior. 


Fouche Avas under no illusion concerning the probable 
duration of the neAv reign. This remark concerning the 
Emperor is attributed to him : — 

“ Pie has returned from the Isle of Elba even madder than 
he Avent and he Avill not last three months.” The Due 
d’Otrante also did his utmost to provide for the future. He 
shoAved himself most kind to the nobility, mollifying the 
rigorous measm-es. At Ghent his name Avas ahvays men- 
tioned Avith emotion and people Avere never tired of praising 
his kindness.^ After Waterloo and the abdication he and 


Talleyrand appeared before Louis XVIII at Arnouville. 
Talleyrand retm-ned as President of the Council, and Fouch^ 
at the instance of the Royalist Party and in spite of the re- 
pugnance of Louis, became Minister of Police.^ 


1 M. Gaillard, a former member of the Oratory like himself, whose 
appointment he had secured as Councillor to the Court of Appeal of Pans. 
Bardoux, Mme. de Custine. ^ ^ Bardoux, op. at. 

3 “ What a figure the most Christian King cut between those tA70 
unfrocked monks,” Avrote Due Victor de Broglie. Pozzo di Borgho, when 
he saw them get into a carriage, said, “ I should much like to hear what 
those lambs are saying.” 
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No sooner AVfts he installed in the ministry than Fonche 
^\as obliged to take nicasuics against his ibnner friends. 
Carnot, among othei-j>, was obliged to withdraw to the 
interior of France. “ Where do you wish me to go, 
traitor?” he ^vrote to liis fonner colleague in the executive 
power, “ Wherever you like, idiot,” replied Fouche. 
Tliroughout this period the Minister i-egularly informed 
Mme. de Custine of the course of events and his lettci-s 
are remarkable for his great depth of view and his rare 
insight into the future. Although he had been summoned 
to power at the instance of the Royalist Party he had 
numerous enemies and his position speedily became very 
difficult. He sought support upon every side; he knew 
that Chateaubriand was veiy hostile to him and imagined 
tliat he could bring him to a better fiame of mind if he 
could have a close and intimate conversation with him at 
the house of a common friend, and asked Mme. dc Custine 
to be this benevolent intermediary. Belphine, ever kind 
and ever ready to serve, lent herself to this purpose and 
brought Rend and the Due d'Otrantc together at dinner. 
The latter came anxious to please and ready to make every 
concession, but the fonner, who had been unwilling to 
accept the invitation, showed a lofty and disdainful air 
which was not calculated to favour eflusiveneses or confidence. 
Neither the clForts of Dclphinc nor llie exertions of Fouche 
could oveicome the stiffness of Rend; the dinner was a very 
dull affair and the party separated soon afterwards knowing 
timt tlic meeting had brought them no nearer together. 
Chateaubriand, referring to Ibis dinner in his MimoireSy 
“He did not utter a single word which showed any 
originality of ideas or any unusual insight. I came out 
slirugging my shoulders at crime. JM, Fouche lias never 
pardoned my dryness or his failure to make an impression 
upon me.” 

The Due d‘Oti*ante did his utmost to maintain himself in 
power; he had speedily foigotten his conduct during the 
lerror and he imagined tliat his admirers vrere no less 
foigelful of it. However, he had become anotlier man; he 
"as kind and generous, especially to his friends. Knowing 
tliat Mme. de Custine was anxious to go to her invalid son 
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ill Germany, he brouglit her a passport ^yith his own hands 
and put his purse at her disposid. The maiTiage of Fouche 
witli Mile, de Castellane seemed to strengthen his position 
for the moment. Louis XVIII signed the contract. ' 

But the Minister of Police had an implacable enemy in 
the Duchesse d’Angouleme ; moreover, the Royalist Party 
which had regarded him as indispensable as long as there 
v’as any danger and had looked upon him as their saviour 
could now find no epithet too insulting for him and loudly 
called for the dismissal of the infamous Jacobin and the 
regicide. Eventually the ICing yielded, and after holding 
office for three months Fouche was dismissed. As some 
compensation, he was appointed Minister in Saxony. Need 
we add tliat two fiiends remained immutably faithful to 
him in his misfortune, Mme. de Gustine and the Princesse 
de Vaudemont. The Minister left Paris on October 4, 1815. 
In his farewell letter to Mme. de Gustine he said : “ I have 
not gained the success which I desired ; I have used 
argument to men who would only listen to passion ; possibly 
also my ideas were too large for the heads into which I 
attempted to get them.'”’- 

1 Bardoux, Afme. de Ousline. Fouch6 settled at Dresden, but after a 
fe-w months there he came under the operation of the law -which exiled the 
regicides -who had performed public functions during the Hundred Days. 
He resigned himself to this further misfortune and retired to Prague in 
1816. After vainly attempting to secure permission to reside in England, 
he was allowed by the Emperor of Austria to settle at Trieste. There he 
died on December 25, 1820, after a short illness through disease of the 
chest. 



CHAPl'ER XXXII 


July — DECKiinEu, 1815 

Astolphe leaves Vienna and settica at Frankfort — Ho goes to 
Schlangenbad to take tbe waters— Marriage pioposals— Albertino 
do Statl — Aatolphe begs his mother to come to him — JImo de 
Custmo settles at Frankfort. 

DuiiixG the course of these events in France, when Fouchedis- 
appearwl from the scene in which ho hod placed so sad a part, 
Mmc. de Custine was troubled by the most cruel anxieties. 
She was more than ever uneasy concerning Astolplie, and the 
news which slie received was far from reassuring. The young 
man was still at Vienna and still unwell ; in spile of Korefl[’’s 
care his condition did not seem to Improve. The letters 
which his mother frequently received fiom him were evidence 
of extreme mental trouble, and wc may say even of cerebral 
disturbance. On Jlay 81 he wrote: 

“ I have a great deal more tliat I might say but I give up 
the attempt in despair. Such correspondence is worse than 
absolute silence. My heart is full and I cannot relieve it ; if 
I could speak I would not tell you a single thing, for I live 
far from tlie w orld and pass by men on the great high rood of 
life, or rather, on a little path by tlie side of the high roiid. 

“ 1 am wholly occupied willi a book upon St. ilartin which 
has juat been lent to me and by which I am delighted. It is 
a series of isolated thoughts but they reveal a whole soul, a 
new world where one can rest as in a newly discovered land. 
In reading St. Martin curiosity is aroused, not by his words 
but by his actions. If he were alive I should go to him and 
btg him on my knees to instruct me, not by words which 
would teach me nolliing, but by allowing me to live with 
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him. I liave a gi-eat and most urgent neeil to become a tlis- 
ciple and until I have found my Mas^i^iii I shall Jiave no jvsL 
Perhaps my misfortunes are due to tlie fact tliat I am lookini; 
for him on earth. I should have lived eighteen centnric’^ 
earlier to be entirely happy but faith replaces this happiisc-w 
and so I am trying to make progi-ess in pniyer.'’ 

Astolphe’s religious enthusiasm ^v^vs nothing new. year 
previously a rumom* had gone about that he proposed to take 
Orders and was so positively stated jis to make his grarui- 
mother anxious. To a pressing inquiry Mine, de Custine had 
replied : “ Wliat you ask me concerning Astolphe is meix‘ 
gossip at present, but I may tell 3’ou between omrselves, he 
quite capable of such an action. I do not kno^r how the 
rumour arose for, at the moment, the only evidence for it 
an exaggerated pietism. We certainly shall not be accused 
of influencing him in this direction. I do not know what 
will be the outcome."’ 


Astolphe’s physical suflerings and his tits of mystici'in 
were not the only symptoms which caused Mine, de Cu-'tine 
profound anxiety. There were, unfortunately, otlier more 
serious considerations. During his sbiy at Vienna A^tolplic 
had become intimate with a young German named Wilhelm 
von . . . who had immediately gained unbounded injlucmc 
over him. In his letters .Astolphe continually .speaks of tin* 
new friend and calls him his ^ brother.'" With matcni.d 


insight and prudence Mine, de Cuitine had been muth 
disquieted by the progios of Ihi^ intimacy ur.d tin - 
passionate friendship which die could not umhr.t.md. ^he 
feared, with reason, the coii.'cqnencc.'. uhich might i.-.nit f*. 
the weak character ami the ilbhaianced brain of her tmimpp;. 
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lodging on the fourth floor. Tliese disappointments 
aggravated his malady, his headaches increased and he 
became extremely feverish. Fortunately his landlord's 
family were good people who looked after him most 
carefully ; Koreff did not abandon him and came to see him 
every day. However, medical science could do nothing for a 
purely nervous disease. 

Since the departure of Wilhelm, Astolphe had taken a 
complete dislike to Vienna and the mere idea that he could 
not go away increased his sufferings to a remarkable degree. 
He thought that all was lost when Alexis de Noailles, who 
came to sec him constantly, told him tliat he was starting for 
Frankfort with M. dc Talleyrand and was commissioned to 
offer him a place in the Prince’s carriage. At this news the 
invalid leapt out of bed, his fever disappeared, and he 
recovered his strength and was ready to start at once. The 
idea of “escaping from his prison” and drawing nearer to 
the friend whom he deeply regretted had been enough to 
cure him, at any rate to outward seeming. On the appointed 
day he entered the carriage with his companions but Koreff 
insisted tliat a Brother of Mercy should accompany him. 
He wrote to his mother on July 23: 

“ I have alinoat literally left my bed to enter the carriage, 
witli a blister which I have had on my neck for five months 
and a cautery on my skull for tl»rce weeks. We trav died in 
an open landau, unprotected from the mid-day sun or the 
cold at night. Three years ago it would have been a 
pleasure but to-day it was torture. However, in four days 
and four nights I reached Frankfort where 1 took leave of 
dear Alexis and his patron and my Brother of Mercy. 

“I cannot yet understand how I contrived to bear the 
journey. The first day I thought I should be obliged to 
slop twenty-five leagues from Vienna. My poor hc.'ul ached 
unbearably and my legs were so weak when I got down. But 
I said noUiing of it, as I wished to go as far as possible, and 
by dint of strong coffee I bore up so w ell that my trav elling 
companions continually complimented me upon my 
apjxaxrance. However, 1 counted the post-houses with 
inexpressible anxiety. TI»e last two nights I wjis feverish, 
hut no sooner b:^ I taken my inoniing a)ffee tlian I 
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lecovGied. AIgxIs was most kind throughout the journey 
and we had much agreeable conversation. I was foro-ettino- 
a parasol which I held for these two hundred leagues as the 
sun became unbearable.” 

At Frankfort our travellers separated ; while Talleyrand 
and Alexis de Noailles continued their journey to Paris, 
Astolphe remained alone amid the Prussians and Austrians 
until he could go to Darmstadt to meet his friend Wilhelm. 
Noailles, before starting, was so kind as to leave him the 
sum of 100 louis for his expenses. 

Astolphe’s letters to his mother precisely reflect the 
religious excitement by which he was overcome. They can- 
not be summarised, and some extracts will give the best 
possible idea of the invalid’s state of mind ; 

Frankfort, June 17. 

“ I am starting this evening for Darmstadt where I shall 
spend a week, for my soul’s health. I want it, for I feel like 
a spring run down. I have never- felt the weight of life so 
much as to-day ; indeed, my heart is not strong enough to 
beat with joy at the moment of meeting with my brother. 

I am totally, changed and become a new man. Pain has 
remodelled me, and excitement gives me a temporary 
strength, but my usual condition is one^of lethargy. 

“ I am astounded at the sweetness there is in suffering. 
My heart melts into tears which my eyes cannot shed, and 
yet my soul is at rest. Peace is with me. I see iio limit to 
our griefs, and I fear that you will never reach that point of 
courage. The great art of living is to allow God to work in 
us and to give Jesus Christ always the first place in our 
hearts. I do not recognise this gift in you, and for this 
reason am particularly frightened. My life is nothing but 
one long prayer for you and for the friend who needs so 
much to leave the hmay and distm’bance of our present age. 
But I feel that we can leave it when we wish, and the largest 
square in Frankfort for me is a cloister. I abandon myself 
to the torment of absence and disappointment, and the 
discipline is far more efficacious in me than that of monasti- 
cism. My soul is becoming as supple as a reed, and I bow, 
in spite of myself, before the Almighty Being that I adore 
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more profoundly as my ueakncss is more complete. The less 
I exist the more I need the One ^ho e\er exists.'’ 

For scNcial months Astolphe had had no news of Ins 
mother and was very an^ous. However, he thought that 
she was in safety in one of the provinces. When a letter at 
length arrived and told him that Delphine had not left 
Paris during the Hundred Days, he was startled by fears 
of what might have happened. He writes to her from 
Schlangenbad v>here the doctors had sent him to take the 
w aters : 

“Schlangenbad, July 22, 1815. 

“ I would hav e kissed your letter if I had not been ashamed 
of myself. Heavens ! to remain at Pans ! I should have 
died if I had dreamed of it. How fortunate that I was 
living here where wo get no news. I am well aware of the 
danger in the provinces under Bonaparte, but wc have been 
told that Paris was on fire at least ten times. None the lev* 
1 thought tliat you were far away, and it is botli useless and 
impossible to desenbe what I have suffered. 

“]\Iy health, though better, is not completely restored. 
It neeiL you. My brotlicr has done me mucli good, and I 
remembered, after spending several days with him, that there 
were still some joys in the world for me. Oh ! mother, what 
have I suffered! » It was too much* God has had pity on 
me. Besides, you hurt me. I sec you there before me and 
after a long absence jou appear os a spectre. For several 
months I have been endeavouring to drive away your appari- 
tion which was killing me, and it has rctunied with jour 
letter. 

“ I live here in the most complete solitude but it docs not 
ssccm to me in any viay sad. The waters are not strong but 
extremely gentle in their operation, and do me the greatest 
good. I am ordered entire rest of mind and soul. I am also 
ordered entire happiness.” 

These letters, in which Astolphe depicts his mental troubles 
in such startling colours, were torture to ilinc. de Custine. 
Persuaded that marriage would be the best and most rapid 
remedy for the sufferings of the unfortunate joung man, she 
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(lid her best to distract him from this solitude \rhich was so 
fatal to him. Tiirough his uncle Elzear, Astolphe had made 
the ac({iiaintunce of Mine, de Stael some years before and had 
constantly seen her daughter Albertine and had not hidden 
the deep impression which she had made upon him at first 
sight. Mine, de Stael, on her side, seemed to regard Astolphe 
favourably and had hinted upon several occasions that 
a marriage proposal would not raise objections from her. 
Mine, de Custine, in her anxiety, clung to this idea and wrote 
to Astolphe begging him to give up these wild dreams and 
gain some common sense and to come in touch with the reality 
of life by making a flattering marriage which seemed to 
o/lcr every chance of happiness. 

Astolphe replies in the same sense as his mother and 
recognises that a happy marriage would be the most 
complete happiness for him, and that Albertine is the only 
woman who has really made any impression upon his mind. 
He admits that in this union he finds all that he could desire. 
A family which is not French, a circle of friends intellectual 
with the only kind of intellect which pleases him, no 
narrow-mindedness or vulgar commonplaces, etc. But 
on reflection he raises some objections. How can he 
decide upon so serious a step without seeing the girl 
again, and how could he see her again forthwith ? He 
could, indeed, have gone to Coppet but his action would 
be too obvious and the step too compromising. Then 
Astolphe has other scruples ; he does not like society and 
does not wish to go into it. How would this very pronomiced 
taste in himself agree with the education and the tastes of 
Mile, de Stael ? The more he considers the matter the more 
his uncertainty increases. He certainly desires marriage but, 
at the same time, he is afraid of it ; he wishes it but he 
does not want it. He writes ; am more afraid that I 
may regret missing this marriage than I am anxious to 
bring it about. I fear that I may let slip a unique oppor- 
tunity of becoming happy and thus making you happy, 
and that I may reproach myself with it all my life."^ So 
he cannot decide to act but he will not give up the idea : 
“Keep Albertine’s future always in view. Do not raise 
any objections but also do not attempt to accelerate the 
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nfFair. These things are generally settled automatically or, 
at any rate, witliout interference. 

For three months the correspondence betw een the mother 
and son turned only upon this eternal subject. To everyone 
of his mother's entieaties Astolphe replies by new fears and 
hesitations. At length Mme. de Custine, in despair, tells 
her son that there was a talk of a marriage between JlUe. de 
Stael and Due Victor de Broglie. Astolphe heard the new s 
with no great emotion and replied philosophically: “I do 
not know whether Albertine would have made me happy but 
I have never felt any desire for marriage except witli her. 
I neither can nor could think of another for long. Therefore 
I am entirely resigned and shall be even somewhat relieved 
when the matter is bcttled." He goes on to declare, how'- 
ever, that if the marriage takes place he will never sec either 
Victor or Albertine again. 

Astolphe, however, vvas not entirely absorbed by his 
matrimonial projects, and his life at Frankfort was not 
cntii'ely void of interest. A proposal had been mooted that 
the new Federal Diet might meet in this town, and in 
expectation of this event many diplomatists hod already 
come into residence, among othci'^ the Prince von Harden- 
berg, Herr von Vamhagen,^ etc. Naturally Koreff had 
accompanied his Prince, and Astolphe had the pleasure of 
meeting his friend and his doctor again. The young man 
went to receptions, and his intelligence and the variety of his 
knowledge secured him a wann welcome everywhere. Jlme. 
de Custine was delighted to sec her sou living in a select 
literary and elegant society. 

Astolphe, during his stay, had the pleasurc of meeting 
Goctlie several times. "When his mother heard that he hml 
l)een introduced to the great poet she was dcHghtcd; the 
thought that he was to meet this illustrious man in society 
inspiretl her witli cntliusiasni, and she fondly writes to 
Astolphe that in such society he would iinprov e prodigiously, 
lie writes : 

“I laughed when I read the expectations that }ou have 
fonnod of Goethe. Surcly ^ou know that nothing is more 

^Vl^lo Viunbagcn went lo Pam to taLo his part m tho ncgolulioos 
for the Becoad treaty of 1815, bis wi£« settled for a tun® at Frankfort. 
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difficult than to approach and interest this extraordinary 
man. ^ lie has been kind to me and I shall he able to claim 
acquaintance wherever I meet him but nothing more, though 
that is a great deal. Besides, what do you suppose that he 
could discover in me I am like the storm-tossed lake in 
which no reflection can be seen. Schloffer, who tries every 
question, does not advise me to become more intimate with 
Goethe. You would have been more successful with him 
than I for he is very fond of beauty and naturalness. 
Unfortunately he is not staying in Franlcfort. 

At the outset of September Astolphe suffered a fui*ther 
attack and the unhappy young man, over-burdened with 
anxiety, writes thus sadly to his mother : 

“ I am ill again ; my head is heavy and stupid with a sense 
of cold and sickness, a most annoying condition. Farewell 
to my future and my proposals, for nothing can be done in 
this intermittent state of illness and health. I live like a 
pendulum and move, sometimes to the good, and sometimes 
to the bad, unable to advance directly.” 

After some days the malady increased and became terribly 
severe. Then a cessation occurred, Astolphe was able to 
recover himself and to write under the impression of the 
dreadful days through which he had passed : 

“ Fuankfort, Wednesday^ 

“ September 20. 

“ I will begin by saying that I am better, surprisingly 
better, as usually happens after my attacks, but this has 
been one of the worst. I have been quite insane. They say 
that the equinox is my bad time ; this much is certain, that 
I Avas out of my senses for three days, for I do not remember 
a single word of my thoughts then. I saAv nothing but 
darkness behind me, and if I had not a long letter which I 
wrote to you in a fit of grief and despair I should think that 
I had been asleep. I do not send you this sad picture of my 
mental suffering ; I am assm’ed that it is physical, but the 
fear of going insane is a neAV torture which is more severe 
than all the othera. I feel as if my mind Avas suffocating 
such is my mental condition.” 

Astolphe Avas extremely anxious to see his mother again. 
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111 c\ cry letter he begs her to come aiid meet him at Frank- 
fort Tliey might spend the ivinter so pleasantly ivith a few 
good friends, far from the storms of politics “ You must 
need a change from Pans,” he wrote, “you can live here 
more cheaply and rest your eyes from a sight which must be 
dreadful How you must be sufFenng • There are days 
ivhen tlic grief of separation from you makes me absolutely 
homesick, for you are my only native land ” 

Mine do Custine would ha\e been delighted to yield to 
her son's wishes, and would have been far less uneasy if she 
had been near him, but there were many leasons to keep her 
111 Pans In the first place her hardly tried mother had 
been plunged in grief by the death of her life's companion , 
then France was passing through a temblc crisis and every- 
one felt his resources diminishing daily 

Dclphme, in particular, was in a very precanous position, 
she could draw no money from the formers and hod great 
difficulty m meeting her son's expenses and living herself^ 
Ihe journey from Pans to Frankfort was very expensive, and 
then was it ixasonable to have three households, one at Pans, 
one at Fexvaques, and one at Frankfort^ Moreover, the 
roads in Germany were blocked by the Russian armies and 
travel was unusujdly dangerous Not a day passed on which 
isolated travellers were not plundered and held to ransom by 
Russian soldien. After mucli hesitation affection out 
weighed prudence, and Bclpbinc decided to start She was 
obliged to borrow a considerable sum of money to be able to 
make the journey By way of economy she gave up her 
rooms in Pans and stored her furniture.® But as she did 
not wish to disappoint Nanette, who adored Pans and could 
not be resigned at leaving her, she hii*cd for her a pretty little 
room until she should return 


whcno\cr I was mnromrd Ifn cost mn «iTt<*rTi louia from Vienna to 

7bat made mo especially 

• , Custioe wero excellent 
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Astolphe was delighted by the news of his mother’s forth- 
coming arrival. He hastened to find her a suitable room, 
and was greatly helped in his search by the Princess von 
Stolberg : “ She is full of kindness,” he writes, “ she says that 
it is mere selfishness, and I daresay it is. She is d3dng of 
curiosity to see you. She is a pleasant person, by natui-e a 
bore, but not devoid of common sense or intellect; she is 
what is kno^vn as very high class, for she was formerly a lady 
canon, which explains eveiything.” 

After much searching Astolphe at length found a flat 
facing the sun which seemed suitable at a pinch. There was 
a fine ante-chamber which might serve as a dining-room, a 
drawing-room, a bedroom, and then on the same landing, 
though separately, there Avas a room for Berstocher, a 
kitchen, another room for Jenny, the chamber-maid. The 
household linen and crockery were provided, but not the 
knives and forks. The whole flat, with the stable and 
Astolphe’s room, was to cost nine louis and fifteen francs a 
month : “ It is not dear for Frankfort or for this year when 
the meeting of the Diet which is, however, quite uncertain, 
has inspired all landlords to ask enormous prices. Finally 
forty francs a month would be expended upon Avood. This 
is enormous, but it is a German calculation, for all Germans 
like to roast themselves.” 

The Princess von Stolberg urged Delphine to bring some 
bed covering, saying- that the “ counterpanes here are very 
poor and that she shoAild have some silken covering for her 
feet. I said that I thought you had nothing of the kind, 
Avhereupon she cried loudly, a Parisian lady! She advises 
you to bring your eiderdoAvn, which perhaps Avill not be out 
of place in the carriage.” 

Astolphe also urgently asks his mother to bring him his 
little cloak of oiled silk, Avhich he has been Avantiiig 
continually as it is so convenient. Mine, de Custine started 
in December and reached Frankfort Avithout difficulty.^ 


^ These letters are addressed to the Rue de Miromesnil, No, 19, 
Faubourg Saint-Honord. All the letters addressed by Astolphe to his 
mother for the years 1814, 1815, and 1816, of which we have just quoted 
numerous extracts, have been communicated to us by M. La Caillo, wlio 
has placed at our disposal, with the utmost kindness and courtesy, liis 
magnificent collection of autographs. 
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Mme. do Cuatme'a stay at FronLfort — Sbo tbcro spends tbs ^ hole 
winter of 1816 — Intimacy with Frau von Varnhagen von Ensc — 

She returns to Fenaques — Correspondenco with Frau von 
Varnhagen 

As \\Q have seen in the pieceding chapter, Mmc. de Custine 
reached Frankfort at the end of December, 1815, and took 
np her residence with Astolphe. Apart from the great 
delight of seeing her son ogam she had the pleasure of 
renewing acquaintance with her dear KorefT, and resumed 
the kindly relations so suddenly interrupted two jears before 
at Berne.' Through Astolphe and Koreff Dclphinc rapidly 
made scteral acquaintances and soon had good friends around 
her to soften the sadness of her exile. 

“The life which I lead here," she ^vrites to her mother, 
“is by no means agreeable from the social point of view, but 
I lia\ e formed a pleasant little circle of acquaintance ; the 
Minister Humboldt is the most important figure. No one 
could be more clever or more graciously clever. This 
pleasant society distracts my thoughts though it does not 
console me for the absence of my friends.” The absence of 
friends was not complete, as one of tliem pushed her friend- 
s>hip so far as to come and meet her at Frankfort. Before 

‘ Some )can later Cliatcaubriand met at Berlin Herr >oa llanleaberg 
«id also Koreff, whom he bad detested since the journey to Italy He 
wnl^ of him in hta J/^moirea.* “Herr von Hardenbcrg, a lino old man, 
M while aa a swan, os deaf os a post, going off to Romo without per 
musiou, finding omnsement m too wide a direction, bcUcvinz all aorts of 
tiuiaerM and, tmally, deleted to ntagneUsm in the hands ox Dr. Koreff, 
whom I met on horseback ndtoc ut remote places between the deni, 

medicine, and tho muses . . 
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leaving Paris Delphine had said goodbye to the Princesse de 
Vaudeinont and, half in jest and half in earnest, had urged 
her to come and meet her at Frankfort, confidently boasting 
of the pleasures of a winter in that town. The old Princess 
had given a non-committal answer, and great was Delphine’s 
surprise and pleasure when she saw her arrive one fine moniing 
escorted by her menagerie. The Princess spent the whole 
winter in Germany and was a great resource to her friend. 
But Mine, de Custine was to make a new friend at Frankfort 
bringing a fi'esh charm to her life and adding a real pleasme 
to her time of exile. We have mentioned upon several 
occasions the name of Frau von Varnhagen whose acquaint- 
ance Astolphe had made at Vienna and whom he had 
recently met again at Frankfort. This extraordinaiy woman, 
whose salon iviis famous in Germany during the earliest years 
of the nineteenth centuiy, deserves more than a passing 
mention. 

Rahel xVntonie Frederica Levin Avas born at Berlin on 
March 19 , 1771 . She was the daughter of a Jew who had a 
jeweller’s shop in tlie Jiigerstrasse ; she was severely brought 
up, and to mental suffering cruel physical pain was often 
added. But the girl was endowed with unusual intelligence 
and an energetic soul mid struggled desperately against her 
fate : “ Such gifts as I have received,” she ivTote one day, 
“ m-e not cheaply gained, they must be paid for with 
suffering.” It was Goethe who discovered in the girl mi- 
expected vieivs of nature, of the ivorld and of life, and who 
rescued her from the moral Ghetto where she was fading. 
Of the garret where she passed all her youth she says ; “ It 
Avas my mausoleum, AA'here I loved, lived, suffered and 
revolted. There I learned to read Goethe. In his presence 
I grew up and to him I A’^OAved eternal reverence. There I 
spent nights, sometimes aAvakened by pain ; there I looked at 
tlie sky, the stars and the Aimrld Avith some dim hope and, at 
any rate, Avith a heart full of desire. I Avas innocent, no 
more so than to-day, but I believed that the Avorld Avas kind 
and good, or at least, might be so. I Avas young.^ 

^ Jean Edouard Spenle, Hahel, Paris, Hachette, 1910. M. Spenle has 
drawn "with incomparable charm a delightful figime _ of Rahel. Eroni 
his iutei’esting and curious book we borrow the details here giv^en con- 
cerning hex’. 
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At first siie gathered in her attic in the Jagerstrasse a few 
intimate friends with whom the whole range of human 
leaniing ^vas discussed. As Rollers reputation increased she 
^ccei^ ed in her salon the most illustrious representatives of 
Berlin society, and people fought for introductions. Tlie 
yomig uoman, ivith her irresistible charm, her delicate and, 
at the same time, powerful intellect, turned all heads. 

“Few Momen,”says M. Spenle, “ha\e faced life nith a 
more lucid, more courageous, and more untrammelled 
courage.” Frederich Gentz wrote to her : “ You are roman- 
ticism in person and this you were before the term ivas 
iinentcd. Your character throws more light upon the 
matter than piles of dissertations could do.” 

“Until 1806 RalieVs star shone most brilliantly. It maybe 
asked by what means this woman who had passed the age of 
thirty succeeded in gathering around her so diversified a 
society and what was the real charm in her personality and 
her conversation,” ^ 

AVlien Herr von Varnhagen, who was afterwards to marry 
her, met her in 1803 for the first lime he drew this portrait 
of her which is strikingly true to life : 

“I saw a light and graceful little person come forward, a 
delicate rounded form witli hands and feet extraordinarily 
iiualL Her face was framed in thick black ringlets and 
struck me by its high intellectual djstinction. It would 
hav e been difficult to say whether her dark e^es, alert and 
lienetrating, gathered moie from their environment tlian 
tlicy gave out. The expression of suffering gave especial 
swc'ctncss to her open countenance. Dressed in a dark 
costume there was something shadowy ond furtive about her, 
though, at tlic same time, she was at her ease and dc'cided. 
1 was particularly struck by the giuve sweet tone of her 
voice, which rose like a bell from tlic dcptlis of her heart, and 
also by her V cry original manner of expressing herself in a 
way perfc'ctly natuml, with liappy and unexpected turns of 
phrase. Slie showed simplicity, brilliancy, and candour by 
turns. At the same time a certain ac*cent of sincerity 
•^med to warn the most decided objector that he would 
"oste his time in attempting to blunt or turn the keen point 
‘ 31. Speult^ op. ctt. 
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of this mind which was as if moulded in bronze. Yet her 
presence radiated kindliness and put the simple and modest 
at their ease forthwith."” 

She had made a joimney to Paris in 1801, and preserved 
the following impressions of Paris and the French ; 

“ I also am in love with France, with Paris and everything 
that there moves,’"’ she writes to a Parisian friend. “ I am 
charmed by evcr 3 rthing that you do, by your movements, by 
the people you see and by the hats which you wear. How 
I love Paris ! I only realise the fact when I leave it. 
What an exquisite place to stay in, and how well every- 
thing is arranged for the conveniences of life. And then 
my dear Frenchmen are so kind, so polite, and so easy of 
intercourse. . .” 

When she returned to Germany by way of Brussels she 
wrote again these charming lines : 

“ You cannot imagine how grief-stricken I feel at Brussels. 
Though French is spoken there I find myself suddenly 
outside France, and seem to be suddenly transported into a 
land of barbarism. That which a German leaves when he 
comes to France he carries with him in the depths of his 
heart ; he need but meet two or three compatriots to find 
himself at once at home ; but that which we leave in France 
Ave can nowhere recover. I would compare it to a pure 
atmosphere ; we only appreciate it when we have lost it and 
we begin to fade for want of it, for it is the essential element 
of life.” 

Herr von Varnhagen had been in love with Rahel since 
1803, but from "1806-1814! he was on campaign with the 
Austi’ian army, and not until September, ] 814!, was he able to 
marry the woman he adored.^ He was thirty years of age 
and she was more than forty-two, but his worship of her 
continued to the last day. 

“Certain chance words of yours,” he said to his wife, 

“ have taken root in me so deeply and have thrown out such 
vigorous shoots that I was completely changed. You are to 

^ On the very day of her marriage Eahel -was converted to pie 
Lutheran religion. Herr von Varnhagen, in 1814, had left the Prussian 
army to enter the diplomatic service, and by the influence of the Chan- 
cellor, von Hardenberg, he ha(l been appointed second Secretary to the 
Legation. 
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me ^vhat the Bible is to the believer. He carries it ever 
with him in his tlioughts and in the thousand events of his 
life, discovering constantly secret coincidences with himself 
and lessons for him alone. It penetrates his knowledge and 
the whole circle of his joys and griefs, and becomes a toich 
illuminating his whole life." ^ 

No sooner had Astolphe been introduced to Rahel than 
he came under the charm of her personality and mind. “ I 
am bound to her for ever," he writes, “ though I am not in 
love with her." Something of the same effect was produced 
upon all the friends of the household: “The fact is that 
men instinctively felt in the case of Rahel an excessive 
superiority, a moral and intellectual energy unduly great, 
a perspicacity and firmness of thought almost masculine, and 
a critical power and insight which seemed to place her above 
the passionate homage of love."' 

Custiue soon became one of the most constant visitor at 
RalieVs salon, and as soon as his mother was at Frankfort he 
dragged her off to Frau von Vamhagen. At this time Rahel 
"as forty •five years of age and Delphine forty-six. At their 
first meeting the two ladies felt irresistibly attracted ; they 
©vv e their feelings full vent and became intimate friends in a 
few dajs. Rahel had a passion for friendship: “lam ready,” 
Jshcs.'iid, “to serve my friends with ray blood." She intio- 
ducc'd her new friend to all Her acquaintances, among others 
to Frau Schlegel, Count Flemming, Prince Gustav von 
Mecklenburg, Herr and Frau von Humboldt, etc. Tliey 
sjiw one another constantly and vvcrc inseparable. During 
the day they would take long walks in tlic neighbourhood of 
the towm or talk for hours at a time, or Rahel would intro- 
duce Delphine to the principles of the German language. 
In the evening they were always togetlicr in her drawing- 
room. 

^ Ihus the winter of 1816 was one of the happiest periods 
>n Dolphine's life. Her intimacy with Rahel made her sta}’ 

* was not au aVltadive character. Up to tho tjoio of Lia 

K, ® senes of mistAcs, checks, and failures. Uo 

^^entcrod life under an c\il star aocl had been early embittered. A 
tJi^ I animosities bod grown up within him, ammosity to 

o ^ destiny which haa not given him tho rank he 

by Spcnlfi.) 

* Spcnl6, op. af. 
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at Frankfort delightful. Then she had the satisfaction of 
seeing that Astolphe, under the influence of this irresistible 
charmer, Avas less gloomy and disappointed. With inde- 
scribable joy she saw that he was beginning to cling to life ; 
he would even follow his mother and her new friend in their 
walks and share their conversation, while the intimacy of 
these kindly women soothed his nerves and calmed his im- 
agination. Full of pity for this gifted and unhappy being 
Rahel surrounded him Avith kind intentions. She soon con- 
ceived a very Avarm friendship for him and they corresponded 
for a long time,^ 

“Frau von Varnhagen’s conversation,” says Astolphe, 
“ Avas not a more-or-less brilliant speech, it Avas an action 
peculiar to herself, abvays unexpected in its nature because 
it Avas actuated by the needs of the moment and the tempera- 
ment of the pemon talking Avith her. Talking, indeed, is not 
the Avord ; Avhatever Avas said to Frau von Vamhagen Avas a 
confession, voluntary or not. Never did so beneficent an 
illumination reach a suffering heart. She could interest a 
circle as much as a single friend. Her mind was never 
at a loss because it Avas more than a mind ; it Avas genius at 
the service of an intimate friend or of society. No small 
event of the day Avas too small for her nor Avas anything 
above her in the great events of life. Her thoughts became 
all things to all men ; she did not reserve herself for books or 
political intrigues, she never played a part or thought of 
Avhat impression she might produce. “ If one has not 
sufficient cleverness to Avaste,” she said, “ one is not clever 
enough to perform one’s desires.” 

The charming stay at Fi-ankfort Avhich Avas to leave so 
kind and pleasant a remembrance in the hearts of Mme. de 
Custine and Astolphe Avas draAving to a close. Spring was 
approaching and the pleasant society Avhich the chance of 
events had brought together was upon the point of separating. 
Mme. de Custine Avas most disappointed at leaving the friend 
under Avhose influence she had so rapidly fallen, and who had 
been able to strengthen her com’age, tried by so many suffer- 

^ The correspondence between Frau von Varnhagen and the 
mother and son, has been published at Florence. There is a 
edition of 1870 (Henri Merzbach, Court bookseller), and from this we a 
made numerous quotations. 
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iiigs. Houever, she was preparing to return to Franco with 
her son when ICoreft’ atlvisod her to take the waters at 
Karlsbad. He insisted so urgently that she yielded. She 
left Frankfort in the month of June, 1816. The farewells 
were heart-breaking and she slicd tears abundantly, embracing 
her dear Raliel and apparently some premonition told her 
that she would never see her again. Ralicl was no less 
deeply moved ; at the moment of parting she gave Delphino 
some earrings and a silver diain, and these she always wore 
in remembrance of tlie friend whom she loved so aiFection- 
ntcly.^ 

^Yliilc Mmc. de Custine and KorefF started for Bohemia 
Astolphe, whose hcaltli was still feeble, went to Ems to take 
Uie batlis, upon the advice of KorefF. After a very tiring 
journey over dreadful roods Mine, do Custine reached 
Karlsbad and began the season. Life in a watering-place is 
very monotonous, but Delphinc was fortunate enough to 
meet some of her Frankfort friends and soon formed a little 
circle of her own. Fortunately tlio waters suited her 
marvellously and she revived like a well-watered plant 
Mine, dc Custine and Ralicl had felt the grief of parting 
too deeply not to write to one another constantly. Delphinu 
continually tells her friend of Uic grief which she fcx'ls at 
their separation : 

Karlsbad, July 25, 1816. 

Your kind letters have been a real pleasure to me and 
have done me infinite good. They make me fc'el tliat 1 am 
Ldkingwilh ^ou. They are like joursclf, witli jour grace- 
fulness and cliarm. How sorry 1 am tliat jou have not 
c*oinc here ! not upon your account, for I know* notliing more 
imipid or w carihomc. Hod wc been togetlicr we would liavc 
defied all tliat and, rules iiotwitlistonding, would liave spent 
some liappy moments. I have been so ill, so sod, so bored 
.and lianusbcd tliat I luivc not opened a book or vrritten a 
line. I recall witli deep regret Uie lessons Uiat jou gave me 
and tlic beautiful moments tliat will never fade from 
nicnioty. IVIiat progres-s I should have made! 

“M. Berslocher is grcally obliged for jour kind reincin- 

* Fna TOO Vaxuhs^cii wu ticrKlf upon the pout ct Icsria? Frankfort. 
Her b.alAn«l been eppoulod Qur^l d'.kflurea st KArUracc. 
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brance; he is taking the waters and is fairly well It is a 
kind of frenzy from which people cannot escape and when it 
attacks you you cannot calculate when it wiU stop. There 
is a man who drinks eighty glasses daily from the hottest 
spring. We have not reached that point yet ; we have not 
passed the dozen and that from the ordinary spring. 

“ Good-bye, my dearest ; think of me sometimes and keep 
a little corner for me in your warm and friendly heart.” 

After the season of six weeks at Karlsbad, Mme. de 
Custine thought that she had done with doctors, but that 
was not Koreff’s opinion. He insisted that she should take 
sixteen baths at Teplitz to complete her cure. At first she 
refused, but as Koreff said that he would accompany her she 
gave way to his arguments and started with him. The 
waters of Teplitz, in Bohemia, were situated in the most 
delightful country in the world and the whole of German, 
Prussian, and Austrian society were accustomed to meet 
there. The Clarys, the local magnates, had a magnificent 
residence there in the middle of a beautiful park. Mme. 
de Boufflers was closely acquainted with them and they 
did their best to entertain Delphine. She was continually 
invited to their entertainments. In the morning, after the 
hath and walk, they played at bowls in the park or rowed 
in the gondola on the magnificent lake, or drove about the 
country. In the evening the local artists gave a performance 
in the theatre of the Chateau ; after the theatre there was a 
concert and a ball.^ Thus the cure at Teplitz was a very 
pleasant time for Mme. de Custine. 

At the conclusion of the season she bade an affectionate 
farewell to Koreff, and they promised to write as usual, twice 
a week, long letters which would soften the grief of separa- 
tion. Delphine then met her son at Frankfort, and both 
started for France. As her financial situation did not allow 
her to remain in Paris, Mme. de Custine merely visited her 
mother and went on to Fervaques to spend the winter there 
Avith Astolphe. Paris had no attractions for her as the 
Gmie thought of her no more and only saw her at rare 
intervals. She writes to Rahel : 

“Paris is so different when one has been aAvay for two 

1 Spenl^, op. cit. 
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years tliat one can leave it \vit!iout regret after a few days. 
One feels so strange there os to think oneself still travelling.' 

No sooner had they reached Fen’aques than Astolphe 
hastened to ^vritc to Frau von Vanihagen, and as otlicrs 
always like to know the country in which one lives, he gave 
her a rapid and graceful description of the country and the 
Chateau of which he was so proud : 

“Imagine a valley which can be crossed in five minutes’ 
walk, but is deep enough to resemble a mountainous country, 
tliough sufficiently difibrent from the plain to have a 
character of its own. There are a few trees in the depth of 
tile valley, pastures all round to tlie foot of the hill, then 
cultivated land, some clumps of trees, and orcliards thick as 
forests, hiding the houses which tliey enclose with magnificent 
hedges running along the roads. Amid this little green 
haven imagine a great Chateau, too low for its length, for it 
is 200 feet long ; the second story is on attic, but relieved by 
a slate roof, very pointed, and of the style of architecture 
known in France os Henry IV, which is not without a certain 
dignity and nobleness. The walls are of brick, a red rustful 
to Uic eye, and the more so os it is intcnnipted by panels of 
whitc'cut stone in relief, fonning, as it were, pilasters in the 
style of tlic ^Icdici. In all lliis there is no trace of luxury ; 
it is solid and severe, though not gloomy. Hound the 
Chateau are many young trees. 

“Apart from Uic river whicli flows at the bottom of our 
garden, wc have, on the garden side, moats, fi%c feet wide, 
along the whole of this side of tlie Chateau. The out- 
buildings, stables, and coach-house, sheds and ganlcncrs’ 
house, are coimeclcil with the Chateau, mid spoil the view of 
Uic courtyanl which Uiey nmrow. ‘Were it not for Uicsc 
encumbrances it would be a truly English garden.” 

^Vslolphc also gi\cs us news of the life ut Fenaxjucs. llis 
letters to his grandmother ore dionning, simple mid natural, 
mid show Uie true nature of Ute young man uhen hU mind 
was not darkened and troubled by disease : 

“FKaxMacKs, XuvanUr 19, ISIG. 

“ Here \»e lia\c all the elcnurnts for u letter by .Mmc. de 
Sevigue, llicru is winter, a gtuil Ciuleau, bad muls, mi old 
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garden on sunny days, and I go riding when the roads are 
not too slippery. I have found many pleasant things to do 
here and even more material for thought. The misfortune 
of the present age consists in the fact that everybody is in 
a hurry and crowding to the same point. It seems to me 
that by retiring each of us for a short time to our homes, we 
confer a double benefit. In the first place we relieve pressm*e 
in the centre of the crowd and we fill a place in the area 
which is deserted by the crowd and which would otherwise be 
lifeless. General unrest is merely the sum total of individual 
unrest, and if everyone did his best to secure peace, regularity 
and morality at the. little point which forms his OAvn circle, 
we should not be in our present condition. But people 
think only of rising above their positions instead of accom- 
modating themselves to their environment. The man who 
may be able to do some good does nothing but harm by his 
efforts to produce a general improvement. Let us begin 
with ourselves and our o^vn little surroundings before 
attempting philanthropic measm’es of State revolution. 

“ Fortunately we hear nothing of the revolutionaries here. 
Our revolutions are confined to the almanac ; we hear of the 
others only when they are over, and even then they change 
the habits of the comitry to a degree that is hardly percept- 
ible. I really believe that the mistakes which politicians 
make in their calculations are due to the fact that, clever as 
they are, they have not left Paris for twenty years and they 
think that to-day feeling in that toAvn will provide a measm’e 
of information upon every subject. Here is another mistaken 
point of view. I might discom’se at length upon the subject, 
but I await yom* arrival, when we can talk at our ease. In 
letter-witing, however much we may desire, it is impossible ' 
to say what Ave mean as Ave Avould like to say it. That at 
least is true of us men, for in re-reading your last letter I 
see that grandmothers alone should be alloAved to Avrite 
letters.” 

Since her return to Fervaques Mme. de Custine Avas 
absorbed by the anxiety Avhich pursued her constantly and 
hardly left her the faculty for thought. Her attachment for 
Dr. Koreff has been mentioned ; they had separated at 
Teplitz at the beginning of September after promising to 
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urite as usual, namely, txricc a week. Dciphinc hatl religiously 
kept her word. She rccei\cd no answer. At first she thought 
tlicrc was some temporary delay or some mistake in the post ; 
she restrained [her uneasiness and continued to write, but 
September, October and No\cniber went by and she i'ccci\cd 
not the smallest news. In great despair, imagining that tlio 
worst had happened, Dciphinc spent hours of the utmost 
anxiety. At the end of December, unable to bear the 
apprehension which tortured her heart and supposing that 
her letters had been intercepted, she resolved at any cost to 
confide in her friend Frau von Vamliagen and ask her to send 
to ICorcff, by some ccrUdn means, a letter vrhich she w ould 
enclose. She declared her grief to her friend in the most 
touching terms os follows: 

“ Fervaoues, December 25, 1816. 

“My dear friend, I cannot describe my deliglit at hearing 
from you ; it was like a ray of sunlight in a dungeon. My soul 
is overwhelmed vrith gloom and sadness which is increased by 
loneliness. Your gentle words have strcngtlicncd my hc.irt 
against the dreadful woes of separation. You may vrcll 
conceive the state of my depression but this is to be abso* 
lutely between ourselves. Allow me to observe secrecy to 
.anyone rather tlimi yourself. 

“ Con you imagine that 1 have not had a single sign of life 
from Koreff since I left him at Teplitz. 'Phat for many 
peal's when we have been parted I wrote to Iiim twice a week 
and he as often to me without fiul ; that he is a friend of 
ten } ears' standing at least, tried by time and by tlic thousand 
griefs which he has felt and shaixd — in short, by feelings 
whicli one might neisonably believe to be indelible. We 
iwrtcd with grief and regret, promising to soften the irksome- 
ness of se'jjaration by resuming our funner corre»j>ondcnce* ; 
not a word from him has reached me. I have written to him 
ten times witliout showing ill-tcm|x:r or discourugemuit and 
havecvui sent him letters* by diiferuit routes but without 
success. 

“My life* is absorbed by this grief; I cannot Io-.c a friend 
su lightly U|>ou whom I thought I could rely, because he* hat 
given me proofs of his loyally which I sluil! forged 
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Life is not worth living if those to whom we look for support 
disappear at the moment when their help is chiefly needed. 

“ I continue my studies but with no great zeal and read 
St. iVIartin, but my mind cannot rise above the gi’iefs by 
^vhich it is crushed. You ask me what I am doing and how 
I am getting on here. Now you know, but to outward 
seeming things are going well. I still love my trees and 
Providence has kindly left me this taste ; I put the best face 
possible upon everything but my mental suffering prevents 
me from doing much.” 

Rahel, pit^ung such real grief, readily undertook to perform 
her friend’s desire. She forwarded her letter to Koreff who 
decided to answer. He made excuses to explain the motives 
for his silence and found more or less plausible reasons, but 
the essential point was that he persuaded Delphine. She was 
consoled and reassured for the futui’e and hastened to thank 
Frau von Varnhagen. 

“ At last, thanks to you, this little tie has been reunited.^ 
Outwardly it may mean little but it means a great deal to 
my happiness. You know and understand that there are 
minds ^vhich comprehend everything and shed a light which 
embellishes life and gives it brilliancy and colouring and 
real value, and so I felt myself in the depths of gloom until 
I had received some word from him.” 

Delphine could not remain unoccupied and she found a 
thousand means of filling her days which left her not a 
moment’s freedom. She devoted herself more than ever to 
painting and every day she spent long hours in her studio. 
Then she read a great deal and delighted to discuss her 
reading with Astolphe and Berstocher. She also supervised 
with much zeal the interior decoration of the Chateau, nor 
did she neglect the beauty of the park and flower gardens. 
She was very fond of flowers and wished to have them always 
about her. Not only did she garden herself, but she planted 
trees ; she even had the kindly thought of naming them after 
the friends whom she preferred. She writes to Rahel on 
January 2, 1817 : 

“ We are planting all our friends and you first of all. We 

^ The reunion, however, was not so complete -as might be thought. 
From this time KorefiPs letters became less frequent. 
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Iiavc given names to a number of trees, and you arc near a 
little waterfall in a green field between KorefF and Count 
riemming. I call this plantation the ‘ sentimental metem- 
pHycUosis,’ 

Finally, correspondence completed tlie occupations of the 
day, and Delphinc usually found in the evening that she had 
not finished her self-imposed tasks. 

Frau von Vamhagen had promised to pay a visit to 
Fervaques and Delphinc reminded her of it, while telling her 
also of the life whidi she led in the old Chateau and tiie 
hopes which supported her : 

“ We constantly speak of you, and the idea of seeing you 
some day is like a distant light guiding the traveller astray. 
^Vhen despair is about to seize our hearts a little light 
appears and we take courage for the morrow and successive 
days in order to reach the day which will bring you here. 
You know that you are already established in our garden os 
a tree; it is a tulip tree which beautifies even the springtime. 
You have no idea ^vhat a comfort this piece of childishness 
has been to me. You will laugh at all this foolishness but 
you will understand it, for you understand everything. You 
say in your cliarming way that people should not Ixi alone 
when they are no longer young; at any rate, ought one to be 
old ? but one is for so long a lime no longer young and not 
entirely old Uiat Uic interval is a painful one. My chici 
consolation is Uic fact that time passes with frightful rapidity, 
and though tlie days arc sid we see them slip away like llic 
waters of a torrent My loneliness docs not trouble mu so 
much os news of my friends reaches us. The situation of 
Uiis dwelling is very agreeable and the climate is moderate 
mid hcaltliy. 

“ iVstolphe is better in mind and perfectly well in hcaltli ; 
so is our dc.'ir Ucrstochcr, apart from his insomnia ; he 
spends whole nights w-itliout sleeping, ^fy own health 
follows Uic cliaractcr of iny feelings, and isgood or bod accord- 
ing as I am encouraged or m despair. I study Gcmimi, I 
jiaint, I look after the inside of Uie Chateau and I garden a 
lilllc, for I am p^UMionately fond of trees and flowers and 
plants. With all this and wiUi kindly letters from Germany 
life is still po^Niiblc.” 
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1817—1820 

Visitoni nfc Fcrvaquoa — Proposed maiTmf;o for Aatolpho — Jfme. 
dc Custine spends tlie winter of 1818 at Paris — Return to Fer- 
vaqncs — Intimacy of Astolpho with Mmc. de Genlis, 

In the spring of 1818 Delphine had the great delight of 
receiving a vi^it from two of her friends from Frankfort, 
Prince Gustav von Mecklenburg and Count Flemming. For 
the latter in particular she had always felt a great liking. 
She also had frequent visits from her mother, the Princesse 
dc Vaudemont, Mine, des Boulets (the headache) and Mme. 
de Cauvigny was always pleasant and charming. Then 
Guy de Chaumont-Quitry came fairly often, and, always 
good-tempered, but more eccentric than ever, had begun to 
regard Fervaques as his own house, and sometimes appeared 
in the Chateau before his arrival was known and left it 
again unperceived. “ He is amusing,” Avrites Astolphe, 
“ because he has preserved a veneer of good humour amid 
the general shipwreck of all that was truly good and real in 
his heart. His history is a picture of our Revolution in 
miniature, and has suffered from the splashes of our mis- 
fortunes. tie belongs to one of the most noble families in 
France, entered the Revolution as a Jacobin and then 
abandoned his liberal principles. He is a lofty character, 
proud of his nobility but even more greedy for poAver. In 
short, he is an indefinable mixture of false energy and 
enthusiasm, pride, activity, and real kindness, for in spite 
of. this detestable portrait he is not only endurable but 
agreeable.” 

Life Avould have been very pleasant at Fervaques if the 
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mistress of the household Iiad not been gieatly troubled by 
pecuniary cai’es The year 1818 was a year of famine and 
everyone suffered correspondingly The harvest was bad, 
the farmers could not pay, and rum and poverty were wide^ 
spread Mme de Custine’s position became more difficult 
as she had borrowed money in order to be able to go to 
Fiankfort and look aftei her son and the loan was to be 
repaid this year. When rents did not come in and life 
became more and more expensive her anxieties increased 
Despite the fact that she lived with the strictest economy, 
she could scarcely make both ends meet Her mother could 
not help her for she, also, was troubled with all kinds of 
cares, especially pecuniary anxieties Astolphe writes to his 
giandmothei on June 6 

“Fervaques, June 6, 1818 

“My mother has read your last letters to me and we are 
all most sorry for your difficulties, your disappointments, 
your lawsuits, and your anxieties and sufferings and so on 
We are the uiore sorry to hear all this as we had long been 
rejoicing m tlie idea that we should see jou here in the 
spnng and be able to show you Fervaqucs in all its beauty 
It becomes charming when the fresh green appears and, 
though men may lose their heads, the earth does its best to 
repair our madness You do not hold out any hope of 
seeing us and this uncertainty depresses me Our district, 
though it suffers much, is none the less one of the best in 
which to live, at any rate, to judge from what one hears and 
reads of all others 

“ We have lighted upon a very unhappj year, but it is 
better, I think, to spend it at home than elsewhere There, 
too, one spends one’s money well but in anothei way The 
harvest looks promising, warm weather is requiied which we 
have had for the last few days, but we have many long 
months to pass in whidi we shall hear of nothing else and 
the monotony will dull the senses of those who are not dead 
of famine Half the countiy people have not eaten bread 
for sev eral months , this winter they have been eating pea 
flour from which they make soup As this i5> growing 
scarce or is even failing m certain districts, distress has 
increased, and the poor ore eating bran mashed up 
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would make him a general favourite and enable him to 
procure the heiress that he desired. Although her pecuniary 
resources were still most modest she resigned herself to the 
sacrifice and took a little flat for six months in the Rue 
d’ Anjou Saint-Honore, No. 38. She furnished it with the 
furniture which had been stored since her departure for 
Germany. A few days after her arrival she wrote a 
melancholy letter to Rahel : 

“Janum-y 11. 

“ What a cry of joy went up when yom* dear letter 
arrived, and after reading it what old remembrances of 
friendship rushed in upon me ! She is always the same, says 
one, she is charming, says another, she will come and see us. 
But I think what a charming person she is and what a pity 
that she lives so far away. In short, this kind of con- 
versation went on the whole day and through all the 
troubles of Paris life which are known as pleasures people 
continually repeated the same words in order to speak of 
Rahel. 

“ So you also feel the burden of life. Every day makes 
it so heavy and makes us so Aveak that Ave feel that the end 
cannot be far off. I go out very little ; I spend my evenings 
Avith ray dear Princess,^ Avhom you saAv at Frankfort and Avho 
has not forgotten you. Think Avhat it Avould be if she had 
had time to love you as Ave have had.” 

The hopes Avhich Delphine had conceived of the result of 
a stay in Paris Avere by no means realised, and in the month 
of May she Avent back to Fervaques, Avhere Astolphe’s 
position remained unchanged. As soon as she Avas in the 
Chateau she Avi'ote to her mother : 

“Fervauues, May 9, 1818. 

“ I have reached harbour, little mother, in spite of the 
roads, Avhich are frightful from Bernay. I have come back 
here to find Avinter, and am sitting over the fire and 
lamenting the springtime of Paris. If the roads do not 
soon dry you [had perhaps better go as far as Lisieux Avhen 

^ The Princesse de 'Vaud^mont. 
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you come, in fine weather all the roads aie good, but we 
have had no fine weather yet 

“The lam has arrived safely and well He recognises me 
and seems in excellent health He follows me about hke a 
dog 1 have named him Orleans His arrival in the district, 
his origin and the donor of him are generally known, and 
people came from all aides to see him All he wants is a 
wife , an animal which was pioinised to me will certainly 
arrive, but will be too old for him as it is eighteen months of 
age Tell Mme de Vaudemont my regrets in this respect, 
and if this dear and good princess could give me a sheep of 
the age of the ram I should he most delighted Tell her 
that, thanks to her, I am becoming a shepherdess , I do 
nothing but keep my sheep, and I think it is just as good 
an occupation as many others 

“ I think that Astolphe is at Saint Leger , I long to see 
him, for conversation witli Gibi is not very inspiring My 
health is none too good, but the friend is %ery well He is 
so glad to be here that evcxytliing is foi tiie best I hope 
I may soon hear from you 

“ I feel here as if I were isolated at the end of the world 
Nothing IS to be heaid but the croaking of the frogs and the 
song of the cuckoo, and the distant barking of dogs m the 
faims I have done nothing }ct but unpack and put tilings 
straight and lest while looking aflci ray sheep This occu- 
pation would seem more important if I could use the plural 
You will be surprised to hear that my ram was not at all 
tiled by the joiuneyand ate outof my hand at every change 
of horses He is wonderfully well 

“ Good bye, little mother, let me hear from you soon about 
your goat’s milk and your baths I am anxious to know that 
)ou feel better The friend sends }ou his kind regaids ’ 

Astolphe soon returned to his mother at Feivaques and 
was no less delighted to return than she To INIme de 
BoufHers lie w rote — ■ 

“rERVAQOEs, Morula^, May 18 
“We have had a ver^ good journey and a triumphant 
entrj to Fervai^ues tliree da^s ago I always ftcl bettei 
here than anywhere else , an inward feeling tells me ’ ’■la 
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in my proper place, but el.sewliere my experience is exactly 
the contrary. The reason is that here I desire only what is 
attainable, and surely this is one ol‘ the thousand definitions 
of happiness, and perhaps not the most incorrect. Fervaques 
is made deeply attractive by the thought that you will be 
coming to see us this year. I am sure that a visit will do 
you good. The peacefulness of this district is as catching as 
the bustle of Paris, with its unsullied verdure which restores 
the soul to its natural condition of peace and contentment. 

“ When I write to you I write exactly as I think, for you 
have a unique talent for putting minds and hearts at their 
eiuse. X have given my mother your little crown of Sainte 
Genevieve and have told her of our pilgrimage. All of it 
has charmed her. She does not seem to be wearied here and 
brings order and neatness into every department. Pier 
energy is displayed for the smallest things. Besides she sees 
that I am happy here and so hides any possible feelings of 
regret that she might have. In a mother’s heai*t an 3 rthing 
may be found and all may be hidden, and we are sure to 
obtain from it whatever we require when we require it. 
Hers is the only generosity that does not crush us, for 
sacrifices made by other people always leave us dissatisfied 
with ourselves.” 

On June 3, Delphine wu-ites again to her mother. 
Astolphe’s marriage is again under consideration : 

“Fervaques, June 3, 1818. 

“ By Lisieux hi the department of Calvados and not in 
that of Orne, as you alzoays address letters. 

“ I am very glad, little mother, to hear that you have at 
last received our letters and I hasten to reply to your long 
epistle though I do not think it long, for it was charming. 
Astolphe has returned from his little journey which was not 
made in pursuit of some fair one but merely to drink his fill 
of the fresh air, the solitude, and the sweet odour of spring- 
time. Of this he has had his fill and his health is all the 
better for it, and he has come back very well and happy. I am 
much grieved about our marriage proposals. The old neigh- 
bour who might have helped us in all this is dying and we 
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see no means which might lead us to this fine match. The 
general information is admirable , she wll have an income of 
forty thousand hvres on her marriage and she mil not many 
before the age of eighteen, which will be next October, but 
she has refused all proposals hitherto, saying that she mshes 
to make the acquaintance of her admiiers and choose the one 
she prefers With this we qmte agree, but how can we get a 
glimpse of such a marvel or meet her ? To this question I 
see no answer unless Mme. de Vaudemont, when she goes 
awaj from here, goes to visit the aunt of Mile, de Mou . 
as she did last year and takes Astolphe with her. But her 
visit will not be for some time and I am afraid that others 
may be cleverer than ourselves It would be an advantage if 
the young lady could be impressed with us, not with anj 
definite proposal, but by the words of someone who would 
ffi-aise Astolphe so as to make her anxious to meet him 
■Wliat a pity that Mme Dubourre is so talkative , as she has 
lived for so long at Rouen she ought to know all about this 
Might it not be possible to get some information out of her 
in the course of a conversation You can act upon this 
idea as you please, but mth cleverness, skiU, and discretion 
Can e not make the acquaintance of some other people m 
Rouen ^ This marriage is just what we want The young 
lady IS ‘•aid to be very nice and well educated She has an 
estate three leagues from here but never visits it It is 
confined to farms and pastures. 

“All my animals are well , I had another calf jesterday 
and my ram is splendid Does not the Princess grow weary 
of her solitude ? I do not recognise her m this respect, and 
I rely on you to turn her inclination 

“ Goodbye, little mother. M de Quitry, who is here, 
prostrates himself before you He is as good and foolish os 
ever. Goodbye, I have no news of anyone else, the absent 
are always wrong in our dear country. Por this reason try 
to be here as soon as you can in person For in imagination 
jou have been settled here for a long time ” 

The spnng, summer, and autumn of 1819 passed by os usual 
Delphine remained at Fervaques attempting to find a wife 
for Astolphe, but unsuccessfully. She lived the same calm, 

A A 2 
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pOiU'utul life, .sL-eiii^ u Tew inHinute friends sueli as Mine, de 
Cnuvi^ny uiul the Prini e>.s de Vaiuleinoni:, wlio had fallen 
into tile pleasant habit ot an annual visit, lookin'' after her 
trci-.s and plants and doini' her be.->t to live economically. 
During the last days of October Chateaubriand paid a .short 
vi.sit to l*'erva(|Ues ; he only .stayed two days and on his 
return he .slopped at Versailles and .somewhat my.steriously 
spent twenty-four hours with Mine, iiecamier.^ His journeys 
to Fervaijues were often to serve lus a cloak to rnysteza'ous 
love intrigues. 

In December, 1819, Delphine re.solved to spend a few 
months in I’ari.s, certainly not on her own account, a.s she 
would have [ireferred to remain at Fervaipie.s, a course urged 
by priulence, for she had very little money. But Astolphe’s 
marriage was at stake and some sacrifice wits neces.sary. 
Astolphe went in front of her by some days. She writes to 
her mother : 

“ I am very glad that you think Astolphe is growing 
stouter, at present he is very well. You have nothing more 
to .say to me about our great marriage proposals ; is it a case 
of another delusion ? However, it will not be our fault this 
time, for we have not hesitated to come to Paris, though it 
would have been more reasonable to stay here as we are not 
overburdened with money. Apparently I shall stay at the 
Hotel Griuige-Bateliere. When furnished rooms are required 
that is certainly the best. The arrangements about food are 
inconvenient, as I shall have to leave my cook here, and in 
this way we can hardly have people to dinner or lunch as 
usual, for an extra person means six francs. However, as it 
is for so short a time we may be able to endui’e it. But it is 
dreadful to be thus reduced to extremities. If something is 
not settled this winter for Astolphe we shall have to shut 
ourselves up here for a long time, even for the followng 
winter. This will be better than constantly running into 
debt. It is not a pleasant thing to have to say to anyone, 
but there is no help for it.” 

In the course of the summer Delphine had written several 

^ See JVoi'.'J Amies de Ohateaubriemd, by M. Andr6 Beauniep p. 165. 
Charpentier, 1910. M. Beaunier has most cleverly analysed and related 
Chateaubriand’s love alTairs, and we have found his book of great service. 
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times to Chateaubriand but had received no aiiswer. TJie 
Genie was far too busy with politics and his love affairs. 
However, Delphine wrote to him as soon as she returned to 
Paris, and could not hide how much she had been wounded 
by his silence : 

“ I do not know whether I ought to tell you tliat I have 
arrived from Fervaques and should like to see you. Perhaps 
you are as ill-tempered to those who are present as to those 
who are away. It is a strange atmosphere which makes it 
impossible to write a line to a friend or allows one to receive 
three or four letters without returning a sign of life. It 
seems to me inconceivable, and I would never have believed 
that you could have been so influenced. 

“ Astolphe will come and see you on Sunday, but when 
shall I see you ? i ‘ 

As soon as he had begun to spend the winter in Paris 
Astolphe ^5^ent into society and became a consideiablo 
favourite. He had met Mme. dc Genlis again. This famous 
literary woman was well aware that Mmel do Custine 
positively hated her, but this fact did not prevent her from 
beginning an intimacy with Astolphe, flattering him , and 
professing her readiness to act as his guide and counsellor. 
About this time they exchanged small poems and letters 
which appear most ridiculous, especially in \iew of the 
morality of Mme. de Genlis. The following is a specimen of^ 
this correspondence : 

“January 3, 1820. 

“So I have brought tears to your eyes, dear Astolphe, 
how deeply the thought touches me ! How I sympathise 
with the state of your mind and feelings, and how deeply 
I am attached to you. The union of two hearts formed by 
sympathy and virtue — this is the only true union ; it is a 
hea\enly union, and could not be disturbed by any talk 
about difference of age. A moment’s separation can give no 
pain at the end of a dangerous exile, and I have now passed 
all dangers. Nearer than you are to eternity, I see this 
ravishing prospect more clearly, and as I contemplate it the 
duration of human life seems so small that it has neither 

^ Chatcaubrvnui ti Mme. de CadmCt by Chedieu de Robethon. 
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nu-asure nor proportion, oven as a point has no parts or 
inagniLiulu. My .'loul is natimilly more animated and lofty 
than yam's, and tlie thought of its immortality makes it ever 
tremble. These are emotions and delights which youth 
cannot know ; wliat earthly impres.->ions can equal them ? 
Such is the consecjuence of old age in conjunction with 
i;elicr.” 1 

In her anxiety for Astolphe Mme.de Genlis also attempted 
to lind him a wife. Siie knew the daughter of General 
IMorcati, a cliarining young pei'son of considerable wealth. 
Introductions took place, and negotiations seemed to be 
proceeding admirably when Mine. Moreau raised a claim 
that the young couple should live with her. Mine, de 
Custine regarded sejiarution from her son jus an impossible 
condition, and on this point the parties could not agree and 
tlie proposals were broken olf. 


1 Tlic Liv Ciiillc collection. 
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1821-1825 

Astolphe’s marriage — Visit of tho Odnie to Pervaques — The birth 
of Enguerrand da Custioe — Chateaubriand in London — Astolphe 
goes to see him — Chateaubnand at the Congress of Vienna — He 
IS appomted Minister for Foreign Affairs — Mme. de Custine 
desires a peerage for her son— Death of L4ontme de Custine— 
Pretended visit of Chateaubriand to Fervaques— Ho is dismissed 
from office— Astolpbe’s unfortunate adventure 

It was not until the following year that Mme. de Custine at 
length had the delight of seeing Astolphe married. On 
iMay 12, 1821, he married Mile. Leontinc de Saint Simon de 
Co^omer, a charming young person but of dehcate health.^ 
Mme. de Custine had now reached the summit of her ambition 
and she cherished the hope that tlie future would at length 
recompense her for the many tribulations she had experienced 
in the past. The young couple settled at Fervaques and 
passed a happy summer. 

Chateaubriand 2 had even promised that he ^vould come 
and share his friend s happiness in October and Delphine was 
delighted at the idea of having him for a few days, but, in 
place of the Genie a letter reached Fervaques bringing 
sadness and disillusionment ; 

“Paris, October 20, 1821. 

“ Another hope overthrown I I liad told you that I would 
come to see you after October 15, but all these plans have 

^ Aim^e t.4ontmo de Saint Simon de Courtomcr, daughter of the Mar- 
quis de Courtomer and of Jeanne Frotticr do la Costo 

* He Iiod been appointed Prussian Ambassador and had started for his 
new post on January L 1821 But he only mode a very short stay at 
Berlin and returned to Pans for the baptism of tho Due de Bordeaux. On 
July 30, when M. dc Vill^e left office, Chateaubriand resigned. ■>. 
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been upset by the near opening of the Chambers. However, 
as I cling to everything in life in order to avoid total 
shipwreck, it is possible that I may be free at Christmas and 
I suppose that you will then have left the country. You are 
very happy to be able to live there. A thousand remem- 
brances to my friends and even to the old Chateau. I like 
its walls, its streams and the old Henry IV room. To 
yourself my assurance of that friendship which follows you 
everywhere and ^vith ^vhich I have wearied you for I cannot 
say how many years.” 

However, the Genie kept his promise. At the end of 
November he spent four days at Fervaciues, to Delphine’s 
great delight. Immediately upon his return he wrote : 

“ November 27, 1821. 

“ I left peace and happiness behind me at Fervaques. , 
Here I have found a collection of all the harassing troubles 
in the world. Sickness, politics, storms, etc. I am much to 
be pitied, and the foiu’ days of youi* quiet home have made 
these usual troubles even more nnbeai’able. If you regret 
me I shall ever regret you.” 

These troubles, however, Avere to have a happy issue, as 
Chateaubriand Avas appointed Ambassador to London on 
January 22, in place of the Due Decazes. Pie started for 
his ncAV post on April 2, and pleasantly relates that Avhen he 
reached Dover he Avas Avelcomed Avith the usual salute of 
sixteen guns as he entered and as he left the toAvn, and by 
four officials at the door of his hotel. It is extraordinary 
hoAV sensitive Chateaubriand Avas to all these questions of 
outAvard shoAv and Avith AAffiat satisfaction he relates them. 

On June 19, 1822, Mme. de Custine had the delight of 
Avelcoming a grandson. Great rejoicings took place at 
Fervaques for the birth and baptism of Enguerrand de 
Custine. In the foUoAving month Astolphe, Avho perhaps 
found that his OAvn place in the house Avas someAvhat 
occupied, had another fit of his Avandei’ing impulse and 
started for England and Scotland. As soon ‘ as Delphine 
heard of his intentions she informed Chateaubriand. He 
replied kindly that he Avould see Avhat he could of Astolphe, 
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would find him rooms, and hoped that he would take his 
meals at the Embassy. He adds ; 

^^Juhj 2 , 1822 . 

“ How happy you are to be together in your great 
Chateau in the month of October, and why cannot I be with 
you? I am overwhelmed with attention in this country and 
I prefer Eervaques. 

“ Yoms ever.” 

All went off as bad been arranged. Astolphe reached 
London and became Rene’s guest, who introduced him to 
society. On August 23, he wrote to Delphine and told her 
of her son, and concluded his letter as follows : 

“ I shall see you at Fervaques this autumn ; as you know, 
I always come back again and cannot forget my eternal 
affections.” 

"Whether it was that Astolphe was inclined to see the Avorst 
side of things or whether his experiences vere unfortunate, 
he showed himself little pleased with England and Scotland. 
He said that England was the temple of boredom and that 
in England were to be found only narrow-minded men, 
prejudiced and ndiculous, and ill-tempered women. In short, 
he returned much disappointed after a tour of several 
mouths. 

When the Congress of Vienna became a serious question 
Chateaubriand was particularly anxious to act as the repre- 
sentative of France and used all his influence to secure the 
post that he so ardently desired. From London he >vTote to 
M. de Villcle : “ It is the object of my strongest desires. 
Serve me that I may serve you. ^Vlien I lia\e negotiated 
with Kings I shall have no lival.” 

At the same time he urged Mme. de Duras to use her 
utmost influence witli the King and his ministers. To jMme. 
Recamier he ivas no less pressing ; she had succeeded the 
duchess in his affections and he wrote to her: 

“This congress has tlie iiuincnsc advantage that it 'vill 
bring me back to Paris and these intrigues merely signify 
tliat I am dying of ray desire to see you. I bring good 
luck to the Royalist Party and I cannot help observing that 
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tlieir affairs are prosperous wherever I go and are unfortunate 
wherever I do not appear.” ^ 

Mine, de Duras, who was still fond of him and was too 
great a lady to bear malice, used her influence with the 
King and with M. de Vh'llele, and at length secured that he 
should represent Krance at the Congi’ess. When he left 
Paris on October 5, full of confidence in his superior genius, 
he said to Mine, de Custine in his farewell letter : 

“ I shall pass from the second rank to the first.” At the 
Congress he did nothing at all. On his return M. de Villele 
offered him the portfolio of Foreign Affairs which had fallen 
vacant by the resignation of Mathieu de Montmorency. He 
accepted and became a member of the Ministry in 1822. 

jMme. de Custine had been long troubled by Astolphe’s lack 
of occupation. She attempted to find him a position suitable 
for his name and his birth Mth some employment which 
would distract him from his disastrous day-dreams. She had 
thought of a peerage for the moment but the lack of success 
which had attended her efforts in 1814 and 1815 had shown 
her that she was not in such high favour at Court as she had 
supposed, and she was awaiting a favourable moment to bring 
forward her son as a candidate. He was then thirty years 
of age, well born and capable ; what more could be desired ? 
Wlicn she saw that Chateaubriand Avas in the Ministry she 
thought that the day was Avon. She hastened to her friend 
and begged him to think of Astolphe. Rene promised 
everything that she desired ; not only did he assm’e her of his 
complete support but he seemed vexed that she should doubt 
his Avord, and she Avent aAvay full of hope. In the month of 
January a batch of peers Avere to be made and Delphine 
anxiously renewed her solicitations. Rene replied to her on 
January 27, 1823 : 

“ The person I have most at heart is Astolphe. If peers 
are made he Avill certainly be one, but the question is whether 
there Avill be any. I rather doubt it. In any case, sooner or 
later, a peerage cannot escape him.” 

From that moment Delphine had no rest. She under- 
stood Chateaubriand’s indifference in spite of his promises 
and his fair speeches. Astolphe’s peerage Avas the smallest of 
1 Bardoux, Mme. de Custine. 
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his cares. She thought that her chance of success would be 
better if she insisted and redoubled her requests. At heart 
she was angry at the lack of energy shown by her friend and 
did not spare him her leproachcs. She even attempted to 
rouse his pride by reminding him of the conduct of the man 
whom he detested. She reminded him that at her request 
Fouche had given a peerage to I\I. de Brez^. “ You must 
admit,’’ she said to him, “tliat it would be remarkable if you 
cannot do as much for Astolphc.” To these reproaches 
Rene replied with the calm of a good conscience: “You do 
not believe in my indifference, and as for my kindnesses you 
laugh at them. I have no favours to give and I will do for 
Astolphe what I would not do for myself.” 

While Mme. de Custiue thus lived in the hope of a 
peerage which* never came she was troubled by grief and 
anxieties within her family circle. Her daughter-in-law, 
who had always been delicate, fell ill and could hardly pass 
the winter. The climate of Normandy is somewhat damp 
and did not suit her. But as she was unable to bear a long 
journey they resolved to take her to Saint Lcgcr to Mme. de 
Boufflcrs in the spring. Soon it became obvious that her 
illness could have but one conclusion. In June the unfor- 
tunate young woman took to her bed and died on July 7 at 
the age of scarce twenty years. The body was taken to 
Fervaques and buried in the little cemetery of Saint 
Aubin.^ 

This death was a sad blow for Dclphine ; not only did she 
lose a daughter-in-law whom she loved tenderly but she feared 
the influence of solitude upon Astolphe. She could not, 
however, abandon herself to her grief ; she had to think of the 
orphan and of the anxieties of the moment. Upon this frail 
being she poured all her love and tendernes's. She took 
refuge with Enguerrand and Astolphe at her dear Fervaques. 

Chateaubriand does not seem to have shown any very lively 
sympathy witli the misfortunes of his friends. No other 
proof of this fact is needed than the mournful and bitter 
letter which Dclphine, usually so sweet, wrote to 11. Berlin aind, 

> Tho village of Samt Aubm is larger than Fervaques and contamul 
the Church and cemcteiy. At a later date, under Louis •riiilippc, 
Fervaques increased at the expense of baint Aubin, a new church v\a8 
huilt in Fervaques and the cbtucb of gauit Aubin was closed. 
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I’ecjuesting him to send to Rene a few words which she 
writing to him asking his support for the peerage : 

“ Fkiivaciues, September 18, 1823. 

“May I ask you to send this letter to our friend (Chateau- 
bri and).^ I cannot write to him without sending my letter 
through his oflices where he leaves it lying about and this I 
cannot endure, so kindly do me this small service. I have been 
hoping that since we were so unhappy M. de Chateaubriand 
would think a little more of us and would find some means 
of occu{)ying Astolphe in order to win him from his natural 
grief, but no power can oblige him to think of his friends.” 

Rene had held out hopes of a visit to Fervaques in the 
month of November and Mme. de Custine awaited his 
arrival daily. At length a letter announced that the minister 
was able to tear himself from his overwhelminii: labour’s 
and was about to arrive. At that moment he was deeply 
in love with Mme. de C . . . , for, in spite of his fifty-five 
years, ho rvas as foolish as a schoolboy in these matters. 
Delphine was to provide him with the opportunity for a 
meeting with her. As a Minister of Foreign Affairs requires 
an alibi and as he could not leave his post without stating his 
destination when the war with Spain had taken a critical 
turn, he publicly announced that he rvas overworked and 
was going to Fervaques for a few days’ rest with his old 
friend. This was perfectly natm’al and in no way repre- 
hensible. To make the pretext more realistic he even 
warned Delphine of his arrival and then started. But 
instead of proceeding to Lisieux he went to Dieppe in 
company with his adored mistress. Delphine received a 
despairing letter from the Genie stating that he was hastening 
to her in pleasm-able anticipation of his visit when a fatal 
accident shattered his plans. His carriage broke doivn and 
while it was being repaired a messenger arrived from the 
ministry to recall him to Paris, and he was obliged to 
abandon the prospect of the pleasurable meeting to which he 
had so looked forward. “ Be sure that I am not discouraged,” 
he added hypocritically; “in spite of this mishap, if you 
prolong your stay at Lisieux I do not give up hopes of coming 
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to see you ” He probably projected another escapade with 
Mme de C . uhich Delphine was unconsciously to help 

She does not, however, seem to have been so entirely 
taken in by this trickery as her friend hoped Rumours of 
it reached Fervaques and Delphine complained, for the Genie 
wrote to her on December 2 

“ You are repeating a story in your last lettei which is 
current here There is no sense in it I was going to 
Fervaques intending tosee jou and I was recalled Although 
I merely left Pans for twenty four hours I find a thousand 
stories in circulation and political rumours going about 
Would you believe that, notwithstanding your injustice, 
and public gossip, I am thinking of journeying to Fervaques 
at this moment ? I shall probably be unable to arrange it 
but I cannot give up so pleasant an idea,” ^ 

Chateaubriand did not appear at Fervaques either in 
November or December In December he wrote again to 
Mme de Custine 

“Do not think that I have forgotten you, for jour 
memory is one of the pleasantest and most imperishable in 
my life” Such protestations of etenial affection meant 
nothing to Chateaubriand, they were simply formulas of 
politeness «hich he shouered unscrupulously upon the 
friends he deserted Mme de Custine well knew their 
worth She did not lose sight of Astolphe's peerage, and as 
Rene did not come to Fervaques she wrote to him and 
iene«ed licr request On Deceiiibei 2 he replied 

“I have told }ou a hundred time's and I repeat once 
more, that in my opinion a peerage is the nght career for 
Astolphe and he cannot have long to wait for it. From a 
peerage one can advance any v' here , a little patience only is 
required He is by no means so old as I was when I began 
my political life No doubt I should have been more happy 
at Fervaques, zf I could be liappy anywheie Lonehness 
pleases me and life often wearies me It is a misfortune which 
was born with me and I must bear it astheie is no remedy 

* See TroM Amtea tie CAateavinand, by SI Andre Beaumer, 
pp 175-177 

3 All tbe quotations from Cbateaubnand s letters given in this chapter 
are taken from “ CfuUeaulnaTul ami Alme. de Ciislitu, ’ by Chedteu de 
Robethon 
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The cour.se of events during 1824 were to overthrow 
Mine, (le Cus tine’s hopes for ever. On June 6, the Day of 
Pentecost, Chateaubriand was unceremoniously dismissed. 
As soon as she heard of her friend’s misfortune Delphine, who 
bore no malice for his ingratitude, sent him the following 
touching letter : 

“You know that wliatever my own troubles maybe they 
take a second place to yours, so come and rest yourself at 
I'ervacjues.” 

A short time afterwards an event took j^lace which was to 
shatter the career of Astolphc and to poison the last years of 
his mother. The narrative may be found in a letter from 
Herr von Varnhagen von Ense. He says : 

“ A dreadful accident has just caused a sensation through- 
out Paris. One fine morning, in the neighbom’hood of this 
town, a young man wiis found lying senseless in a field, 
stripped of his clothes and bruised in different parts of his 
body. The yomig man was no other than Custine ; he 
seemed to have been the victim of a crime. He was not 
publicly referred to, but his name -was ^vhispered in secret 
and his calumniators were glad to undermine the reputation 
of a man who had enemies among the liberals as well as in 
the aristocracy. In disgust at such evil-mindedness he with- 
drew from society for a time and devoted himself seriously to 
literature and to travel.” 

“ This much is certain,” says M. Chcdieu Robethon, from 
whom we borrow these details, “ that the affair was the 
outcome of one of those deplorable incidents Avhich leave a 
permanent stigma on a man’s career. Custine was taken in 
by some disgraceful assignation which he had made at his 
own instance, and which Avas accepted merely to inflict an 
exemplary punishment upon hiun Arriving at the meeting- 
place punctually Custine found five or six adversaries before 
him. He Avas ill-treated, beaten, stripped of his clothes and 
left in the middle of the field, and retm-ned to Paris in a 
cabman’s coat, Avhereupon his chief anxiety Avas to give 
information to the police. This imprudent step made the 
seandal public, and an investigation Avas begun. The truth 
of the fact Avas the more quickly established as the aggressors 



belonged to a crack army corps and \\ere ready to come 
foi^vard. They were not prosecuted.” ^ 

Mme. de Custine, in despair, withdrew to Fervaques while 
her son travelled. She took ^vith her the little Enguerrand, 
who was all that remained for her to love in this world. 

^ Koreff repeatedly affirmed that Astolphe was wholly irresponsible 
See Chatcauhnand, iMtrpritation medico psychologique, by Dr. Evaristo 
Michel. 
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1826* 


TJje (leatli of EtiguerrarKl de Custine — ^fme. do Custine starts 
for Switzerland — She secs Chateaubriand for the last time — Her 
death on July M — Her burial at Fervaciues, 

It was written that Mine, de Custine should be spared no 
human grief. She had seen her daughter-in-law die in the 
flower of her youth and had seen the brilliant futime which 
she had dreamed of for her son collapse most lamentably. 
The poor woman had then concentrated her affection upon 
the orphan entrusted to her care, a delightful child, whose 
precocious intelligence and caresses had entirely won her 
heart. She watched over him with devoted tenderness, 
and surromided with anxious solicitude the only being which 
made life of any value. Unfortunately her instincts were 
only too correct ; the fate which had pursued her for so many 
years could not even leave her tliis last wreck of her fortunes. 
Enguerrand, Avhose health Avas very delicate, was soon 
attacked by the disease which had carried off* his mother. 
At the end of October, 1825, brain fever set in, and for more 
than two months Delphine saAV the poor little being Avhom 
she adored writhing in dreadful anguish and holding out his 
helpless arms to her; powerless and heart-broken, she 
was obliged to watch over this dreadful and interminable 
agony. When the sufferings of the poor martyr had 
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ceased Delphine was crushed and broken, physically and 
mentally.' 

On this occasion the measure was complete ; crushed by 
this further misfortune and unable to struggle, without hope 
or object in life, she waited anxiously for death to free her 
from an existence which had become burdensome and had 
lasted too long. Her wishes were soon to be granted ; the 
liver disease from which she had been suffering for years 
became more acute, and she foresaw that her end was 
approaching. Feeling very ill at the beginning of the 
summer Delphine declared that before dying she wished to 
visit Switzerland again, where she had spent such happy 
moments. But the truth is that she could not contemplate 
leaving this earth without saying a last farewell to the man 
whom she had deeply loved and who had caused her so much 
suffering. Chateaubnand was at that moment at Lausanne 
with his wife, who was ill. Those about the dying woman 
yielded to her desires and, after saying farevvclJ to her 
mother, she started for Geneva with her son and Berstocber. 
On the evening before their departure Astolphe wrote to^ 
Rahel these words, which are impressed with heartfelt grief : 

‘‘I had a wife, I had a son, and I have lost them. 
My child was as beautiful as an angel and seemed likely to 
be no less clever than good. Sixty-four days of brain fever 
wasted him before my eyes, and this dreadful spectacle has 
ruined my poor mother’s healUi, on whose account I feel tlic 
greatest anxiety.^ These misfortunes have not blunted the 
remembrance of our friendship. I saw you at a time when 

^ Enguerrand was buried by his mother lu the Cemetery of Saint 
Aubm ; on a marble stone may w read — 


Here he 

L^ontine do Saint Simon de Osurtomer 
Bom February 12, 1803 

* Marnod May 15, 1^1, Aslolphe Louis L4onore 

^larquis de Gustine 
Died July 7, 1823 
and 

Louis Philippe Engaerrand do Custine 
their only son 
Bom June 19, 1822 
Died Jonnary 2, 1826. 

^ Mme de Boufllers survived her daughter by six months She died 
on February 27, 1827. 

B B 
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all I knew of life was hope, and you represent to me all that 
I have lost in the course of experience. When shall ^ve meet 
again, and when will your keen mind help mine to grow 
young once more and to plunge again into that stream which 
ever brings refreshment to you ? We are starting to-morrow 
for Geneva, where I hope the change will restore my poor 
mother’s health.” 

Chateaubriand, who had been informed of Delphine’s 
arrival, spent a few hours with her at the Hotel d’Angleterre 
at Secherons.^ Speaking of this interview in his “ Memoires ” 
he wrote : 

“ I have seen her who confronted the scaffold with such 
courage. Whiter than fate, dressed in black, her figure 
wasted by death, her head dressed in its own unique silken 
adornment, I have seen her smile at me with her pale lips and 
her fair teeth, when she left Secherons, near Geneva, to 
breathe her last at Bex, at the entrance of the Valais.” 

Satisfied with her interview with Rene and anxious only 
for death Mme. de Custine settled at Bex and there awaited 
her end. “ She retained her beauty,” says her son, “ so far 
as to strike even strangers who had not known her in her 
youth and who were consequently iminfluenced by the 
charm of recollection.” Delphine seemed to enjoy her stay 
at Bex and revived under the influence of its pleasant 
climate, when she suddenly expired on July 15 in the arms 
of Astolphe and Berstocher. The latter immediately wrote 
to Chateaubriand : 

“ All is over, sir ; your friend no longer lives. She yielded 
up the ghost this morning without suffering at a quarter to 
eleven. She had been out for a drive yesterday evening and 
there was no premonition of so sudden an end; indeed, we had 
no idea that her illness would end in this Avay. M. de 
Custine, who is too overwhelmed to Avrite himself, had been 
yesterday morning to one of the mountains near Bex to order 
a daily supply of mountain milk for our dear invalid. I feel 
too crushed to enter into fuller details, but Ave are preparing 
to return to France Avith the dear remains of the best of 

^ A little village, then in the neighbourhood of Geneva but now one of 
the suburbs of the town. 
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mothers and friends. Enguerrand will rest between his two 
mothers.” 

The mortal remains of Delphine were transported, according 
to her wish, to the smiling valley which was her favourite 
residence and where the dear ones who had preceded her 
were already lying at rest. 

“ I heard,” wrote Chateaubriand, “ her coffin pass through 
the long street of Lausanne during the night to its eternal 
resting-place at Fervaques.” 

It might be thought that this sudden and premature death 
would have roused some remorse in the heart of Chateaubriand, 
but such a supposition would imply a mistaken ^ iew of his 
character. TS\ o years later, when he crossed Lausanne once 
more on his way to Rome, he simply remembered that on 
this road passed away the Marquise de Custine who had 
wished him well. On his return to Italy in 1833 he stayed 
at Bes to change horses. Remembrance of the dead came 
back to his mind, but the memories of the past inspired him 
only to ^vrite these lines, disgusting in their crudity r 

“ At Bex, while the horses were being put into my carriage 
which had perhaps dra^vn the bier of Mme. de Custine, I 
leant against the wall of the house where my hostess of 
Fervaques had died. She had become famous before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal for her long hair. At Rome I also 
saw some beautiful, long, fair hair which had been found in a 
tomb.” Such was the funeral oration which the Genie 
thought worthy of the woman who had given him tlie best 
of her life. Poor Delphine ’ 

♦ Delphine was buried near Fervaques, on the lull which 
overlooks the “rose-coloured” Chateau in the humble 
cemetery of the Church of Saint Aubin. 

Here lies 

Dame Louise Hltoaore M41aQie de Sabraa 
Widoiv of Monsieur .ftrraand Louis FJulippe Francois 
Slarqais de Cuatiae 
Bom at Pans March 18, 1770 
Died at Bex in Switzerland July 25, 1826. 

Beneath this white marble stone Delphine sleeps her last 
sleep near her daughter-in-law and her dear grandson. She 
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had vainly sought happiness in life, and only in death had 
found peace and rest. The epitaph which Mme. de Boufflers 
had composed for herself should have been inscribed upon 
her tombstone : 


At length I reach the haven 
Where I would he ; 

Death gives me yearned for peace 
Eternally. 
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Champeenetz, Madame de, 11 
Chartreuse Convent, 51 and note ^ 
Chastull^, Hotel de, 68 
Chateaubriand, Arinand de, death, 
280-1 

Chateaubriand, Madame de, wife of 
Rene, 243, 248, 249, 265, 271, 277 
note^, 279 

Chateaubriand, Marquis de, 46 and 
note'", 157, 158 

Chateaubriand, Marquis de, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 55, 75, 101, 157-8, 243 
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Chateaubriand, Vicomte Ren6 de, 
Mimoirea quoted, 46-7, 245-6, 248 
note \ 273, 333 note 370-1 ; 

Atala 243 , intimacy with Madame 
de Custme, 243, 244, 248, 262, 
279, 284-S6, 291, 292, 316, 340, 
369-70 ; Secreta^ship at Rome, 
244, Oenius of Chn&t%an%ty, 244, 
letter to Fontanes, 245 ; letters to 
Itladame de Custme, 245, 2^, 256, 
264-5, 267-8, 360, 364-5 , return 
to France, 247-S , and Madame de 
Boufflera, 249-50 ; letters from 
Madame de Custme, 255, 264-5, 
357 ; and the Duchesse de Duras, 
264 nole\ 281 noie\ 292-3, 316, 
320, 361, 362, visits to Fervaqnes, 
263, 266-7, 272, 276, 356. 360 , at 
Villeneuvo-sur Yonne, 263, , 

death of his sister, 271 , tour lo 
the East m 1806, 275-9 , the J/or 
tyre, 280 , IlvUratre de Pane d 
Jtruaalem, 2S2 , nomination to the 
Academy, 282^ , and Madame 
R^camier, 293, 356, 361 , Bonaparte 
andtheBourhona, 310,320;relattons 
with Astolphe, 310-11 , follows 
l/>ui8 XVIIl to Ghent, 320 , and 
Fouchi, 321 , appointed Prussian 
Ambassador, 359-^0, 'appointment 
to London, 360-61 , at the Congress 
of Vienna, 361-2, Foreign Mmieter, 
362-3 , dismissal, 366 
ChateauTieux, M de, 295 
Ch&telet, Achilla de, 127no^e* 
Chatelet, Duchesse du, 158 
Chammont Quitry, Guy de, 110, 118, 
125, 131, 139M0ie*,248, 253, 259, 
348, 355 

Chauveau, See Leganle 
Chenedoll^, M , at Fervaques, 263-6, 
272 ; and Madame de Caux, 271 ; 
letter from Iiladaine de Castinc, 

276-7 

Chenier, Mane Joseph, 282, 283 
Cheiallier, 159 

Chim:^, Madame de, 279 note^ 

Civil institution of the Clergy, 50 
and note^ 

Civil List, the, 91 

Clary, Comtesse, 233 

Clary, ^ocesse, 314 

Clarjs of Tephtz, the, 340 

Clermont Gdleraude, ^iladame de, 11 

Coburg, Prince of, 108 

CofBnhal, 114, 156 note* 

Conunissicn of General Security, 109 
imniissioo of Public Safety, 132, 
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135, 142, 144, 146, 148, 171 , General 


Conception, Convent of the. Pans, 2 
Conciergene, the, 108 , meeting be 
tween Armandaud Delphme, 138-9 
Cond^, army of, 133, 135, 166 and 
note^ 

Cond^, Mile de, 186 and note *-87 
Cond^, Prince de, 41 
Coiid5, siege of, 107-S 
Condorcet, M de, and the prosenp 
tions, 91-2 

Confiscation, Law of, 137 note * 
Conscription, Law of, 299 
Constituent Assembly, the, 66, 90 
Constitution, reform of the, 42 
Content, warship, 1 note * 

Convention, the, 91, 02, 132; Laws 
against conniving at escape, 130 , 
invasion by the crowd, 181 , and 
the Repubheau Constitution, 100 
and note * 

Coppet, 206, 323 

Cordons bleus, procession of the, 15 
iuneils, revival of the, 215, coups 
d'etat, 217, 223, 231 
Courier, 270 

Courtozner, Marquis de, 350 nole^ 
Courtomer, Mile lAontme de Samt 
Simon de, 350, 363 
CroDiecourt, Baron 71 
Crore Lemercier, Comte de, 43 
Curt, shoemaker, 146-7 
Custme, Armand de, mamage, 20, 
24-9, 30-4 , pohtics, 38 , children, 
40-2; jealousy, 45, 47-9, 54, rejoins 
the Army, 55-6, in Germany, 71 
note^, 73, mission to the Duke of 
Brunswick, 78, SO, appointment m 
Berlin, 60-3 , refusal of his wife to 


reconciliation with his wife, 97, 
remains m Pans, 98, 99, 102 , his 
rooms in Pans sealed, 103 , arrest, 
109; in prison, 116, 118, 119-20, 
123, 125, 120, 127, 128 ; plans for 
escape, 129-31 ; the letter on which 
the indictment was based, 131 , 
examination, 132-3 , the indict- 
ment, 133-7 , last meeting with 
Delplune, 138-9, letter to Delphme, 
139-40, death, 141 
Custme, Astolphe de, earlj jears, 42, 
55, 84, S9, 07, 93 ; La Jiuene en 
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JSJ9, quoted, 111-3, 129-31, 138-9, 
150, 160-1, 165 mentioned 

in the letters, 120, 123, 126, 207, 
213-14 ; in Paris, 126-7, 191, 250, 
275 ; plans for flight from, 142 
and note ^ 145 ; brought back by 
Nanette, 148 ; the house in the Rue 
de Bourbon, 159 ; health, 163, 277, 
278, 288, 296-7, 302, 323-5 ; Nieder- 
viller, 171, 199 ; question of his 
property, 180-1 ; letters to his 
mother, 183, 304-9, 311, 317-18; 
Klosterheilbronn, 221-3; letter to 
Madame de Sabran, 238-9, 349-50, 
353-4 ; at Saint L6ger, 240, 246 ; 
at Fervaques, 251, 269, 341-44, 
353-4 ; his First Communion, 255-6 ; 
Confirmation, 258 ; his mother’s 
illness, 266 ; tour through Italy 
and Switterland, 283-90 ; and Dr. 
KorefF, 285, 288 ; in Bemo, 298 ; 
summoned by the Conscription, 
299 ; attached to the Comte 
d’Artois, 303-4, 305 ; in Paris 
society, 310-12; Attach^ to M. de 
Talleyrand, 313-5 ; correspondence 
during the Congress of Vienna, 
313-14, 316; departure for Frank- 
fort, letters, 325-6 ; marriage pro- 
jects, 327, 350-2, 354-6 ; letter from 
Schlangenbad, 327 ; impressions of 
Goethe, 329-30 ; joined by his 
mother, 331-3 ; and Frau von Varn- 
hagen, 334, 337-9 ; improvement in 
health, 347 ; on CIiaumont-Quitry, 
348 ; Madame de Genlis and, 357 ; 
marriage, 359 ; visits England and 
Scotland, 360-2 ; and M. Ohedieu 
Robethon, 366-7 ; narrative of 
Varnhagen, 366 ; last journey with 
his mother, 369 ; letter to Madame 
de Vai’nhagen, 369-70 ; Custine, 
Enguerraud de, birth, 360, 363, 367 ; 
death, 368, 371 

Custine, Gaston de, 37, 39-40, 55, 
84-5 

Custine, General de, 20, 22 ; Madame 
de Custine’s mai’riage settlement, 
23-5, 28-9 ; with the army of the 
Rhine, 37, 90, 97 ; arrest, 104 ; and 
Bouchotte, 106-7 ; with the army 
of the North, 107-8 ; arrest, 108 ; 
the indictment, 109-10; interview 
with Madame de Custine, 111-12; 
charges and replies, 112-14 ; letter 
to his son, 114-15, 131 

Cygogne, Inn of the, 172 and note^, 
173, 184, 200 


Dalbeeg, Due, 314 
Dampierre, General de, 107 
Danton, 154 
David, 148 note ^ 

Decazes, Due, 360 
Delessart, M., 78, 79, 80, 133 
Desmoulins, Camille, 154 
Devize, 132 note'^ 

“Didon,” 16 
Dieppe, 364 

Dillon, Madame Robert, 75 
Directory, coxip (P6tat of 22 Flor4aI, 
223 ; society under the, 224 
Doges, Palace of the, 291 
Drei Konige, Inn of the, 186 
Dreux-Br6z6, Marquis de, 27 note'^ 
101, 129, 170-1, 171 7^o/e^ 363 
Dreux-Br6z4, Marquise de, 101, 102, 
104^5, 118, 120,123, 129, 241, 277 
Dubarran, 148 7io4e^ 

Dubourre, Madame, 355 
Duchesnoy, Mile., 308 
Ducos, 231 

Dufrancastel, 149 note “ 

Dufour, citizen, 132 note ^ 

Dufort, Comte de 241 note ^ 

Dugazon, 17 

Duglay, citizen, 132 note ^ 

Dumas, trial of M. de Custine, 132-6 ; 
death, 162 

Dumom-iez, 97, 107, 113, 133, 174 
note ^ 

Dupont, Mile., 216 
Duras, Duchesse de, Chateaubriand 
and, 264 note 281 note 292-3, 
316, 320, 361, 362 
Duras, Mile, de, 351 

Eglantine, Fabre d’; 154 
Einsiedeln, Abbey of, visits of 
Madame de Sabran, 185-87, 287 
Elizabeth, Madame, 123 
^niigr^a, 41, 62, 79; laws against, 
123 

Engelberg, Benedictine Abbey, 185-6 
Enghien, Due d’, execution, 249 
Ep6e, Inn of the, 173, and note^, 186 
Esterno, M. de, and the Comtesse 
Alexandre, 48, 60, 66, 72; goes to 
Brussels, 48, 53 ; and Madame 
Custine, 57, 70, 74 

Famine of 1818, 349-50 
Fayette, M. de la, 38, 55, arid note 
Fayette, Madame de la, 279 note ® 
Federal Diet at Frankfort, 329 
Federation, Festival of, 43 
Ferand, deputy, 181 
Ferri^res, Chateau de, 316 
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Fen aques, Ch&teau de, 246-7, 250-61, 
263-70, 272, 275-76, purchased by 
Madame de Custine, 312, 340, 341, 
353-6 371-2 
Fescb, Cardinal, 244 
Feuillants, Terrace of the, 230 
FeuilItHs, 159 

F^ve, Le, Madame de Custme lodged 
m the house of, 167 
Fifi, 183 

Five Hundred, the, 215 , action of 
Napoleon, 231 
First Royalists, 310 
Flemming, Count, 337, 348 
Fontaine^^anpaise, 273 
Fontanes, letter from Chateaubriand. 
245 

Fontanges, Chevalier de, 63, 70, 74, 
77 

Fontanges, Madame de, 101 
Fontenay, Madame de, 163 tio/eh 
237-28 

Font^ne, La, 132 

Force, 1^, 109, 137 and note\ 143, 
155 

Fouch4 Fee Otranto, Duo d’ 
Fouquier Tinville, trial of General 
de Custine, 109, 111, 114, trial of 
Armand de Custme, 1^, 134 , 
methods, 154, 160, death, 162 
Fourner, 260 
FranccEur, 127 note * 

Frankfort, 90, 107 , Astolphe at, 
327-31 , Afadame de Custme, 
331-32 

Frederick William II , 51 »£*/«*, 79- 
81, 199, 205, 222 
Fr^roa, journalist, 181 
Freudenreich, M de, 298 
Friday, 17 

GailIuARD, M , 320 MO/e* 

Galissom^re, Marquis de La, 1 noU ' 
Gansay, citizen, 132 no^e^ 

Gauna, secretary, 108, 109 
Gauthier, citizen, 132 note ® 

OazeXte Fran^ue, article, quoted, 110 
General Committee of Defence, 97 
General Council of the Commune, 
110 

Genova, 288, 391 , Madame de Cos 
tine established at, 294, 297-8 , 
last meeting between Madame de 
Custme and Cbateaubnand, 369-70 
Genlis, Madame de, letter to 
Astolphe, 357 
Gentz, Frcdench, 335 
G^remmus, M , ^24, 230 


Gerume, attempt to save Madamo 
de Custme, 159, lGO-1 , proscrip 
tion, 163 , Madame de Custmos 
gratitude, 165, andno^e^, 174 
Gesner, monument, 187 
Gessner, 103 

Gibelm, Abb6, 39 Tiofe^, 101, 160, 
250-1, 253-5, 264, 342-4 
Gimbelette, Abb^, 71 
Girard. Abb^, 193 
Girondins, the, 84, 123, 135 
Qlattt Kenpeur quoted, 141 
Goethe, 329-30, 334 
Goltz, M von, S3 
Goulas, 142 note 145, 147 
Goyon, Mile, de, 351 
Grammont, Duchessa de, death, 15S 
Oramemt, Leroy de, 150 
Grange Bateli^re, Hotel, 356 
Grappard, clerk, 132 
Grasset, Francois, 102 nofe ^ 

Gretry, 121 note* 

Grewenmacberen, battle of, 232 
Grimm, Baron voo, 71, and note* 
Grunsel, the, 285 
Gnndelwald, 185 
Gnvel, M , 103 

Grouchy, Marquis de, friendship 
with Madame de Custme, 87» 06, 
100-104, 319, 120, 124 
Gaermange, estate of, 126 and note* 

UARDSiiBEno, Prince \oo, 314, 329, 
333 note * 

Hautefort, Mile de, 351 
Havre, visit of Madame de Custme, 
103-4 

H4bert, 113 154 

Henry, Prince, and Madamo de 
Sabran, 51 and note®, 66, 87-8, 
168, 170, 200 

Henry III of Elngland, 2, note ® 
Henry IV , castle of 5ecFer\ aques 
Herbois, Collob d’, 191 note* 

Hespir, L., 132 note® 

Hoche, General, 150 
Hoffmann, Dr , 113 
Hortense, Queen, 319 
Humboldt, Frau \on, 337 
Humboldt, Herr von, 314, 333, 337 
Hundred Days, 322 note*, 327 

“Ifuio^ib e*i Aolide," 12 

Jacobin Club, the, 162 
Jacobins, the, 103, 198, 109 
Jaquetto, M , 2o2, 253 
Josephine See Bonaparte, Madamo 
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Lwnuth, M.vd. line ell (Iv, lait, lu.'l 

f^iinnigituji, lU 
Liiul.ut, 112 
Liny;t()i-(, 1 ill lu-.V • 

.Judgo, 1,'i’J 

l,anij, of. ,V<c S.iln.in, .Moil* 

^ignor lie 

L.iii-'.uinu*, liOIl, .'571 
I,.uilcrlinmncu, I.S5 
Liv.'il, Aiirkii ilti, 

L.vvatcr of i^iificli, 17n <ijuf nok; ' ; 
vidita of .M.ul.'inu! du I'.ibr.ui, 
171-5, 1S7 

I-;ivicomtefie, 118 iiofi: * 

Lvganks M. Cliauvc.in, dufcnci; of 
M. do Cu.atino, l.'J.'l <iiui notc^, 
i:ju-7 

Legendre, IGt 
L.^on, .M. de, 27!) nott. - 
Lcacot-FIonriot, l.")0 
Lotournour, 215 

Levis, Comte Antoine de, return to 
P.iris, 70 ; Madiiino do Ciiatino and, 
72, 74, 75, S7, 0(5, 101, 124 
L6via-Miropoix, 12'7 nole ' 

Liesso, 34-5 
Ligno, Hekno de, 11 
Ligno, Prince de, 11, 314 ; description 
of Bath, S-9 

Ligno, Princesso diaries de, 10-1 1 
Linth, 2S5 
Longivy, 88 

Lothringor, Abb6, 114-5, 115 notc^ 

Louis XV, 1-2, 138 

Louis XVI and the de Sabrans, 12 ; 


rc> aU of ,M. X*.;c!;cr, 38 ; rcfubal to 
am. t ion the lir.U Article.^ of the 
Constitution, 11 ; flight to 
V.ui-iine.i, 02 : and tho Ciroiidinj, 
01-2 : trill ami ett^culion, 97 
Lonb XVIII, 319, 320 
fami* of the I^nvcr Khine, 1-18 note ‘ 
Lo!it=«e, the |.iil> r’i4 daughter, plans 
for Afm.in't'.i (. - ape, 129-31 
Loui. e. Qni'< n, 314 hnl< • 

LttlM>niir.>!;a, Primn -i, 1.78,311 
Lubomir .hi, Priiiee, 2.1(5 
Lu( erne, 2.''5 

LucUi.er, lleiic.'al, .75, ,7*5, 78, 112 
Ltiginn, 2-1.7 

Lui.-'vilh', Court of. 27.'l, 317 
i-um mbotsrg. Mar dial of, 4 
Lu Ki inlmurg, the, (ieiicr.d de Cu.itino 
iinja'i .oiiL'l in, 108: a pretended 
ton-idracy, 1.71-5 
Luync*, Duci'.i.-., e de, 217 tio.k* 

Lyon I, liotruction of, 191 

M.\i)Ki.os.\{.rTit'i, the, 1.75 
M.o. ilricht, 17.7 no.'< ' 

M ullel)ui.-f, Mad.une de, 274 
•Male iherhc-., .M. de, Pfiuiident of tho 
Court of Aid*, -U5-7 ; and Madame 
de Cut'tine, 89-90; ••defence of the 
King," 92. 9.5; return to 0rlc.ms 
on de.ith of Loiib, 97 ; arrest, 1.77 
?>l,ileoherbej, Mile, do, 415, note' 
Malriat, Xanette, nurse to Astolphe, 
98, 1*27, 118, ll51, 331; plans for 
flight from Pari.s, 14*2 note *, 144, 
145 ; obtains release of Madame 
do Ciistine, l(5.'l-5; at Xiederviller, 
171, 199,210; correspondence with- 
5Iadame do Custinc, 183, 290-7 ; 
visit to Fcrva>ines, •278; mentioned 
in tlie lectors, 292, .302, 309 
March, Comte Augnste de la, oOiiote^ 
M.irck, Comtesse de la, 39, 52, 70, 73 
77, 101 

Marguerite of Provence, ‘244 
“ Manage de Ldgaro,” 11 
Marinontel, 121 note ^ 

Marsin, Comtesso do, 43 
Martin, citizen, 132 note - 
Jlayence, 90, 107, 108, 112, 133 
Mecklenberg, Prince Gustav von, 337 
348 

aiedor, 202, 203, '207, 209, 216, 217 
Meiringen, 185 

ilellet, Charles de, 52, 71 and nolej 
Mellet, Comtesse de, 125 and note ' 
Mello, retirement of Madame de 
Custiue to, 98-102, 104 
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Menou, M. de, 279 nol6- 
Merkatz, 193, 200 
Meudon, Pare de, 26 
Mezeray, Mile , 303 
Mirabeau, 25, 50 aiid note ^ 

Miranda, General, 175 and note^, 176 
Mol4, 46 

Monceau, 225, 250 
Monnecaut, Pierre, 143, 147 
Montagne, ColUge de, 19 
Montault Navailles, illle de, 12 
noie^ 

Montleart, M. de, 101 
ilontmorency, Iblathieu de, 362 
Montmorency Laval, Luc de, 247 
note ^ 

^lontmonn, M. de, 243 
Montreuil, 15 

Moreau, General, 353 , 

Moreau, l^Iadanie, 358 
Moges, Comte de, and Aladamo de 
Cuatine, 74, 76-7 
^lorges, 303 

Morm, M , physician, 2G5 
htouchv, Madame de, 270 
Munchnausen, Baron ^ on, 273 
Itlurat, 316 

NA,^OT, 307 

Narbonne, M. de, 78, 300 
National Convention, 90 
National Gardens, 225 
National Guard, attack on the As 
sembly, 190 

Necker, M , exile and recall, 33 
Neervinde, 175 note ^ 

Negle, cook, 216, 219 
Niederviller, porcelain factory at, 
20 note ^ ; hladamo dc Custine’s 
visits to, 39 and note 40, 93, 163, 
171, 183, 198-200, 240 
Noailles, Alexis de, 83, 305, 313-14, 
325-6 

Nollin, Abbd, 276 
Notre Dame de Liesse, 34-5, 37 
Notre Dame des Hermits, 185, IbO, 
287 

OniEB family, 296, 298 
Olmutz, 231 Mte * 

Orange, Pnneesse d’, 10 
Orleans, Due d’, 123^ 

Orleans, Madame d’, 101 
Otranto, Joseph, Duke of, fnendsliip 
%vitb Madame de Custine, 147 
note\ 233, 241, 246, 2S0, 316, 31»- 
22, 363 ; account of, 191 andnote^, 
122; fall of, 281, 296, 322, and 


note ^ ; and Louis, 319-20 ; and 
Napoleon, 320 ; a dinner with 
Chateaubriand, 321 
Oudinot, Marshal, 296 

Paciie, M., 90 
Palais de Justice, 110 
Pans, reform of the Constitution, 42; 
the federal camp, 84 ; gates closed 
after August 9-10, 86 ; the Pros 
criptions, 91-2; reaction after the 
Terror, I8I ; emergency laws rein 
forced, 218 ; advance of the Allies, 
305-7 , entry of Comte d’Artois, 
308-9 battle of, 309 ; return of 
Madame de Custine, 312; arrival 
of Napoleon in March, 1815, 319; 
the Hundred Dajs, 327, Frau 
von Vamhagen’s appreciation of, 
336-7 

Pans Montbrun, Marquis de, 150 
Pa^orts, forged, refused by Madame 
de Custine, 171 
Paulin, , 265, note ’ 

Pedre, Captain, 41 
Petites Maisons, 87 
"Philemon and Baucis," 31 
Pichegru, 215 
Pietists, the, 306 
Pm, M de la Tour du, 314 
Plombiires, 32-3, 39, 43. 246 
Polastron, Madame de, 229 
Polignac, Armand de, 255 
Pobgnac, Comtesse de Diane, 15, 16 
Polignac, Duchessede, 11, 24 
Porrentruy, 112 
Port-Libro, 155, 157 
Poupet, Charles, 142 note 145, 147 
Pr^^ntation, Convent of the, 13 
Provence, Beatrice of, 2 7iote 
Froience, Blanche of, 2 note 
Provence, Bl^onoro of, Wife of Henry 
III, 2 note 

Provence, ilarguerite of, 2 noCe 
Prussia, alliance with Austna, 78; 
entrance of tho army into France, 
85-6 , retreat, 90 

QueBUOENT, Comte de, 150 

Raomat, Pierre Louis, 132 
Baismcs, Chateau dc, 20, 52, 77 
Kambouillet. 16-17 
Rathkircli, Herr von, 91 
B^camier, }bladame, 293, 356, 361 
Republican Constitution, the, 
Rcvcilli^rc Lcjicaux, La, 2 
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Revolutionary Committee of Bondy, 
159 

Revolutionary Tribunal, 97, 108, 110 
132, 150-0, 102 
Rowbcll, 217 

Reynitire, Madame de la, 279 note - 
Rlieinsberg, Caatlo of, 51 and nQte'\ 
00, 108 

Richard, King of tlie Romans, 2 7ioie - 
Robert, 200 

Robespierre, 151, 155, 102, 191 note^, 
228 

Robetlion, M. Chedieu, 300 
Roehambeau, 151 note * 

Roclieforte, Madame de (afterwards 
Duchesse de Nivernais), 5 note ^ 
Roehoforte, Prineesse de, 10 
Rochefoucauld, Comte de la, 18 note *, 
61, 71 

Rochefoucauld, Comtesse de la, 
friendship with Madame do Cus- 
tine, 45, 61-2, 08, 72, 74, 77, 119, 
201, 242: salon, 47-8, 7‘4-5, 151; 
goes to Brussels, 48, 53 ; and the 
Troubadour, 50-7, 58, 59 ; corres- 
pondence with Madame do Custine, 
59-Gl ; return to Paris, 05 ; retire- 
ment to Mello under the name of 
Madame Alexandre, 98, 99, 104 
Roger, Claude, 132, 137 
Rohan, Due de, 279 note ~ 
Rohan-Gu^mend, Prince de, 150 
Rosambo, M. de, 46-7, 157-8 
Rosambo, Madame de, 46 note 47, 
71, 157, 158, 241 
Rossigneux, 164 
Rosseau, principles, 42 
Royal Guard disbanded, 84 
Royalists, the, 198, 280 
Russians, the, in France, 306-9, 315, 
331 

Sahran, Comte de, 1, 3 
Sabran, ElzSar de, childhood, 3, 5, 
10-12 ; influence of the Abbe 
Bernard, 13, 18-19 : and the Queen, 
16 ; at Delphine’s wedding, 28 : 
travels with his mother, 39, 40, 
49-52 ; carries his sister’s messages 
to Brussels, 53-4 ; letters from 
Madame de Custine, 56, 59, 62, 
63-5, 69-77, 86-7, 95, 100-1, 103, 
117-19, 122-4, 128, 192-5, 210-13, 
219-20 ; letters to his sister, 67-9, 
120-2 ; ill-health, 121, 222-3, 278, 
311 ; Beauharnais’ admiration for, 
151-3 ; papers signed by, 159-60 ; 
Delphine’s enquiries after, 168 ; 


journey to Klosterheilbronn, 171; 
meeting with Delphine at Zurich, 
173—1 ; rellcctious on the letters of 
Beauharnais, 176-9 ; Delphine’s 
notes, 179 ; Delphine’s wish to 
return to France, 180-2; parting 
with Delphine at Bille, 184-5; 
visit to Einsiedeln, 185-7 ; second 
visit to Lavater, 187 ; leaves 
Venice for Wimislow, 212; atti- 
tude towards the proposal of 
Beurnonville, 233-9 ; return to 
Paris, 239 ; affection for Madame 
do Staiil, 241, 328 ; Chateaubriand’s 
impression of, 250; mentioned in 
the letters, 254, 255, 257, 258, 291, 
292, 302 ; arrest, 296-7 ; exiled 
from Paris, 297 ; affection for his 
mother, 317 

Sabran, Garsende de, 2 note 

Sabran, Madame de, 2-4 ; friendship 
with the Chevalier de BouHlers, 4 ; 
illness and visit to Spa, 7-8 ; letters 
to Bonfllers, 10, 13, 15-18, 20, 
22-9, 33-5, 41-3 : and the Abbd 
Bernard, 13-13, 18-19 ; and the 
Abb6 de Vaux, 19-20 ; at St. 
Amand, 20-22; and General de 
Custine, 23-5, 28-9 ; the marriage, 
30-2 ; at Plombifires, 33-3 ; rettmu 
from Switzerland, 40 : in Paris 
1790, 43; anxiety caused by Del- 
phine’s behaviour, 44-5, 48, 49-50, 
59, 67, 75 ; exile, 50-2 ; rind Fred- 
erick- William, 81; and Madame de 
Custine’s return to Paris, 82-^3 ; 
death of Gaston, 85 ; confiscation 
of her Paris property, 87-8 ; and 
iSIadame de Custine, 90 ; illness 
at Rheinsberg, 98, 101 ; letters 
from Madame de Custine, 98-9, 
102, 116-7, 125-6, 201-11, 214-19, 
251-61, 265, 269, 273-5, 285-90, 
291, 294-302, 354^6 ; marriage to 
the Chevalier de Boufifiers, 119 
note-, 124-5, 204-5; appreciation 
of Delphine’s courage, 120 ; song 
composed by, 161-2 ; and the 
Chevalier Siguier, 166-9 ; letters 
to Madame de Custine, 169-70 ; 
279 Jiote ", 282-3 ; journey to Klos- 
terheilbronn, 171 ; then to Zurich 
172-3 ; meeting with Madame de 
Custine, 173-4 ; visits to Lavater, 
174-5, 187; fears of re-entering 
France, 180-2 ; parting with 
Madame de Custine at Bale, 184-5; 
visit to the Abbey of Einsiedeln, 
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185-7 , meeting with hfadame de 
Custme at Kem, 190 , letters from 
the Chevaher de Siguier, 195 200 , 
letter from Frederick William, 
199 , declared an ilmigrie^ 201 , 
departure for Poland, ^5 6, 211, 
loss of her Pans house, 207 , leaves 
Poland for Klosterheilbronn, 221-3, 
attitude towards Beumonville, 232, 
237-S , name erased from li&t of 
£migri4y 233 return to Pans, 
239-40, 270 Chateaubriand intro 
duced to, 249-50 , visits to Fer 
vaques, 275, 343 , visit of Astolphe 
to, 309 , death of de Boufflers, 
317 , letters from Astolphe, 343 4, 
349-54 , at St L^ger, 363 , death, 
369 nott * 

Sabran, Marquis de, 71, 74, 125 
Sabran, Monsignor de, Bishop of 
Laon, 3, 6, 12, 19, 20 26, 28, 30-2, 
33, 35, 50, 93 noti », 201, 223, 233, 
238 

Sagan, Duchesaede, 314 
Sage, Le, 260 

Saint Amand, mud baths of, 20 2, 
73, 230 

Saint Gothard, 285 
Samt lAger, 246, 353, 363 
Saint Louis, 2 noU 
Samt ISfark, Square of, 291 
Saint ilaunce, 32 
Samt Auhin, cemeterv of, 363, 3C9 
Saint Aulaire, Mile de. ^1 
Samt Juhen, Madame de, 274-5 
Samt Lazare, 134, 155 
Samt P^lagie, Sladame de Custme 
unpnsoned, 148 aiid note'^, 149, 
descnption, 149 no^e * 

Samt Preux, Itf , 63 
Saint Simon, Madame de, 101 
Salni Kirhurg, Pnnce of, 55 note. 
150 and note 156 


Schlosser family of Vienna, 319 
Schulenberg, Herr, 82 3 
S^herons, 370 

Septemhre massacres, 163 note ^ 


Sabran, 166-9 , letters to Madame 
de Sabran, 172, 174, 188-90, 195- 


200, 204 note *, 223-4, and Madame 
de Custme, 182, 184, 193-200, 
207, 223-4, the parting at Bale, 
184 5 , goes to Itlerkatz, 200 , pro 
posed departure for Poland, 20i>-7, 
return to Pans 207-11, letter 
from Elz^ar, 235 6 , after career, 
242 and note ^ 

S^gur, M de, 79 80, 202, 204 
S^gur, Madame de, 101 
Sevign4, Madame de, 341 2 
Sieves, 231 

Simon, citizen, 132 note ^ 

Simon the Saddler, 237 
Simons, hfadame (Mile Lange], 301 
Simplon, the 289, 291 
Society under the Directory de 
scnbed, 224 
SoissoQS 27, 28 
Sombreuil, 127 Tio^e ' 

^yecourt, Comte de, 150 
Spa, 7 8 
SpenU, M , 835 
Spires, 00, 107 
Stael Mile de, 328 9 
Stael. Itladamo de, 76, 211, 278, 288, 
296. 328 

r to 

c* etoK 


Syatime de la Mature, 64 and note * 

TaU/ZTHAND.M .Congress of Vienna, 
313-15, and l^uis XVllI , 320, 
departure from Vienna, 32,>-6 
Tallien, M , 163 and note *, 191, 
227-8 

Tallien, Madame See Fonlenay, 
hladame de 

Tavernier, J Baptiste, 132 
Tennis Court, oath of the, 38 
Teplitz, waters of, 340 
Ternard, 109 

Terror, the, effect in the prisons, 
154 , end of the, 1G2 
The&tro Francais, 303 
Thinoii, M , 204 and note * 

Thoum, M , 276 
Ihua, 185 

Tivoli Gardens, 225, 250 
Tooqueville, Comte de, 46 note ^ 
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Toumal, M., 183 
Trenck, Baron de, 127 note ^ 

Treves, 79 note - 
Tronson-Ducoudray, 114 
“ Troubadour,” the, 47-8, 53-5, 

60-2, 65, 66, 72, 100, 310; corre- 
spondence with Madame de Custine, 
48, 56-9, 74 

Tuileries, imprisonment of Louis 
XVI., 62; invasion of 20th June, 
1792, 84 ; invasion of August, 9- 
10, 86 ; coup dlitat of 18th IVucti- 
dor, 217 ; return of Napoleon, 320 
Turin, 290 


Unbelievers, the, 306 
Uss4, Chateau d’, 292 


Vadiee, 148 note ^ 

Valaz6, 127 note ^ 

Valenciennes, lOT, 108, 133, 135 
Vall4e-aux-Loups, 279 note ^ 

Valmy, 90 
Varennes, 62 

Varnhagen von Ense, Frau von, 
salon, 315, 337 ; account of, 334- 
6 ; friendship with Madame de 
Custine, 334, 337-9, 366 ; letters 
from Madame de Custine, 340-1, 
345-7, 352 ; letter from Astolphe, 
369-70 

Varnhagen, Herr von, 315, 329, 335- 
7, 337 note 339 note i 


Vaud6mont, Px'incesse, friendship for 
Madame de Cust-ne, 241, 309, 316, 
• 319, 322, 353, 355, 356 ; in Frank- 

fort, 333-334 

Vaux, Abbe de, 63 and note 101, 
160 

Venain, 207, 216 
Venice, 291 
Verdun, 88 
Vergniaud, 127 note ^ 

Vernon, Guillaume, 150 
Versailles, 138 ; the attack on, 41 
Vesoul, the Court of, 304-7 
Vevey, 288 

Vienna, Congress of, 313-5, 861-2 
VillMe, M. de, 359 note \ 361, 362 
Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, 265, 268 
Villeroy, Due de, 127 note ^ 
Villers-Cotterets, 28 
Vincent, 113, 134-5 
Volunteer National Guard, 112 

vVateeloo, 320 
“ Wilhelm,” 32-1-5, 327 
Wimislow, 211 
Worms, 90, 107 

York Town, 37 7iote ^ 

“ Zemire and Azor,” 121 note ^ 
Zurich, 291 ; meeting between Ma- 
dame de Sabran and Madame de 
Custine at, 173-4 
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